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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1933-34 


1 The inaugural Meeting of the Session took 
place on November 7th, 1933, when Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard presented a communication entitled 
‘ Zeusdoved Achilles.' This paper will appear 
later in the Society's Journal. 

2 On January 24th, 1934, a special Meeting 
was held, the subject of which was the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

This meeting was, by the kind permission of 
the Managers, held in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution, \\hich was completely filled by mem- 
bers of the Society and of the Institution. The 
President having taken the chair, Sir Frederic 
Kenyon delivered the main address. He was 
followed by Sir George Hill and Dr. H. I. Bell. 
The meeting terminated with an expression of 
thanks from the Society to the Institution for 
the hospitality kindly given. 

3 The second General Aleeting, held on February 
6th, was devoted to a communication on ‘ Greek 
and Modern IVIusic ’ by Mr. E. Clements, late 
I.C.S. The chair was taken by Sir Henry 
Hadow, and the Society had the pleasure of 
welcoming a number of distinguished musicians 
and critics, among whom were JMr. M. D. 
Calvocoressi, Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, the 
Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B., Mr. E, 
Stanley Roper, Miss K. Schlesinger and Professor 
H. J. \V. Tillyard. Sir Walford Davies, Mr. John 
Compton and Sir Henry Wood were unavoidably 
prevented from attending. Musical illustrations 
were given on a model organ, designed by the 
speaker, and the ‘ Invocation to Kalliope,’ the 
‘ Hymn to Nemesis’ and the ^ Epitaph to Seikilos,’ 
and also some plain-song hymns in the four har- 
monics, were sung by Mr. James Coombs. Sir 
Henry Hadow, IVir. Fox Strangways, ?vliss 
Schlesinger and others took part in the subse- 
quent discussion. Mr. Clements was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for his paper and appre- 
ciation was expressed of Mr. Coombs' rendering 
of the musical illustrations. 

4 The third General Meeting was held on May 
1st, when Mr. C. M. Bowra read a paper on 
‘ Simonides, Themistocles and Timocreon.’ Mr. 
Bowra’s paper, it is understood, forms part of 
an historical work shortly to be published. 

5 The Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
on Tuesday, June 26th, 1934, the President, 
Professor R. M. Dawkins, occupying the chair. 
The results of the elections and re-elections of 
officers and members of the Council, together 
with text of a letter to Mr. George Macmillan 
(read by the President), and the obituary 
notices of honorary members who had died dur- 


ing the year, have already been printed and cir- 
culated in the Annual Report of the Council. 

Having dealt with these matters in his open- 
ing speech, the President moved the adoption 
of the Report, which was seconded by H.E. the 
Greek Minister and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. C. F. Clay, the 
auditor, moved by the President and seconded 
bv Mr. Purdon, was carried unanimouslv. 

Mr. E. J. Forsdyke then gave particulars of 
the recent discovery of the Doric temple of Hera 
Argeia, near Paestum, which had been com- 
municated by Signor Zanotti-Bianco at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Arthur Strong. The temple 
is situated, as stated by Strabo, near the ancient 
mouth of the river Silarus, about 8 kilometres 
from Paestum. A Doric column and nearly 
two thousand terracotta statuettes were among 
the first discoveries. The column is almost 
identical in design with the columns of the 
temple of Ceres at Paestum. Much older is a 
relief in good preservation, thought to be a 
metope, of which a slide was shewn. It repre- 
sents a bearded nude figure bearing away a 
draped woman, and may be late seventh century. 
The excavation was being conducted under excep- 
tional difficulties in a marshy malarial district. 
Mr. Forsdyke expressed the thanks of the Society 
to Signor Zanotti-Bianco and Signora Zancani- 
Montuoro for this interesting communication, 
and to Mrs. Strong for her help in procuring it. 

Professor Dawkins then delivered his annual 
presidential address. He took as his subject the 
recent researches conducted by Dr. Gerhard 
Rohlfs on the Greek dialects now spoken in 
Southern Italy. The substance of this address 
appears in the present volume in the form of a 
review of Dr. Rohlfs’ most recent book on this 
subject, his Scan linguist id nella Magna Grecia. 
Professor Dawkins concluded with some remarks 
on the present condition of the language. In 
1870 Morosi thought that the Greek of the 
Terra d’Otranto would be dead in thirty years. 
Though undoubtedly declining, it has shewn far 
more resistance than he thought probable, and 
Professor Dawkins was able to say that he had 
heard Greek spoken both there and at Bova in 
1 9 10, and again during a second visit since the 
war. He expressed a hope that the numerous 
collections of dialect folk tales left by the Galimera 
scholar \hto Palumbo, and now in the possession 
of his family, would be published. 

M. Jean Malye, Delegue general de FAssocia- 
tion Guillaume Bude, moved a vote of thanks 
to the President for his address. 
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^be Society for tbe promotion of IRoman Stubieo. 

50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 

President. HU(7H LA^'i, Fdiuu ..f ]nh:^ s Oxford. 

' I ’HE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. i, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman which is open to the contributions of both 

British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of los. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


XTbc Classical Hssociation. 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular i^} to impress upon public opinion 
the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education ; \b) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching; (r) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveries ; {d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of 
classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual sub- 
scription is 5s. i^Ul^ composition, ^3 15s.). and there is an entrance fee of 5s., from 
which members of local branches are exempt and which is not charged to Libraries. 
Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association and, on a payment 
of 2/6, of The TeaPs Work in Classical Studies (both post free.') They may also obtain the 
Classical Review and Classical Qiiarterly at reduced prices, though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. Greece 
and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 7s 6d. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Assistant Treasurer, 
Classical Association, c/o The Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, \Vi. 
Inquiries should also be sent to The Triangle Offices, addressed either to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Association (Mr. R M Rattenbury and Prof. T. B. L. Webster), or to 
the Hon. Secretary of any one of the District Branches, viz , Aberystwyth, Bedford and 
Northampton, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Northumberland and Durham, North 
Wales, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, South Western, Sussex, 
Swansea, Taunton and West Somerset. 












Fig. I. — Detail of Fresco from Pompeii. 
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[plate I.] 

The student of Theocritus who wishes to know what is the p6^pos 
plied by Simaetha at 1 . 30 of the second Idyll will find it identified in 
the scholia with the luy^ of the refrain; and of all the modern com- 
mentators who express an opinion, Legrand is alone in questioning the 
identification. And yet to the attentive reader it should seem more 
than questionable. It will be well to begin with an examination of the 
passage.^ 

The incantation of Simaetha, who might say, with Tibullus (i. 5. 16), 
nota noiiem Triuiae node silente dedi, consists of nine terms, each of four verses, 
framed and articulated by the intercalary verse, luy^ eAke tu Tfjvov epov 
ttotI 6coiia tov dvSpa, of which there are therefore ten occurrences. The 
type to which the terms of the incantation in the main conform is given 
in the first two quatrains — (i) Strew barley-groats on the fire and sa_]\ M strew 
the bones of Delphis.' (2) I burn bay 4 eaves : so may Delphis burn. It consists, 
that is, of a magic act, accompanied by a prayer or by a statement 
equivalent to a prayer. But the theme having been fixed by the two 


^ For the analysis of the incantation see M. C. B. L, Glide) sleeie, 315,1. 
Sutphen, Magic in T. and Vogil {Studies in Honor of 
J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 
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opening terms, Theocritus introduces variations. The whole incantation 
may be briefly set out as follows : 


Act. 

1 (18-21) Barley burnt 

2 (23-26) Laurel burnt 

3 • 33“36) Husks burnt 

4 (38-41) — 

5 (28-31 )« ^V ax melted 

b Rhombus whirled 

6 (43-46) Libation 

7 (48-5 1 ) ■ 

8 (53-56) Fringe of cloak burnt 

9 (58-62) 0p6va kneaded 


Prayer. 

I burn Delphis’s bones 
So may D. waste 

So may D. melt 
So may D. turn about my door 
May D. forget my rivals 
May D. come to my house 

I knead the bones of Delphis. 


It will be observed that in terms 3 and 8 the prayer is missing, in term 7 
the act ; but all may be easily supplied. In 8, where the act concerns a 
personal relic of Delphis, the prayer breaks down in a groan, but it is 
presumably akin to that in terms i and 2 : in 3 it must be thou that canst 
move Hell’s adamant and aught else as stubborn, move the stubborn heart of Delphis.'^ 
The missing act in 7 is the burning or other magic treatment of the plant 
hippomanes. In term 4 the rite has slowed down at the approach of the 
goddess ; Simaetha notices that the silence which is a necessary condition 
of success ® is present in all outside herself, but there is neither act nor 
prayer. The quatrain which follows ^ contains, in compensation, two 
acts and two prayers : and after this marked variation from the type, 
term 6 repeats in its simple form the theme given by terms i and 2. It 
is repeated again in the ninth term, where, as in term i, the act is delegated 
to Thestylis and the prayer replaced by a statement : and these re- 
semblances, which warn the hearer that the incantation is ending, are 
reinforced by a verbal echo — 21 TTccaas xai Asys Tct AeA9i5os ooria TrdaCTco, 
59 UTToiJia^ov Kai Asys tcx A£A(pi 5 os oaTia ndcraco. The nine quatrains of the 
incantation, as has been said, are articulated by the refrain, which resembles 
them in content, for the prayer bring me Delphis must be accompanied by 
the appropriate action with the i'uy§. The intercalary verse therefore 
conforms to the act-and-prayer pattern of the quatrains. The whole 
passage, in short, is composed with the most elaborate artifice, in face of 
which it seems remotely improbable that the luy^ which serves as a re- 
current interlude to separate one spell from another should reappear under 


' The this quatrain is rightly under- 

stood by the scholiasts: it is not part of the incanta- 
tion but what the magic papyri call a 9vAaKTf]piov. 
The magician who has raised an evil power is in 
danger unless he averts it from hirnselh Simaetha, 
\\arned of Hekate's approach by the barking of 
dogs, takes personal precautions. So in similar 
circumstances says Jason, dcTrex^sa Kpoucov 

^AAiadpT^v [Orph. Arg, 965). Alex. [Aphr.] prob. 2. 
46 (Ideler, Phys, Or, Min. i. 65) KivoOai Kai 


criSTipov dvGpcoTToi TTcarrES 005 toOs Saipovas dcTreAauvovTeSi 
and the clashing of metal for apotropaic purposes 
at eclipses is familiar : cf. n. 26. Similarly at 62 
Thestylis is to spit as a 9uAccKTfipiou. 

3 Gf. CR. 39, 18. 

^ 11 . 28-31 are so placed both in K, the best 
MS,, and in the Antinoe papyrus. The analysis 
seems to me to make it certain that this is their true 
position. 
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another name as one of the spells — that a bit of the frame should be mixed 
up with the picture. 

The identification of iuy^ and p 6 pi( 3 os is not confined to commentators 
on Theocritus, and the statements of scholia and ancient lexicographers 
are so confused that the confusion of modern authorities is pardonable.^ 
The most industrious of scholiasts may be forgiven for imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the practices of black magic, and it is little wonder if 
their descriptions of these unfamiliar implements leave, as they do, some 
problems which seem insoluble : still, I think that our confusion is greater 
than it need be, and the aim of this paper is to clear some part of it away. 
First, then, for the iuy^. 

’'Iuy§ is, in mythology, a nymph who by her spells captured the 
affections of Zeus either for lo or for herself and was turned by Hera either 
to stone or into the bird I'uy^, the wryneck, torquilla. The use of the bird 
in magic is probably due to the curious writhing movements of the neck 
in the pairing season, which were thought to attract the bird’s mate. The 
bird was spread-eagled on a wheel and the wheel made to revolve, thereby 
drawing the person whom it was desired to attract. This invention is 
ascribed by Pindar to Aphrodite: Pyth. 4. 214 TtoiKiAav luyya TSTpaKvapov 
OuAupittoOev I £v dAuTCp jsu^aiaa kukAco | paivdS’ opviv KuTTpoyevEia tpfoEv | 
TTpooTov dvOpcoTToiCTi. The word is used also for a magic wheel with no 
bird attached to it (as presumably in Theocritus), and, as early as Pindar 
and Aeschylus, metaphorically for desire {Nem. 4. 35, Pers. 989).® An 
anonymous Alexandrian epigram contains the dedication of such a magic 
wheel: A.P. 5. 204 (205) ’^luy^ f] NikoOs, f) Kai SiaixovTiov eAkeiv j dvSpoc Kai ek 
OaAdpcov iraiSas ETricjTapEvri, | ypucrcp TTOiKiAOsIaa, Siauyfog dpsOucrrou | yAuiTTf), 
aoi KEiTai, Kuupi, q)iAov KTfovov, | Trop9up£ris dpvoO paAaKrj Tpiyl pfoaa SEQElaa, | 
Tus Aapiaafos ^Eivia 9appaKi5o5. 

With this information it is easy to identify the object, for it is frequently 
represented on vases and other monuments. It is a spoked wheel (some- 
times it might be a disc) with two holes on either side of the centre. A 
cord is passed through one hole and back through the other; if the loop 
on one side of the instrument is held in one hand, the two ends (which 
it is convenient to join) in the other, and the tension alternately increased 
and relaxed, the twisting and untwisting of the cords will cause the instru- 
ment to revolve rapidly, first in one direction and then in the other. It 
is a common attribute of Eros, especially on Apulian vases, and is seen 
in use on one end of a gold bobbin of the late fifth century b.c. (PI, I, 


^ On and p6ppos see Daremberg and Saglio 
s.i\ Rhombus, Pauly-Wissowa and Roscher s.v, 
*luy^. Smith, Diet, Ant. s.v. Turbo, A. Abt, Die 
Apologie d. Apuleius, p. 104, R. Dedo, de ant. super- 
stitione amatoria, p. 17, S. Eitrem, Opferritus, p. 55, 
Thompson, Glossary of Creek Birds, p. 71, Ber, K. 
Sachs, Ges, d. Rw. 6, 256, JHS. 7, 157, Voss on 
\drg. B. 8. 68. I have not thought it necessary^ 
to discuss the very* varied opinions expressed in 
these places and in the commentaries on Theocritus. 


The origin of the TvA/^-wheel is discussed in A. B. 
Cook, h P- 253. 

® Phot,, Hesych., Suid., s.v., Schol. Find. A>w. 
4 - 35 (56) > Tyth. 4. 214 (381), Theocr. 2. 17. The 
small birds not infrequently depicted in domestic 
scenes in fig. 2) have been called wrymecks, but 
on quite inadequate grounds. Even the bird which 
brings an tuy§ to Aphrodite (Minenini, Mon. Ined. T. 
18) is rather a dove than the instrument’s eponym. 




Fkx. 3. — From a Pyxis by the Erftria Painter. 
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centre),'^ in certain small figures of Eros used as earring or necklace pendents 
(PI. I),® and in a fresco of Ares and Aphrodite from the Casa deW Amove 
Punito at Pompeii (fig. i).^ On a Meidian hydria in Florence Himeros 
operates it under the nose of Adonis, who lies in Aphrodite’s lap (fig. 2)/^ 
and it is sometimes used also by women in scenes connected with marriage 
(fig. 3)*^^ the Apulian examples there are usually rounded or pointed 
projections from the edge of the wheel (fig. 4); in the other examples 
the wheel is always in motion and this detail therefore cannot be observed. 
Fig, 5 shews two specimens made for experimental purposes, fig. 6 the 
first of them in operation. 

I do not know whether this instrument is still in use anywhere for 
magical or religious purposes, but it is a fairly familiar toy in England and 
elsewhere, and its Arabian counterpart is pleasantly described by C. M. 
Doughty in Arabia Deserta (ch. 15) : ' Some have a toy ^ ferneynj\ of a shard 
pierced with two eyes, and twice stringed with a sewing thread, that the 
mothers spin finely for them of their best camel down; this stone or else 
it is a shive of wood, is slung in the midst, and with a cast in the air they 
twist up the two threads into a double twine, and then drawing out and 
slacking, their gig spins with a loud whirring.’ 

The luy^, then, is a wheel or possibly a disc. The popipos, like the 
iuy§, is an instrument for attracting [e.g. Luc. DiaL Mer. 4. 5), and is used 
also in Dionysiac mysteries, as the I'uy^ is not said to be.^'^'' Seeing, how- 
ever, that it has given its name to an equilateral parallelogram, it would 
be strange if it w ere naturally ^vheel-shaped, and one set of glosses enables 
us to identify it with quite a different instrument. Schol. Clem. Al. 
Protr. p. 15 P writes, on the respectable authority of Diogenianus, poiiPos* 
5ivos, Kcovos, ^uAdpiov oO e^f]TrTai to OTrapTiov, xai ev Taig TsAsTais ^SovsIto 
iva poi2^. The last clause must refer to po^ji^os, not to koovos, for 
the words occur again, though without the name of Diogenianus, in 


“ BM. jeivellery ‘2o6j ; cf. Furtwaengler-Reichhold 
3 . P- 333 * 

® Ib. 1670—3, 1946. A similar earring in Berlin, 
Hadaczek, Gr. Ohrschmuck, Abb. 53, R. Zahn, Ausstel- 
lung ion Schmuckarbeiten aus d. St. Mitseen. p. 58. 

^ From Herrmann, Denkm. Taf. 2 ; cl'. L. Curtins, 
Wandmal. Pomp. p. 249. 

From Milani, Mon. Scelit, T. 4 ; near ihe end of 
the fifth centur)’. 

P™s, London E 744, by the Eretria painter, 
about 430 B.c. (Furtwaengler-Reichhold, i, T, 57). 
The main scene on this p^-xis — a woman dressing — 
is shewn by the marriage-vases to be the preparation 
for a wedding, and the Xereid names ut the ladies 
place it in the house of Xereus, though it is treated 
otherwise as an Athenian domestic scene. Cf. 
J 3 /. 32, p. 92. In fig. 3 the strings are looped 
round the left thumb and right index linger: on 
a fourth-century Apulian situla in the \ ilia Giulia 
(CT. Villa Giulia, IVDr, pi. i and 2. 2j Eios uses 
both thumbs: in fig. 2 Himeros holds the strings in 
his hands, as does Eros in the fresco. 


From London F 373, F 409, F 458. 

They are made of three-ply wood. The extra 
holes were to ascertain the best position for the 
strings, and shewed that unless the holes are quite 
close together the instrument is difficult to spin. 
If the wheel has a smooth edge, the instrument 
makes no more than a faint whii : with a serrated 
edge an agreeable windy whistle mav be produced. 
A similar sound may be made by spinning a diamond- 
shaped instrument in the same wny — a fact which 
may seem to some, though it does not to me, to 
provide a solution of a difficulty to which we are 
coming. 

It may be meiuioned that where the is 

represented in use, it usually looks more like a ring 
than a wheel: that is because the rapidly rotating 
spokes are not draw'ti : cf. fig. 6. 

The Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnologv has examples from Portuguese E. 
Africa and from Greenland. 

Cf. however Hes>ch.: 3 jyyir|s 6 Aiivuaos, 
Cook, geus, I, p. 258. 
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Hesychius s.i>. p6n|3os, and the Etymologicum Magnum gives as one explana- 
tion of the word puariKcp cjaviSicp 6 o-rp£90UCTiv £15 tov d£pa Kai f)xov epttoioOcti. 
The scholiast’s note, therefore, though it has been otherwise punctuated, 
contains three definitions of p 6 tJi( 3 os. With the first two we are not now 
concerned : the instrument described in the third, and in the Etymologicum, 



Fig. 4. — From Apulian \'ases. 


though I know no ancient representation of it, is pretty plainly the turndun 
of Australian aboriginals, or bull-roarer of modern England. In Australia 
this is an oblong piece of wood to the point of which a cord is attached. 
The instrument is swung in a circle by the cord and emits a muttering 
roar which rises in pitch as the speed is increased. That is, in fact, what 



Fig. 5. — “ijyyes. 

Archytas says of poppoi (Diels, Vors, i, p. 334 ? dovya psv kivou^jisvoi ^apOv 
d9i£VTi dxov, icrxupcos Ss o^uv), and the whole performance is very aptly 
described by Euripides {Hel. 1361) as p 6 p| 3 ou £iAiaaoii£va | kukAios Evoais 
aiOEpia. Similar instruments of different shapes are known from other 
countries, and I have found the diamond-shaped tin object, shewn in 
fig. 7 beside a turndun from New South Wales, more effective for its size 
than the larger wooden specimen. Considering the use of the word in 


^op(3;Tv' (j9sv6ovdv Suid. 
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geometry, I think we may assume that the Greek bull-roarer was usually 
of this pattern.^® 
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And here, I think, our difficulties with Theocritus are at an end. 
At each recurrence of the refrain Simaetha takes up her magic wheel 
and sets it spinning: at 1. 30 she swings a bronze bull-roarer; the purpose 


On the buU-roarer see Andrew Lang, Custom 
and Myth (ed. 1904). p. 29. Lang fir^t drew attention 
to Schol. Clem. Al. in this connexion. The name 
bull-roarer, which is now familiar, seems to rest on 
his authority. Seeing that p5ppoi are more than 


once mentioned together with Tuirava (n. 18 below\ 
it is quite likely that the TOupo^Soyyoi pT;ioi, which 
appear in the same company in Aesch. fr. 57, are, 
or include, poppot. 
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is the same, the method, as we had already seen reason to suppose, different. 
Whether p6[jipos always means a bull-roarer is a more difficult question 
which we must now consider. 

The passages in Latin literature relating to the rhombus are mostly 
non-committal. They refer to a magic instrument of attraction, but 
whether it is a wheel or a bull-roarer is no more apparent than in Theocr. 
2 . 30 or in A.P. 6. 165 cjtpstttov paaaapiKou poiapov Oidaoio liucorra.^' In 
one place, however, it might be supposed to be a wheel: Propertius 
(3. 6. 26) writes staminea rhombi ducitiir ille rota. With this passage must be 
considered also Et. ^lag. 706. 29 eaxi 5s Tpoyic^os 6v tutttovtss ipSai Kai 
crTps90VT65 TTOioOcn TrspiSovsiaOai Kai 4;69ov ocTroTsAsiv, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 

^^39 pdppos* TpoxioKos 6v crTp£90Ucriv ipdai tutttovtss Kai oOtcos ktuttov 
ccTTOTsAouai, 4* 144 Kivoujjisvov TpoxioKiov UTTO TGov 9apiJiaKi5o:)V puijipiov 

KaAeiTai (cf. Eustath. 1387. 42 and on Dion. Per. 1134), Schol, Theocr. 
2. 30 (an interlinear gloss in two MSS.) arpaKTOs, 6 yakKovs Tpoxds fi 6 
oTEpsos. At first sight these passages seem to shew that p6|j(3os and rhombus 
were sometimes used of a wheel, but I doubt whether any weight can 
really be attached to the glosses. It is evident, in the first place, that 
ancient scholars were puzzled by the word. Photius writes o I'x^vaiv 01 
ETTiQEid^ovTEs cbs TupTravov, presumably because pop^os and timbrel occur 
in conjunction in more places than one.^^ The scholia to Clement, in 
addition to tw o definitions of koovos and to the three of pop^os mentioned 
above (p. 5), add 6 Koovog Kai poppos* eiSti opyrio’^oos- those to Theo- 
critus, which are plainly much at sea over Simaetha’s magic, and have 
already, both on 1. 17 and 1. 30, identified luy^ and poppos, confound the 
confusion by stating in both places that the w heel is made of w^ax and melted 
on the fire — a foolish inference from 1 . 28 which Tzetzes has copied into his 
note on Lycophron 310. Now^ the note on Theocr. 2. 30 quoted above, 
though it does not, like the other note on that line and the note on 1. 17, 
mention the iuy^, takes us no further than they do. If you think that the 
poppos is the same as the iuy^, it is quite correct to define it as a wheel, 
and that identification is pretty clearly responsible not only for the note 
on Theocr. 2. 30, but also for that on Ap. Rhod. 4. 144. The common 
source of the notes in the Etyrnologicum^ in Eustathius, and on Ap. Rhod. 
I. 1139 does not betray its origin so plainly, but it introduces yet a new’ 
confusion; for when it writes tutttovtes ipaai, it describes wffiat you do 
neither to a bull-roarer nor to an iuy^ nor to any kind of wffieel, but to a 
whipping- top. The position, in short, is this: ancient scholarship, which 


"I he passages known to me are : Prop. 2. 28. 35 
magico tmti sub carmine ihomki^ Ov. Am, i. 8. 7 torto 
conc’tn ihoitibo licia. Fast. 2. 573 cantata ligat cum 
fusco hcia rhombo 11 . tenet, fiim, plumbn) Mart. 
9. 29. 0 Thessalico lunam deducete riiornbo, 12. 37. 17 
secta Cnlcho tuna uapulat rhombo, to ^vhich may be 
added Lucan 6. 460 torti magica uertigine fdi. 

The glos^, perhaps arises from Pindar, p. Ox. 
1604 ( Schr. 1930, p. 346; : creiiva Kordpxu ] 
ycrrspi Trap peydAcc poppoi TUTidvcov/ — the thunder of 
dnims leadeth of the seriice ' Parnell i. 3281, les timbales 


rondes ouvrent le ban (Puech 4. 148). Pindar uses 
the word p6ppcs oddly at OL 13. 94 and Is. 4. 47; 
seeing, however, that poppos and TUTravov are 
elsewhere mentioned as independent instruments 
in this cult (Ap. Rh. i. 1139, Ath. 14. 636 A; cf. 
A.P. 6. ibj), and that Pindar goes on with KporaAa 
and other noises, I suspect that the oddity here 
resides rather in Korrdpxei, and that he means the 
bull-) oarers lead the timbrels. 

The word poppos occurs in the list of Dionysus's 
toys in the Orphic lines on which the scholiast to 
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is evidently puzzled by the word, has in the second Idyll of Theocritus 
identified the p 6 ii[ 3 os with the luy^-wheel : we have seen reason to think that 
identification entirely false, and, if it is so, then, on the present evidence, 
all the glosses which define the p6^pos as a wheel must be disregarded. 
They are in all probability due to that confusion, and quite probaWy also 
derived from the commentaries on Theocritus. 

There remains, therefore, only Propertius’s starninea rota rhombic though 
our conclusions in this case will no doubt extend to the other occurrences 
of rhombus in Latin poetry. \Ve cannot indeed exclude the possibility that 
Propertius shared the mistaken belief of Greek scholars that luy^ and po^pog 
were the samCj^*^^ but I think another explanation more probable. Starninea 
rota would perhaps be a suitable poetical description of the luy^ spinning 
on its two strings : I suggest, however, that it is more apposite of the bull- 
roarer circling on the end of its cord (to which Euripides had already 
applied the adjective kukAios), and that that is in fact Propertius’s 
meaning. ^Vhether rota means the circular track of the instrument 
I will not discuss, since a bull-roarer, if swung fast enough, really looks 
like a wheel and rota may have its ordinary meaning. 

The bird iynx is mentioned by Pliny [y.H. 1 1 . 256) : otherwise the \vord, 
if it occurs at all in Latin, occurs only in a list of magical materials quoted 
by Apuleius [Ap. 30) from Laevius, where Scaliger substituted trochisci^ 
iynges^ taeniae for the MS. trochiscili tinges taeniae^ and most editors print 
trochiscili ungues. Even supposing that iynges is correct and means the 
instrument, not the bird, its left-hand neighbour shews that the ^vord 
need have little claim to be considered Latin. If, therefore, iynx is not 
Latin and rhombus means bull-roarer and has failed to establish its claim 
to any other magical meaning, what is the Latin for the instrument which 
the Greeks called luy^? If Servius is to be believed, it is turbo., for at 
£. 8. 21 he translates Theocritus's refrain 0 turbo rnaritiim meum domum 
addiicito. This word occurs in a magical connexion only in Horace’s prayer 
to Canidia, Epod. 17. 7 citumque retro solue solue tiirbinem^ where the ancient 
commentators are silent except for notes in schol. TV which provide 
unhelpfully both luy^ and poppos as explanations. Neither Horace's line 
nor the other uses of the word turbo help us much to decide its meaning. It 
must be a revolving instrument of some sort, and in default of further 
information we ought perhaps to accept Servius's equation; but for my 
own part I should do so with grave misgiving. In the first place the ancient 


Cilement is commenting : kcovos Kai pon^os Kal 

TTaiyvia KapTrEcriyuia | ijifiAd Te xaAd Trap’ ‘EaTrs- 

pi6cov Aiyucpdbvcov (cf. Orph. Fr, 31. 29 K.), and, to- 
gether with ball, knuckle-bones and castanets, as a 
human child's toy at A.P. 6. 309. Kwvo-, which is 
ambiguously glossed crrpopiXos bv Hcs\ chins and 
schol. Clem., seems to mean lop. Schol, Clem., as 
we have seen, goes on to equate kwvo^ and piupos. 
Hesychius has psppiKi3er poppieT : p£p( 3 iKos Siktiv poppovy 
TpoTTov : poMpos : see Lobeck, Agluophamus, 

p. 699. Possibly, therefore, the word really has this 
meaning and the reference to whipping belongs to 
that sense rather than to a mere misunderstand- 


ing. In case it mav save somebody trouble, I will 
add that a geometrical cone, if swung bv its apex, 
does not, and cannot, produce the sound of a bull- 
roarer. 

Theon, to whose commentary some at any 
rate of our scholia go back, must have been a near 
contemporary. His father .\rtemidorus died, of 
nervous breakdown after meeting a crocodile, 
apparently in the hrst half of the first century b.c. 
{Hermes 35. p. 543 )* 

At \'al. FI. 3. 414. Sen, H.F. 182, rota is the 
circular course of the moon and the year respectively. 
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commentators on \lrgil appear to have used the commentaries on Theo- 
critus,-- and Servius may well have shared their confusion and equated 
luy^ and pop^os : in the second place the i'uy§ is an instrument which must 
necessarily rotate first in one direction and then in the other, and, if Horace 
knew what he was talking about, the appeal to reverse direction would 
be less appropriate to an luy^ than to a bull-roarer or some other instrument 
which could rotate continuously in the same direction. Further: the 






Fig. 8, — Bronze in Berlin, 


luy^-wheel is mentioned by Theocritus and by an Alexandrian epigram- 
matist (p. 3) ; after them, though the word luy^ is used, so far as I am 
aware, its sense is always metaphorical except perhaps once in Lucian.-* 
Nor do I know any representation of the instrument later than 300 b.c. 


-- Wendel, Ueberliefeiung u, Entstehiing d. TheokriU 
schohen^ p. 68. 

Elsewhere turbo means spindle and top^ and as 
both these have also cropped up in connexion with 
^oppos (p, 8 and n. 19), it is natural to inquire 
whether either meaning will serve here. Spindles 
W'ere the object of superstition in Italy (Pliny jWH. 
28. 28), but I know' of no evidence that either they 


or tops were used in magic. The magic papyri 
mention crrpopiAci several times, but in all cases 
the context seems to preclude the meaning top. 
The adjective Sextos twice attached to them iPap, 
Gr. Mag, 2, 25, 13. 9) suggests perhaps shells or pine- 
cones w'ith a right-handed spiral. 

de Dom, 13 wcnrep Otx’ tvyyos q lEipfivos tw KdAAei 
eAkopsvos. 
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except the classicising fresco from Pompeii, and neither painter nor 
writer is valid evidence for its use in his own day. Moreover, the magic 
papyri, which date from the first five centuries of our era and are full of 
love-magic, contain no mention of it.^^ This silence together with the 
very shadowy evidence of its existence in Latin literature invites the suspicion 
that it may have passed out of use. 

No specimens either of luyyes or of pon^oi are known to exist. Either 
might easily pass unrecognised, and it is possible that specimens lurk 
undetected in the repositories of our museums, but I do not think it very 
probable. Simaetha’s bull-roarer was of bronze, and Hekate’s symbol is 
one of iron {Pap. Gr. Mag. 4. 2336), but the aavi 5 iov of the glosses shews 
wood to have been the usual material. Niko’s dedicatory luy^, if it ever 
existed, may have been made of amethyst and gold, but for practical 
purposes the wheel must be light, and either wood or very thin metal 
seems the likely material. It would be a lucky chance if either p 6 iJi( 3 os 
or luy^ survived. Though, however, I cannot point to specimens of 
either of the instruments we have been discussing, there are in Berlin, 
Paris and London objects which have been thought to be luyyss* All 
are of the fourth century and are said to come from Corinth; they are 
round objects formed of two shallow bowls of bronze joined together. 
These are pierced through the centre, and mounted on a forked rod so 
that they can revolve; and three of them are ornamented with repousse 
designs repeated, or nearly repeated, on the two sides. The first of these 
designs (fig. 8) represents a draped woman conversing with a young man; 
the second (fig. 9) a man and a woman with thyrsi ; the third (reproduced 
in fig. 10 with two plainer specimens) a seated child. It is extremely 
difficult to guess what purpose these things may have served, and since 
revolving objects are used in attractive magic, it is possible that they may 
have had some such function. The subjects of the decoration, however, 
do not suggest love-magic, the implements themselves seem over-elaborate 
for such a purpose, and in any case they have little claim to the name 

For completeness’ sake one other instrument mentioned in literary 


It should perhaps be mentioned here that Uvo 
Italic pastes of the snd-ist century b.c. (Furtwaengler, 
Beschr. d. geschn, Steine im Antiqu. 956, T. 12, Ant. 
Gemm. T. 24. 55, my fig. 1 1 : King, Antique Gems 
and Rings, i. p. 376) shew a wheel, which has been 
taken for an iuy§, on a column ; over the wheel 
passes a cord, of which one end is held by Eros, 
the other by a winged female figure whom Furt- 
waengler calls Xemesis-Psyche. I do not understand 
this representation, but, as the cord passes round 
the circumference and not through the hub of the 
wheel, it is unlikely that the wheel is an cf. 

Hor. C, 3. TO. 10. 

The poppos is not common there but it occurs 
at least twice — once as an attribute of Hekate 
{Pap. Gr. Mag. 4. 2336) and once in ritual [ib. 2296') : 
poppov aTps^co aoi KvppdXcov oOy dirropai — that is, 
‘ I am using attractive and abstaining from apotro- 


paic magic ’ (n. 2 above) . 

The Berlin example is figured from dU. 1894. 
p. 119, the Louvre example from De Ridder, Bronzes 
ant. du Louue, pi. 76. 1694. Of the London ex- 
amples two are BM Bronzes 878, 879 : the third came 
to the Museum from the Preston collection. The 
London specimens are described as children’s tovs, 
and certainly they would trundle better than they 
would spin. The Louvre specimen measures 
1' fiV' ; B.M, 878, 879, i' and respectively. 
The Berlin specimen, when complete, was probablv 
a little shorter than that in the Louvre. 

2® My friend Professor G. A. S. Smjder calls my 
attention to an Italian skyphos in Geneva published 
by Deonna {Rev. Arch. 1916, 2. 252) and connected 
by him with magic wheels. The representation is 
mysterious, but I see no reason to think that he is 
right. 
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sources deserves a word. It is described by Psellus (Migne, Pair. Gr. vol. 
122, 1133): 'Ekcctivos aTp69aAos a9o:ipd ecrri adTT9eipov Tiepi- 

KAsiouaa, 5 id Taupeiou crTp£9op£vri ipdvTOS, 5 i’ oAris auTfjs ex^Cfcra xccpaKTfjpag, fjv 
5 f] aTp690VTSs ETTOioOvTo Tag iTnKAfjo-Eis. Kai Td ToiaOra KaAeiv sicbOacjiv luyyas, 
sm cr 9 aipiK 6 v sTyov sits Tpiycovov em Kai oti ayfipcx- a 5 f] SovoOvtss tou^ 



daT]pous f) ^ KTTivcbSeis £^e9cbvouv yeAoovTss Kai tov depa paoTi^ovTsg. 

A closely similar description occurs in Nicephorus Gregoras {ib. vol. 149! 
5401, who, if his text is trustworthy, calls the instrument 'Ekutikos arpocpo? 
and says that the l-mKAiiaeis, not the objects, were called i'uyyss. I do 
not think this instrument, whether called i'uy^ or not, of importance for our 
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present inquiry. The xc<pc(KTfip£s with which it is covered remind one of 
the curious concave disc found with other magical implements at Perga- 
mum : this is divided into thirty-two fields engraved with letters and 

other signs and was probably used for divination, like the AriiJOKpiTou 
acpaipa- TrpoyvcooTiKov jcofis koi Oavavou of a Leiden magic papyrus {Pap. 
Gr. Mag. 12. 35 ih 

If the golden i'uyyss which are said to have hung from the roofs of a 
palace in Babylon and of a temple of Apollo at Delphi (Philostr. Vit. Ap. 
1 . 25, 6. 1 1 ) are not pure fairy-tale, I will not attempt to guess what they 
may have been.^^ 

A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 


R. Wunsch, Antikes ^aiibergerat aus Pergamon, 

p. 45, Taf. 2. 

See on them Cook, ^eiis, i, p. 258. 

31 I am indebted to the Trustees of the British 
?^Iuseum for permission to reproduce objects in the 
Museum: to Dr. R. Zahn in Berlin for the imprint 


reproduced in fig. 1 1 and for various information : 
to Mr. T. C M. Wimvood for the photograph repro- 
duced in tig 6. The substance of thi^ paper was 
read to the Cambridge Philological Society on 
Oct, 26. 1933. 



Fig, II. — P.ysTE in Beriin. (See n. 25.) 



THE PROMETHEUS 


Dr. Farxell’s article on the Prometheus {JHS. liii, 40) demands serious 
attention, not only for the sake of the play and of Aeschylus himself, but 
also because it raises a question of fundamental importance to criticism. 

Dr. Farnell divided the critics of the Prometheus into two groups. There 
are those who have surveyed the soul and mind, not to mention the language, 
of the poet to the last square yard, and have proved that Aeschylus never 
wrote the play at all. These heroes of scientific criticism, to "whom Dr. 
Farnell has done curt justice, need not detain us; ou yap 90^8 p6v ouSe 
EAeeivov toOto, dAAa niapov scrriv. Then there are the ordinarv com- 
mentators on the play, who ‘ through their lack of familiarity with Greek 
or Comparative Religion ’ have missed its real significance. 'O ^£Ta^u 
dpa TouTcov Aoittos, and he is Dr. Farnell, whose knowledge of Comparative 
Religion told him that Aeschylus could not have written this play, while 
his literary sense told him that Aeschylus did. The impasse is complete, 
and it is the signal merit of Dr. Farnell’s article that it brings the dilemma 
into the open and states it with a fullness and a force almost worthy of the 
first play of an Aeschylean trilogy. 

Fet us first consider the relations of Prometheus and Zeus — for here, 
I think, is the heart of the difficulty. There is the view that Prometheus 
was an interfering fool who deserved what he got. Dr. Farnell joins with 
Mr. Thomson in dismissing this as moral cretinism ; it is worse. It is also 
intellectual cretinism, for it destroys the tragedy. Unless we can sympathise 
fully and poignantly with Prometheus, the play sinks to something like the 
level of melodrama. What then? Are we to find some mere Aristotelian 
dpapTia in Prometheus? For certainly we must, somewhere in the trilogy, 
be able to sympathise with Zeus, or at least to see some reason in 
his action. Mr. Thomson sees this, and attributes to Prometheus as 
dpapTia a deficiency in aco9pocruvri ; to which Dr. Farnell’s reply is entirely 
convincing. But, if Mr. Thomson is wrong on this point, is Dr. Farnell 
right? Is there no middle way? If the play is a tragedy, Zeus must have 
a case of some sort, but one which does not imply diaapTia in Prometheus. 
\\e may perhaps find that case, for there is an alternative to the dpapTia, 
the more tragic alternative, that his act may have been in no sense wrong, 
but ill-fitting — as Aristotle said in a different connexion — Trpos 6v ote f| 
OTCP f) ou EVEKO. To this WO shall return; for the moment it is necessary 
to keep to Zeus and Prometheus. 

Dr. Farnell insists time after time on the utter hatred of Zeus to Man 
and of Man to Zeus. Zeus is not merely an imperfect God but is entirely 
and without reservation evil ; the High God of the Greeks is held up to 
us as a malignant deity, essentially hostile to man. It may well indeed 
have been a fateful crisis when the High God was so portrayed. But he 
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was not, for (i) he is not the High God at all, but a new and insecure 
tyrant; (2) he does not hate mankind; (3) he is not entirely and essentially 
evil. 

(1) One may take it, I suppose, that the High God is at least immortal 
and all-powerful. But Prometheus confidently looks forward to Zeus’ 
overthrow. Here, therefore, Aeschylus is concerned not with the High 
God, but with one who later became the High God. What Pheidias was 
doing seems to me to be irrelevant. 

(2) We can, I think, be over-interested in the human race— in this 
play. Zeus, having with difficulty established himself, decides to destroy 
the poor things that were doing duty as humans at that time and to make 
another race. Why must this be malignant hatred? Let us keep our 
sense of proportion. Prometheus had not then done his civilising work; 
it was no new thing, at this early stage, for one race to succeed another on 
the earth ; ^ and Zeus could surely urge that at this time it w as good 
practical politics that a new God should have a new human race to deal 
wfith. I, at least, am unable fully to share Dr. Farnell’s indignation. 

(3) As there is no need to find a fault in Prometheus, so there is no 
need to whitewash Zeus — only to try to understand him. W'hy, for instance, 
neglect all the apologies for him at w'hich Aeschylus hints? He is new, 
he is young, he suffers from the characteristic TupavviSog voariiJia; he 
was victorious only 66Acp, and that the 56Aos of a recent enemy. He is 
brutal to lo, but that does not make him ‘ utterly evil.’ He planned to 
destroy the human race, ‘ and there is no hint given by Aeschylus that 
Zeus intended to create a better; and in the Hesiodic poems, when Zeus 
destroys one race of men, a w'orse usually takes its place.’ But what 
happens in the Hesiodic poems is not evidence, and let us think dramatic- 
allv; for {a) had Zeus proposed to create a worse race, Prometheus would 
assuredly have said so himself and not left it to Hesiod; {b) if merely 
‘ another ’ race, better or worse not being in question, then why give 
hints about it? (c) if a better, this w^ould not have been pointed out by 
Prometheus, nor by Aeschylus in that part of the trilogy in which he con- 
centrates sympathy on Prometheus. Aeschylus, in fact, has carefully 
left the question e^co Tfis TpoycpSias, and there it ought to remain. More- 
over, we should not forget that w e have yet no presentation of Zeus’ side 
of the case. He does not reveal his purpose to Prometheus. W’hy should 
he? He merely issues orders. 

These considerations may not convince. Then one may be advanced 
from a different quarter. We must decide whether this play is a tragedy 
or a religious document ; w hether Aeschylus was a dramatist or a preacher 
and propagandist. If in each case the latter, then the layman can have 
little to say. If the former, then one thing can be asserted with confidence, 
that Zeus is not all evil, for a being w'ho is all evil is of no use to a tragic 
poet. Comparative Religion has its certainties; so, in its own sphere, 
has Literary Criticism, and this is one of them. A clash between a perfect 


1 Cf. Mr. Max Beerbohm, .4 Suriey’, Mr. Bonar really is vulgar.' Mr. Asquith: ‘I conceive, bir, 

Law (indicating Mr. George Robey) : ‘ Now he that he could plead justihcatoiA' tradition.’ 
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Prometheus and an utterly evil Zeus may be instructive, destructive, what 
you will, but it is not Tragedy.- 

If then we can conceive of Zeus as something less than the Devil, 
the paradox is already eased a little, but I feel that the ‘ Suffering God ’ 
motive needs, if not qualification, at least investigation. \Vhy is Prometheus 
punished? Because, obviously, he saved the human race from destruction. 
But is it so obvious ? Was he punished for this, or for the mere disobedience ? 
Prometheus says repeatedly for this only; of course he does. It would be 
a strangely undramatic hero who should say that his services to Alan were 
not the cause but only the occasion of his punishment. Kratos says so, 
but Kratos is a stupid underling. The sympathetic Hephaestus ® exclaims, 

‘ What a reward for your services to Alan ’ ; but Hephaestus "was not 
necessarily in Zeus’ inner counsel. Hermes, the direct emissary, speaks 
only of disobedience and defiance. If, as the trilogy unrolled itself, it 
should become apparent that Zeus’ motive had indeed been his inability 
to endure disobedience, we have a fine stroke of tragedy in that the dis- 
obedience ^vas offered in so noble a cause. And how the trilogy unrolled 
itself we do not know. ^Ve have some information about the mechanics 
of the plot ; none about its inner motives. 

But let us grant that the punishment was inflicted because of the 
(piAauOpcoTTia itself. I think we should grant this (though not without 
scrutiny) ; it accords better with the tone of the play, and it heightens the 
tragedy. What then? Are we driven back into the paradox? Not in 
the least. I suggested that we should look for some relation, \Vhen, Where, 
or How', before attributing dpapTia to Prometheus or senseless barbarity 
to Zeus. In the nature of the case we are compelled to guess. The guess 
hazarded above is perhaps defensible, but I am not concerned to defend 
it, for it rests on negative grounds, and there is a better guess which rests 
on something positive. 

Is it not possible that we, with a greater analogy in our minds, are 
inclined to overemphasise this aspect of Prometheus as the Suffering 
God ? It is perhaps not altogether idle to say that if you go back to such 
primitive legends for your subject, your hero must be a God of some sort; 
there was no one else. Heracles too appeared on the Athenian stage, 
and he suffered ; he was even psychologically investigated by Euripides. 
Our dramatic scale is different, and we may forget it. Aly point is not 
to depreciate the significance of Prometheus as the Suffering God, but to 
suggest that Aeschylus may also have thought of him as a tragic hero; 
and that Aeschylus did so is suggested by at least one passage in the play. 
In the speech of Prometheus, 199 ff., there is adumbrated a fine tragic 
situation ^vhich I do not remember to have seen pointed out, one which, 
even if it is of no importance to the trilogy, is worth noticing as an illustra- 
tion of the poet’s dramatic fecundity. Prometheus, allied in blood and 
sympathy to the Titans, is unique among them in his foreknowledge, and 


Milton discovered this. explain why Aeschylus made Hephaestus somewhat 
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he alone knows that the victory is to go not to brute force but to Intelligence. 
Moreover, he has the necessary intelligence.^ He naturally offers this 
weapon to his own friends, but they are too brutish to use it. The lonely 
Titan, unable to help his own side, goes over, hesitatingly, to Zeus, who, 
though perhaps not less cruel than the Titans, is at least teachable. But 
Prometheus cannot rest content with educating Zeus (if it may so crudely 
be put) ; he must rescue Man too from ignorance. It is surely a fine 
tragic conception, and it suggests that there was, to Aeschylus, another 
side to Prometheus than the Suffering God. So far we have the text as 
our guide; may we continue conjecturally ? Zeus, even if not already 
determined to create for himself a new human race, at least tries to fore- 
stall the obvious design of his new ally to pass on this strange new weapon 
to man. He does not understand it, he does not feel sure of Prometheus’ 
loyalty, and he fears a new and more formidable race of Titans. Prometheus, 
however, cannot stop ; he goes on, and he suffers. Not malignant cruelty, 
perhaps, but sheer ignorant panic. 

This, I trust, is not ^ ingenious.’ It is a guess, but it is based on some- 
thing within the play, and it touches the framework of the play at several 
points. It lends to Zeus the beginnings of a sympathetic character without 
detracting from Prometheus, and to the audience a motive for Zeus’ action 
which they could receive in the second play without feeling that they 
had been bamboozled in the first. This, or something like it, I suggest 
was the ill-fitting relation for which \ve were to look. 1 suggest that Pro- 
metheus was not presented as the Suffering God tout court ; that his suffering 
was made the more tragic in that there was, from Zeus’ point of vie\v% 
some show of reason in it. In fact, that Aeschylus was not, in a groping 
and unexplained way, anticipating the Christian Tragedy, but very surely 
and magnificently anticipating the Aristotelian. 

After Prometheus and Zeus, the poet himself demands attention. 
He is ' par excellence the apostle of Zeus, as Pindar . . . of Apollo.’ ' Pindar 
the apostle of Apollo ’ I find, if I may say so, a happy and an exact phrase, 
but ‘ Aeschylus the apostle of Zeus ’ less so. But we are to think of 
Aeschylus as believing in a received Zeus, a personal God, who is to be 
followed and defended ? Pindar follows Apollo in this way, but Aeschylus 
was no Pindar. He does not follow; he searches and questions, and 
‘ Zeus ’ is the result of his searches, an ever-receding symbol of an ever- 
deepening faith. ^ Why did Aeschylus nail Zeus to his mast-head and not 
Apollo ? Surely for this reason among others, that Apollo was too brightly 
defined, already too personal to serve as the supreme symbol of his philo- 
sophic faith. In Apollo there was something to harmonise, but little to 
find out. It has been said before that Aeschylus virtually created Zeus; 
this seems nearer the truth than that he ‘ believed ’ in him. That a man 
of his calibre was in any essential sense confined in, or deeply interested 
in, a cult I find it difficult to imagine. What Dr. Parnell cites as ' the 
decisive passage ’ ^ seems to me to be decisive the wrong way. Aeschylus 
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sought Zeus, ^vith very different weapons indeed, but in the same spirit, 
as Euripides; SuoroTraoTov eiSevai is very like Aeschylus. 

These are perhaps matters on which argument is bound to be in- 
effective. Each of us has a right to his own Aeschylus, and Dr. Farnell 
more than most. But one may perhaps be pardoned if one feels, in reading 
his article, that Dr. Farnell both knew and cared more about Zeus-cults 
than Aeschylus did ; he saw in him a devotee of a cult which by this time 
had attained a certain stage of development. That Aeschylus should 
suddenly go back to the earliest and most unedifying legends Dr. Farnell 
found quite inexplicable. It is nearly as mystifying that he was not pro- 
secuted for da6(3£ia, for he could only have been attacking the received 
religion. Regard Aeschylus, however, not as an adherent to a cult or 
a devotee ; regard his audience too as being willing to use their imagina- 
tions; think of Aeschylus as a profound religious philosopher and at the 
same time a poet who found in Zeus a possibly inadequate but the only 
conceivable symbol of God, as a poet and thinker who voyaged in regions 
far above the official religion of the average citizen — do this, and the 
‘ challenge ’ fades. On Dr. FarnelFs showing, it is inexplicable that 
Aeschylus should have suddenly rounded on his God; on this showing 
there can be no conceivable explanation short of mental failure. Nothing, 
surely, could have persuaded the poet to take this comparatively unim- 
portant step, a mere waste of mental energy, of substituting Prometheus 
for Zeus in his dramatic symbolism — nothing, not even the Athenian 
potters. Once allow that the poet is greater than the cult, or that cult- 
worship is only one, and that not the profoundest expression of religious 
belief and experience, and this aspect of the paradox becomes much less 
oppressive. 

The crux of the matter, so far as concerns this side of the argument, 
is contained in this sentence : ‘ We might say that Aeschylus gives himself 
up wholly to his dramatic imagination, which comes near to shattering 
his normal theologic creed.’ But is it possible so to treat Aeschylus’ 
mind as a dyarchy? Can one conceive of these tremendous creations, 
not only TocrauTa ovTa, but also ToiauTa, as proceeding from anything 
but a mind completely and intensely at one with itself? one in which 
theologic creed, dramatic imagination, intensity of thought and power 
over his art were simply different expressions of the same thing? Dido 
ran away with Vergil, but because his hero was not sufficiently heroic to 
stop it ; Satan ran away with Milton because pure Devil is not a dramatic 
character, and, however fully Milton was possessed by his theologic creed, 
it remained to some extent a datum. But Aeschylus, unlike Vergil and 
Milton, was unquestionably master in his own house. With him, surely, 
" theologic creed ’ is only a figure of speech, only one aspect of the man 
himself, as his dramatic imagination is another. Had these two, in 
Aeschylus, suddenly started to work in opposite directions it would have 
been more than a crisis in Greek Religion ; it would have been a cataclysm 
in Nature. 

There remains the thorny problem of the Aucris. Dr. Farnell out- 
lines the only conclusion that he would accept, and says that he cannot 
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imagine Aeschylus doing that. Neither can I ; but those of us who hold 
the traditional view on this point may say that if we fail to suggest a con- 
vincing Auaig, that proves merely that we are no Aeschyli. But when 
Dr. Farnell says that Zeus is so blackened that no rehabilitation is credible, 
he has, I fear, Aeschylus against him. Prometheus makes several prophecies 
which are not fulfilled, but when Aeschylus allows him to say 

6XK £[jiTTas 
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the poet is throwing down a challenge to himself which he is bound to 
take up. Whth the manner of its doing we are not at the moment con- 
cerned. I certainly am going to hariolate no more. The passage is 
conclusive, I think, for the view that reconciliation, therefore ^ rehabilita- 
tion,’ therefore some development or change in Zeus, was actually envisaged 
by the poet. However, for the sake of argument, let us concede that it 
is incredible; what conclusion follows? Simply this, that Aeschylus 
failed in his intention, even as Milton failed to justify the ways of God to 
Man. 

To sum up. It is suggested that Zeus was not the Devil; that Pro- 
metheus is not in any way at fault; that, since the opposition between 
absolute good and absolute evil is not a tragic theme, and since the trilogy 
probably was tragic, we should look for the real source of the tragedy in 
some such relation between the protagonists as the one proposed above. At 
the beginning of the play we find that Zeus (speaking crudely) has power 
but not intelligence ; Prometheus has intelligence but not power ; mankind 
has neither. The intelligence of Prometheus gives the victory to Zeus, 
and creates civilisation among men. I cannot but feel that in the slow 
coalition of Power and Intelligence, typified in the reconciliation of Pro- 
metheus and Zeus (foreshadowed by Aeschylus), lies the kernel of the 
trilogy,® Be that as it may, most of us, not believing that either the poet 
or his audience was held spellbound by any definitive ‘ Zeus,’ would like 
to see the gradual evolution of mankind’s Zeus as at least a leading theme 
in the whole work. \Vhere is the fatal obstacle? Here; ' Griechisch ist 
solche Vorstellung . . . nicht ’ ; ' This moral evolution of the High God 
was never believed in by any who believed in the God at all.’ That is 
to say, the fatal objection is imposed on the play from the outside. 

Here, apart from the merits of this particular case, we meet the wider 
question which was mentioned at the outset. Dr. Parnell’s criticism is 
specialist criticism, and I suggest that the major difficulties that make his 
paradox are directly attributable to this fact. The Prometheus is a play, 
and if you treat it as a document in Comparative Religion it will not 
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work. Dr. Farnell ^\■as, in my experience of these matters, unique among 
specialist-critics in that he admitted that it does not work. The whole 
question of the relationship between literature and the newer specialist 
studies stands in need of consideration. Tragedy happens to have suffered 
badly from the ministrations of specialists in a dozen different subjects. 
The consecrated metaphor is that of throwing light upon it, but unfortu- 
nately this light proceeds from a fixed source, and that, often, the wrong 
one. Dr. Farnell points out that Professor Murray’s rays lend to the 
image here a queer distortion; that German school on which both Dr. 
Farnell and Mr. Thomson have said things that needed saying, trium- 
phantly illuminates the void. The Criticism of Literature is the function 
of Literary Criticism. Its rays, and its only, are trained directly upon 
the object. Pure Literary Criticism has, howevei', both here and in 
Germany, grown somewhat demode ; but Tragedy, and all literature, 
will continue to suffer until it is recognised that, in its own sphere. Criticism 
is architectonic. This is not to decry specialism, or to suggest that it has 
nothing to say to literature. If some part of a literary work happens to 
face a searchlight, Criticism will see the better — only it should not counten- 
ance any shifting of the object. Drama is to be criticised solely as drama; 
a poet as a poet. Let it be demonstrated that the poet was primarily 
interested in a given subject, that this interest, for the moment at least, 
dominated his art; then the words of the specialist in this subject are 
decisive. But if the poet is working as an artist, from his whole mind, 
then surely the final judgment remains with Literary Criticism. Dr. 
Farnell laments that there should be scholars working on the Classics 
who are devoid of literary sense. It is a pity, but there it is. And after 
all, why should a numismatist, as such, have a literary sense ? The literary 
critic is not expected to have a flair for the attribution of a statue to its 
proper source. New conditions bring new needs, and the need here, I 
think, is to recognise the function of Criticism. In its own sphere it has 
the last word, and if our numismatist should be interested in a purely 
literary work, it is the business of Criticism to give him his raw material, 
not vice versa. Literary Criticism, certainly, is not an exact science, 
but that does not alter the fundamental principle. There must be co- 
operation, but there must also be understanding. 
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Of the children Echidna bore to Typhon the Chimaera was certainly 
the most illogical. She might even be considered as the very strangest 
among all the fantastical beings orientalising art in Greece liked to represent. 
For though she was called the goat, yet she stands before us as a lion, and 
the only thing there is of a goat about her is a head, that grows like a 
parasite out of the lion’s back, and, in most cases, looks piteous rather than 
terrific.^ Even the later addition of a pair of forefeet ^ cannot contribute 
to making her look formidable. AVe are told that she has a mighty weapon : 
the fiery flames she can eject from her mouth. Yet perched as she is, it 
is not easy for her to make use of this weapon; she will have to manoeuvre 
very skilfully in order not to harm the lion, whose head will always come 
between her and the enemy they are confronting. Of course we can 
attribute the same weapon to the lion also, but suppose this animal is a 
terrible TrupTrvoos Aeaiva,^ as it is sometimes represented, what is then 
the use of the goat’s head, that looks so strange and can do so little? If, 
on the contrary, it is only the goat that spits fire, what is the use of the lion, 
that must hinder her more often than help her? To the eye the image 
is as objectionable as to the mind, for the wings of boars and horses, the 
human features of lions and birds, look quite natural beside an inorganic 
head, that rises from an animal’s back. 

Many have already felt that such a monster could not be of pure 
Greek origin and that it required an explanation. Now the whole story 
of Bellerophon and the Chimaera was placed in Lycia by the Greeks 
themselves, and Malten has pointed out in his able article upon this subject ^ 
that indeed the hero, his mount and the Chimaera herself cannot have 
originated elsewhere than in that corner of Asia Minor. But it is not 
from there that the image comes, as far as we can see. For when we find 
Chimaeras represented in Lycia, they are in reality Greek Chimaeras : 
it was not the native art that created them. So we shall have to look 
elsewhere to find out from where the Greeks derived the animal, which 
seemed to them a fit illustration of a Lycian myth that had become popular 
in their country. 


^ This difficulty was already felt in antiquity; ^ Eurip. Electra 474. 
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The first explanation was that of Milchhofer : “ Minoan seals some- 
times shewed two animals of which the one was partially hidden behind 
the other, so that only his head and his legs shewed. If the artist, out of 
carelessness omitted the legs, as may happen, we had something like the 
Chimaera. This looked plausible at first,® but later on it became difficult 
to believe that archaic art in Greece and in Etruria could have been 
influenced by some few products of an industry which had already ceased 
to exist many centuries ago. 

Then the lion whose tail ended in a serpent’s head was discovered 
in archaic art,'^ and analogies to it were found on Hittite monuments.® 
This was something, but it did not bring us very far; for the head of the 
serpent, mentioned, it is true, both by Homer and Hesiod, was a detail 
that is often omitted altogether by Greek as well as by Etruscan artists. 
It was the goat’s head that was the great mystery. Now there is on a 
protocorinthian vase ® one curious analogy to the Chimaera. This is a 
lion, carrying a human head upon its back (fig. i). Some archaeologists 
thought they could explain this fantastic being by comparing it with 
Hittite sphinxes from Sinjerli, which cariv’ upon their breast a head of a 



Fig. I. — From a Protocorinthian \\\bE in Boston. 

lion, cut off just behind the ears.^° Here we also have one being with 
two different heads, which have only to change their places to become 
something like fig. i . This is an explanation we might accept. We must 
keep in mind, however, that this lion is not an isolated Greek fantasy or 
a misunderstanding of a well-known Oriental motive, but that it must 
be an invention of Asiatic origin, for similar lions with human heads 
appear on early Etruscan gold ornaments. Moreover, the change the 
sphinx had to undergo in order to become fig. i was in reality greater 
than it may seem at the first glance: the lion’s head which the sphinx 
carries like an awe-inspiring gorgoneion on her breast must become the 
principal head of the monster, whereas the human head is placed in the 
secondary position. Yet, as I say, we might accept this for want of a better 
explanation. 

But even those who ventured this hypothesis did not seem to be very 
enthusiastic about it. So I think there is still room for another that does 
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not require such changes from one type into another. In this case Etruscan 
art can help us. Beside the common type of Chimaera we find in Etruria 
another one, in which the lion has wings that end in the head of a goat. 
Fig. 2 gives the rough image as it appears very often on vases of bucchero 



Fig. 4. — From a Proto- ’ 

CORINTHIAN \\\bE. FiG. j. ReLILF IN THE BRITISH ME'^EUM. 



Fig, 6, — Bronze from Leristan. the British Museum. 

nero.^“ Fig. 3, from a gold fibula/* shows more clearly that a wing instead 
of a neck was meant. This kind of Chimaera, though in no wise more 
logical than the first, has at any rate the advantage of being more decora- 
tive and pleasing to the eye. M'hether it was also known in Greece I am 
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not quite sure; perhaps fig. 4, from a protocorinthian vase,^^ is a reminis- 
cence of it, for from the shoulder of the lion two lines curve towards a 
minuscule goat’s head. Now which of the two was the original type? 
The winged Chimaera certainly was no Etruscan derivation of a wingless 
Greek original, for in Oriental art we have the same composition of an 
animal carrying a second head on its wing-top. I found several instances 
of this : the first is given in fig. 5, a fragment of a relief in stone, the pro- 
venance of which is unknown.^ ^ The second (fig. 6) is the cheek plaque of 
a bit from Luristan.^^ Another Luristan monster, an ibex out of the end 
of whose back rises a horned human head,^^ recalls the lion of fig. i and 
may be a degeneration of the same motive. The third (fig. 7) is a sphinx, 
supporting on her wing the head of a griffin. She forms the centre of an 
openwork disc belonging to the treasure of the Oxus.^^ A fourth example 
occurs on a late Assyrian cylinder : a centaur, the top of ^vhose wing is 
formed by an eagle-griffin’s head, points an arrow at a flying ibex.^^ I 
think the Greeks, having become acquainted with a similar fantasy, a 
lion whose wing ended in the head of a goat — we see from the examples 
given that there were many variants both in the principal figures and 
in the additional heads — accepted it as an image of the terrible goat from 
the myth for which they thought an ordinary representation of the animal 
in question was inadequate. And while the Etruscans generally kept to 
the ^^inged type, the Greeks changed the wing into a neck, which seemed 
more natural to them. Unless, as is also possible, they were inspired by 
the wingless Oriental examples which, as we have seen, existed beside the 
other type in Luristan. 

The animal whose wing was topped by a head did not die in the 
Orient after having given birth to the Greek Chimaera, for in Romanesque 
art it appears again, to bear witness to the longevity of Oriental fantasies.^^ 

In one respect this discovery is remarkable. AVe are accustomed to 
see a certain number of analogies between Achaemenid and Greek archaic 
art. Classical archaeology has a good explanation for them : a Greek 
artist is known to have worked in Persia, and many Greeks had been 
planted over on Persian soil. Therefore all points of resemblance must 
be due to Greek influence. To take an example: we have Persian speci- 
mens of the well-known rhyton that terminates in the forepart of an 
animal.-^ No scholar seems to have a doubt about the Greek origin of 
the type, although one lets it voyage eastward earlier than the other.-^ 
But what are we to believe in this case, in which an ornamental motive 
appears to be very well at home in Persia, whereas the one Greek example 
of it is rather doubtful? Are we really to believe in an Etruscan artist 
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who exercised the same profound and lasting influence as his Greek 
colleagues ? Or may we accept here a Persian influence on Orientalising 
art in Europe? Our belief that Greek archaic art with regard to Persia 
always was the giver possibly often is the result of our imperfect knowledge. 
To take again the case of the rhyton; at Nihawand Herzfeld found one 
in the shape of a cow’s head, that looks like a replica of many Greek and 
Italian specimens, but whose painted decoration denotes the bronze age; 
whereas the legs of a bitumen tripod found at Susa in a grave dating from 
the third millennium b.c. already shew the form of the other type of rhyton, 
that terminates in the forepart of a crouching animal.-^ Neither does the 
general theory hold here. To all appearance the monster whose wing 
ends in another animal’s head was of Iranian origin, and once knowing 
this we may well ask whether it was the only one of its kind that was taken 
over by Orientalising art. 

I have still a fe%v words to say about a recent discovery which bears 
upon our subject. A short time ago Persson published some glass plaques, 
found by him at Dendra.-^ They shew two different designs; the one, 
explained as Europa on her bull, need not trouble us here, but the other 
is of importance to us. A plaque, which unfortunately is in a bad state 
of preservation, is said by Persson to depict the classical Chimaera and 
Bellerophon; ‘ a lion advances slowly towards the right and it looks as 
if a goat’s head were growing out of its back; the tail, which curves up 
in an arch, is unusually long ; in front of it is seen a man who appears to 
be backing away.’ Both von Wilamowitz and Nilsson - eagerly took 
up the author’s view, that indeed we had to do with a Mycenean repre- 
sentation of a classical myth. Perhaps if they had given another look at 
the photographs of the object in question,^^ some doubt might have arisen 
in their minds whether Persson’s explanation of the image was right. For 
myself, I have never been able to see the plaque otherwise than I have 
drawn it in fig. 8 ; the so-called goat’s head is in reality the hindquarters 
of a jumping goat, whose forefeet just touch the earth. Analogous com- 
positions of a lion and its prey occur more than once in Mycenean and 
Minoan art.-® Anne Roes. 
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THE NE\V DATING OF THE CHREMONIDEAN WAR 


This war, in which Antigonus was faced by the triple alliance of 
Egypt, Athens, and Sparta with her allies, started with the decree ^ moved 
by Chremonides in August-September of the year of the archon Peithidemos 
at Athens ; the actual military operations began in the following spring. 
Peithidemos’ year used to be put in 266 5; I gave my reasons in 1920 for 
putting it in 267/6,^ as had already been done by Professor A. C. Johnson. 
Recently Professor Dinsmoor^ has put Peithidemos in 270/69; the archon 
himself is a mere name and the tribe of his secretary unknown. Dinsmoor 
was trying to keep the tribal rotation undisturbed, and to effect this he 
shifted the archons Menekles and Nikias of Otryne (Nikias H) forward to 
.269/8 and 268/7; and as their years were war years he took these years 
4 to be part of the Chremonidean war and therefore put Peithidemos in 
270/69. Subsequently Professor Ferguson ^ followed Dinsmoor as to this ; 
but he now puts Peithidemos in 267/6, for reasons different from mine, 
though he still retains Menekles and Nikias II in 269/8 and 268/7.'^'' 
Dinsmoor’s proposal to antedate the beginning of the Chremonidean war 
by three years is so drastic that it needs careful examination ; and before 
considering the archons in question I may briefly indicate some of the 
historical difficulties of the new view. 

First, Areus. He was killed in the campaigning season (summer) of 
265 ; ^ whether the day of his death actually fell in the Athenian year 
266/5 265/4 is immaterial. He had had one fruitless campaigning 

season,^ having come north and gone home again without fighting, which 
means that he could not pass Antigonus’ [i.e, Craterus’) lines across the 
Isthmus of Corinth; and Pausanias’ statement of fact is not invalidated 
by the remark he puts into the mouth of the Egyptian nauarch Patroclus,'^ 
It is obvious that Areus must have made some move during the first cam- 
paigning season of the war; if that season was 269, he cannot have waited 
to move till 266. But if his fruitless campaign was in 269 and he was 
killed in 265 (a date which is independent of the Athenian archon list), 
what about the three intervening years? He did not lead his allies up 
to Craterus’ lines and back again each year for four years; no Pelopon- 


1 /G“. II, 686 -f 687 add. = 434/5. 

2 JHS, XL, 1920, p. 15a. 

3 B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the 
Hellenistic Age, 1931. 

^ W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tiibal Cycles in the 
Hellenistic Age, 1932. 

In an article appearing in AJPh. for July 1934, 
the draft of which he kindly sent me to read. My 
own paper had already gone to press. 

® E. Meyer, Foischungen ::ur alten Geschichte, II, 
pp. jiosqq.; Tarn, J//y. 1920, p. 150. 


® Pausanias III, 6, 4-6; Justin XX\'I, i, 7, 

‘ That he could not attack Antigonus on land 
because his men were Egyptians and sailors. What 
he would really have landed would have been his 
troops, the mercenaries on board. P. Roussel, 
La Grece et V Orient, 1928, p. 415, suggests that he 
had no troops. But if SEG. II, 161 really belongs 
to the Chremonidean War (Beloch, Griech. Gesch. 
W , ii, p. j03\ Ptolemy must have played a larger 
part in it than we know of. 
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nesian alliance would have held together. And if he stayed at home for 
three years, how came he to collect his allies and go north in 265, just 
when Antigonus wanted him ? We are landed in an absurd situation. 

Next, Antigonus. If there was one thing which the earlier rulers 
of Macedonian blood did understand, it was the first principles of war ; ^ 
and the first principle of all, I believe, is to seek out and destroy the principal 
armed force of the enemy, — in this case the Spartans. Antigonus had to do 
the seeking, for he could pass Craterus’ lines and Areus could not; yet 
{ex hypothesi) it was not till tho, fifth campaigning season of the war that he 
sought to bring Areus to action. I do not envisage any Macedonian king 
making war like that against an enemy whom he was fairly certain of 
defeating in a pitched battle. In the tradition, Antigonus, like Areus, 
has one fruitless campaigning season; his Gauls mutiny, and it needs a 
considerable battle to destroy them.^ The two fruitless seasons must 
coincide, for Antigonus’ embarrassment was the reason why Areus had 
no fighting; and it cannot be doubtful that this w^as the first season of the 
war, ex hjpothesi 269. Antigonus then proceeds to spend three years doing 
nothing ; during this time his enemies, who were the attacking side, kindly 
left him alone, so that at the end of the time he was able to come back and 
completely defeat them. It does not sound very probable. Dinsmoor does 
not consider this long delay at all. Ferguson has said that the chronology 
of the war can be worked out on the assumption that Chremonides’ decree 
was in 270; but the only hint he gives of how to do it is to say that the 
mutiny of the Gauls and the invasion of Macedonia by Alexander of Epirus 
gave Athens a respite. The mutiny would paralyse Antigonus for one 
season, ex hypothesi 269; but it only meant recruiting more mercenaries 
and perhaps calling up more Macedonians, and he would have been 
ready again by 268, Alexander was driven out of Macedonia by an 
army commanded by the crown prince Demetrius ; even if his com- 
mand was nominal, he had to share the hardships of the campaign. The 
earliest possible date for his birth is autumn 276, so that in spring 266 he 
was only 9I (or less), in spring 268 only 7T Alexander’s intervention 
cannot then be used to fill the gap; it is possible in 263, but not in 268-6. 
The year 270 for Chremonides’ decree creates no less difficulty from the 
side of Antigonus than from that of Areus. 

^Vorse still are the difficulties from the side of Egypt. She must have 
sent her fleet the first season of the war, ex hypothesi 269, or what was she 
there for? It was commanded by Patroclus; the name of his base, 
' Patroclus’ camp,’ was remembered for centuries. And Patroclus was 
certainly nauarch, as Pausanias says, because no one but the nauarch 
could be in command of the main Egyptian fleet. When did he become 
nauarch? Arsinoe II died in July 270, and Callicrates was nauarch for long 
enough after her death to build, dedicate, and open, as nauarch^ his temple 

® Tarn, Hellenistic Military and JS'aval Developments, over kings’ names (Tarn, jHS, 1909, p. '.iGj'i. it 
pp. 43 sqq, cannot be supposed that Demetrius the Fair is 

® Trogus, Pr*?/. XX\T ; Justin XXVI, 2, 1-7. meant. 

Op. cit. p. 74, n. I. Strabo VUI, 398; Pans. I, i, i ; Steph. s.i. 

Justin XXVI, 2, It. Looking at Trogus' care HaTpoKAou vfjjos. 
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at Zephyrion to her as Arsinoe Aphrodite.^® A new nauarch, with a great 
war beginning, would have to take command some time before navigation 
opened in March, so as to get acquainted with things ; at the outside, Calli- 
crates would have had only some six months to plan, build, and open 
that temple, all the stone having to be imported. Others must say if 
this be possible ; I do not find it easy of belief. Again, Callicrates had 
been extremely successful and was much honoured; why should Ptolemy 
make a change with a great war impending ? If the change tvas made in 
winter 267/6, I have suggested a reason elsewhere which at any rate is 
feasible; in winter 270/69 no reason can be found. It is not credible 
that Patroclus led Egypt’s fleet to Attica in spring 269. 

These are some obvious difficulties of the new theory; none of them 
arise if Chremonides’ decree was passed in 267. Dinsmoor gives three 
reasons for the new belief, tvhich must now be examined : (a) Pausanias 
says that it was a very long war; [b) it was Arsinoe’s war and must 
therefore have begun as near her death (July 270) as possible; and (c) 
the tribal rotation demands that the archons Menekles and Nikias II 
should be placed in the years 269/8 and 268/7. 

Of these reasons, the first is merely a mistake. Pausanias does not 
say that the war lasted etti pcxKpoTaTov ; he says that Athens held out etti 
paKpoTOTov, a very different thing; when Antigonus formed the siege 
of the city, the siege lasted ‘ a very long time.’ Pausanias here probably 
goes back, through whatever intermediaries, to Phylarchus, for no one 
else is known in the third century who wrote on the Chremonidean war; 
and the question is, what would ‘ a very long siege ’ mean to a Hellenistie 
historian of Phylarchus’ day? The sieges he would naturally think of 
were Macedonian sieges, conducted with all the resources of engineering 
science, short and sharp; whether the city were taken or not, they did 
not tie up their operations by long blockades. Even Demetrius’ siege of 
Athens itself can hardly have lasted a year, and indeed between Alexander’s 
accession and Phylarchus’ day I can only recall one siege which did last 
as long as a year; Antigonus I took fifteen months to reduce Tyre, but 
Tyre on its island was in a very special position (even Alexander had 
taken seven months) and he may have had to blockade it.^® Looking at 
Gonatas’ relations with Athens, he would certainly want Athens itself 
and not a desert, and therefore he presumably blockaded it, as Pausanias 
says,^® and did not try to storm it with siege operations; if Athens held 
out over a year, Pausanias’ phrase would be fully justified. 

As to the second reason : I myself believe that it was Arsinoe’s war, 
but hardly in the sense of Chremonides’ decree. Arsinoe was not interested 
in the freedom of Greece; what she wanted, apparently, was the crown 

Tarn, JUS. LIII, 1933, p. 67, n. 90 Tally pccKpoTorov. Correctly given by \\\ Kolbe, Die 
discussed;. attischen Archonten, 1908, p. 39; Tarn. Aniigonos 

Ib. pp. 66 sqq. Gonatas, p. 306; Beloch, Griech, Gesch. I\', ii, p. 

Dinsmoor, op. cit. p. 81. So also Ferguson, 503. 
op. cit. p. 74. 1® The Roman siege of Syracuse, which was partly 

Dinsmoor, p. 81. a blockade, took two years, 214-12; but Phylarchus 

Paus. Ill, 6, 5-6, TTEpiKaflrmevou 5^ ’AvTiycvou might have written before this. 

TOCS ’A6qvas . . . toIs 'AeT^vaiois avTiayouaiv stti Paus. Ill, 6, 5, rrepiKocOrip^vou. 
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of Macedonia for her son Ptolemaeus.-^ Once she was dead, this policy 
rnight not greatly interest Ptolemy II; and as on any hypothesis the war 
did not begin till after her death, the amount of delay, conditioned by 
circumstances unknown to us, is immaterial. But what Chremonides 
actually did say was that Ptolemy II was ^ following the policy of his fore- 
fathers (2.^. Ptolemy I) and his sister ’ and seeking to free Greece. 
Ptolemy I in 288 had helped Athens to freedom against Demetrius, as 
doubtless Arsinoe meant to help her against Demetrius’ son, but neither 
cared about Athens itself; Ptolemy I only wanted to safeguard himself 
and make acquisitions at Demetrius’ expense, Arsinoe only wanted Mace- 
donia for her son and meant to use Athens and Sparta as her tools. One 
cannot deduce from this that the decree would be more in place in 270 
than in 267; in either year Ptolemy I had long been dead, yet Egypt’s 
policy is attributed to him no less than to Arsinoe. 

The real matter, one may suppose, is the archon list, Peithidemos 
can be assigned to 267/6 without interfering with Dinsmoor’s scheme; 
for though Dinsmoor assigned Hagnias to this year, with a query, this 
carries no historical material with it and depends upon such a complicated 
structure of assumptions that Ferguson has already rejected it and placed 
Hagnias among the archons whose date is unknown. But what needs 
consideration is the placing of Menekles and Nikias II. Formerly, like 
many others, I put these archons in 283 2 and 282/1, but this was always 
open to two objections; it creates yet another war besides those known 
to the literary tradition, and it disturbs the tribal rotation as from Diokles 
(the fall of Demetrius) in 288/7. now that Dinsmoor has placed 

Diokles in 288/7, ^he date for which Beloch, Johnson, and myself have 
always contended, and now that both Ferguson {op, cit.) and J. Kirchner 
have ended a long debate by accepting that view, it may be taken that 
the four archons of 288/7 to 285/4 — Diokles, Diotimos, Isaios, Euthios — 
are, on our present materials, almost certain ; and as they go in tribal 
rotation this should apply to the whole cycle which began in 291/0. Now 
on the rotation the only places for Menekles (XI) and Nikias II (XII) are 
the years 281/0 and 280/79, where Beloch and Johnson put them ; and 
Kirchner {loc, cit,) has now taken the same view, as being necessitated by 
his adhesion to 288 '7 for Diokles. I had already thought that this was 
what would have to be, and I hope to shew good reason for it. My ground 
(and that of others) for not accepting these dates before was the belief 
that Gorgias was fixed to 280/79 by the literary tradition; but there was 
always the alternative date which Beloch adopted, 284/3, though it depends 
only upon a single MS. ; this I must now accept, for the reasons for giving 
280/79 to Nikias II {post) seem to me compelling. 

I now turn to the inscriptions, as they must decide the dating of these 
two archons ; but before I do so, two things can be set aside. Dinsmoor 


Tarn, CAH. \'II, pp. 705-6. Gno??ion, 1932, p. 4.49, reviewing Dinsmoor. 

JG^. II, 687, line 16: o t£ paaiAEuj ^ToA£^aTos -3 Kolbe, however, Gott. J\'achrichten, 1933, 
cckoAoCOcos teI tcov Trpoyovccv Koci teT Tfjs d5£A9fis pp. 481, 480, still prefers 287,6 for Diokles. 
TTpoaipicTEi. 21 Class, Phil. IX, 1914, p. 248. 
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(p. 82) has shewn that, in the decree for Phaedrus, his civil and military 
careers are treated separately, and that consequently his career furnishes 
no argument for an earlier date than 268/7 for Nikias II; so Phaedrus’ 
career may drop out of the discussion. On the other hand, Dinsmoor’s 
argument fp. 84) from the career of Hermodorus of Acharnae is not valid. 
He argues that, as Hermodorus was paidotribes in Menekles’ year (/G-. II, 
665) and also in 249, he would, if Menekles be placed in 281/0, have held 
office for thirty-three years, which is ^ difficult to believe.’ But the office 
was hereditary in Hermodorus’ family; and there is a later instance of a 
paidotribes^ Abaskantos, who held office for life and is mentioned in a.d. 
136 7 and again in 169/70; that is, he is known to have held office for thirty- 
four years at least.^^ I might also quote Sosibius, the minister of Ptolemy 
T\\ who held high office, first as dioecetes and then as vizier, for at least 
forty years. So Hermodorus, like Phaedrus, drops out of the discussion. 

To come to the inscriptions. Taking IG^. II, 662-'3 Diokles, not 
Menekles, we have three decrees of the year of Menekles, II, 661 

(Ditt.^ 384), 664, and 1272 (Ditt.^ 947)? three of the year of Nikias II, 
IG^. II, 665 (Ditt.3 385), 666-7 (Ditt.^ 386-7) and 668 (Ditt.^ 388). The 
former set give no historical information, except (1272) that Athens had 
a garrison in Eleusis; this suits 281/0 well enough, for Demochares had 
retaken Eleusis in the ^var of 288-5, but suits many other years also. But 
all the decrees of Nikias’ year are instructive. I pass over 668 for the moment, 
and take 665, a decree in honour of the ephebes of Menekles’ year, the 
schedule shewing that they were about thirty in number. This decree 
says that there was war (or war broke out) in Menekles’ year — TioAspiou 
KcrrexovTos ttiv ttoAiv — and that the ephebes completed the year on garrison 
duty (which was a normal part of their training), and in particular on 
garrison duty in the Museum fort, els Tf|v toO [^[ouo-Jeiou 9uAaK'nv. This 
fort was inside the city wall, but occupied an angle of that wall toward 
Peiraeus, so that the garrison also held a section of the wall. Had the 
year been 269 /8 {i.e, campaigning season of 268), when ex h}pothesi Antigonus 
and the Macedonian army were either before Athens or not far away, 
and Piraeus {post) was Macedonian, this important point could never have 
been entrusted to thirty lads doing their training; in 280, as we shall see, 
it would have been natural enough. 

\ ery important is the decree 666—7 (two copies), which grants Athenian 
citizenship to Strombichos, a captain of mercenaries, for his services to 
Athens.^^ The recital in the decree begins by saying that irpoTepov — at 


The inscriptions relating to the Hermodorus 
family are conveniently set out by Ferguson, op. cit, 
pp. 104-5, Dinsmoor (p. 84) puts the last appear- 
ance of Hermodorus in Polyeuktos’ year, IG^. II, 
681, which he calls 249 8; it is, I think, really 
255 '4 (SO Flaceliere and Ferguson). Ferguson puts 
his last appearance in Philoneos' year, /G-. H, 766, 
which he provisionally makes 241/0, though (p. 
103; he regards this date as entirely uncertain 
(256 5 Dinsmoor, 268 7 Kolbe, Gott. Sachr. 1933, 
p. 51 1). — See now’ Kolbe's explanation of Hermo- 


dorus, lb. p. 505, and Kirchner’s note thereon, 
p. 512. Kolbe’s article only reached me just as 
mine was going to press. 

IG^, H, 2086 I. 1 15 and 2097; see Kirchner, 
Gnomon, 1932, p. 453, and Dinsmoor, p. 94. 

-■ Tarn, JHS. 1933, p. 66. 

Kolbe, op. cit. p. 506, also points out that this 
decree means that Menekles and Xikias 1 1 must be 
shifted back, but his dates for them are 282/1 and 
281/0. 
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some past time — he had been in Demetrius’ service and had been left by 
him in Athens [as part of the garrison], and that when the city took up 
arms for its freedom he came over to the Athenians with his mercenaries 
and stood by the city, and moreover helped them to besiege the Museum 
fort (ovvETToAiopKEi 5s Kai to MouctsIov irsTcx toO Sripou). So far we have 
the revolt against Demetrius in 288, the subsequent war, and Olympiodorus’ 
capture of the Museum fort ; this war ended soon after Demetrius’ sur- 
render to Seleucus — it was going on in Isaios’ year,-® 286/5, but not in 
that of Euthios, 285/4. The recital continues that, the city having done 
its business (ovvTsAsaOEVTcov teT ttoAei tcov TTpayporcov) , — that is, secured its 
freedom and made peace with Antigonus — Strombichos continued to live 
there, in the good-will of the people. We then come to another war: 
Kai Tou ttoAepou yEvopevou avt|p dya 665 f|V Trspi too Siipou Kai dycovijopEVOs 
UTTEp auToO ETToiriaEV 00 a. rrapayysAAoi 6 orpaTriyo?. Having had TTpoTspov 
before, we might expect vOv to follow; as it does not, its absence, and the 
aorist s-rroiriaEv, might shew that this war was over, though this is by no 
means necessary. At the same time, it is called tou ttoAepou (definite 
article) ; whether over or not, it was at any rate present to the mind of the 
mover of the decree and his hearers as very recent, and as the only war 
(that is the point of toO) which there had been since the war of 288-5. 
The recital then ends by saying that for the future Strombichos promises 
Xpeiots TTap£^Ea6ai tcoi Stipooi, ‘ to do his job,’ an indefinite phrase equally 
suitable to peace or war. 

As I see it, the words tou ttoAepou ysvopEvou make it impossible for this 
decree to belong to 268/7 ; for there was a war between Athens and 
Antigonus in 280 (at the moment this is an assumption only, but I am 
going to prove it presently), and it is impossible that a decree passed 
during the Chremonidean war could, after referring to the war of 288-5, 
proceed to refer to the Chremonidean war in this w'ay without any word 
or phrase to distinguish it from the intermediate war of 280 ; tou ttoAepou, 
thus used, can only mean the war which came next after that of 288-5. 
Dinsmoor was not very happy in his treatment of this decree. He first 
said (p. 83), ‘ We have not the slightest evidence of Macedonian domina- 
tion over Athens between 288 and 263,’ which, if we take 288 to mean 
the capture of the Museum fort in the war of 288-5, is true enough; and 
then continued (p. 84), ‘ His (Strombichos’) participation in the capture 
of the Museum is probably to be associated, not with the storming of the 
hill [read “ fort ”] by Olympiodoros, but with its occupation in the archon- 
ship of Menekles by the ephebes.’ This can only mean, on his dating, 
that Antigonus had begun the Chremonidean war in 269 by taking Athens 
straight away and garrisoning the Museum fort, and that the Athenians 
had forthwith turned him out again and recaptured that fort and entrusted 
it to thirty boys, a view of events w'hich I think need hardly be considered. 


Usener, Epicurea 1 33, Eid’ [O'crTEpov Ttous ix^ia^Tous 
KorraXuEi'v] Mocks "5cvas]. See Tarn, JHS, 1920, p. 
14G. 

Opinion has been divided on the point. For 


the most recent writers see note 36. Whether the 
war of 280—79 between Athens and Antigonus has 
any connexion with the w*ar of 280-79 between 
Ptolemy II and Antiochus I must be left open. 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to add that Demetrius had built the Museum 
fort to hold Athens down, that he who held that fort held Athens, and 
that if Antigonus held it in 269 it would be that Macedonian domination ’ 
for which Dinsmoor had just said (rightly) that there was no evidence. 

The words toO TroAsiaou y£vo^evou of this decree refer, therefore, to the war 
of 280, and Menekles and Nikias II must go back to 281 'o and 280 '79 ; and 
we must first see how they fit in with those years. In the war of 288-5 Athens 
had recaptured Eleusis and the Museum fort, but her attempt to recover 
Piraeus had failed ; she made no secret, however, of her intention to 
recover it at the first opportunity.^^ Her delay until 280 probably meant 
that she hoped, not unreasonably, that Lysimachus would do it for her 
and save her the trouble; but with his death in July 281 she had to rely 
upon herself. Her chance came early in 280, when Antigonus attempted 
to invade Macedonia and was defeated at sea by Keraunos. On the news 
a number of Greek states, headed by Sparta, declared war upon him ; 
he returned to Boeotia, which joined the rising and forced him to retire 
to Demetrias; soon after — probably some time in 280 he sailed for the 
Dardanelles (like Demetrius) to try his luck in Asia, abandoning Greece 
and leaving his garrisons and Craterus at Corinth to do the best they 
could. It was the lowest ebb of fortune he ever knew. As his only force 
was his mercenaries, he had probably drawn heavily on his garrisons, 
including Piraeus, for the expedition against Macedonia; Athens, who 
had also declared war on him after his defeat, must have attacked Piraeus 
at once, and Olympiodorus crowned his career with its capture. This 
skeleton outline, some of which remains to be considered, explains why 
at the end of 281 o, with Athens at war, the all-important Museum fort 
could nevertheless be garrisoned by some thirty boys ; there was no chance 
of a surprise attack upon the city, with Piraeus in her hands on the south, 
Boeotia covering her on the north, and Antigonus about to abandon Greece 
and sail to Asia. No war year can be found later in which that fort could 
have been entrusted to such a garrison. The decree for Strombichos was 
passed in Poseideon (December— January) of 280 79; the colourless 
phrase which concludes the recital, equally applicable to peace or war, 
fits well enough with a time when Athens \vas still technically at war, 
but with an enemy who ^vas far away in Asia. That winter, very early 
in 279, the Gauls broke into Macedonia and killed Keraunos; though they 
did not actually invade Greece till autumn 279, they must have been 
expected at any moment. The list of states who co-operated in the defence 
of Thermopylae, which included Antigonus, shews that in face of the 
Gallic danger there was a general peace, anyhow north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, made at some time in 279. Here comes in the decree of 
Nikias’ year which I deferred considering, IG II, 668, which records a 


IG\ II, 657 = Ditt^ 374, L 33. 

Cuneiform evidence 'see Kolbe, Syrische Beitrage, 
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unique sacrifice at Athens for the safety of the crops in the field; it can- 
not be earlier than the late spring of 279, when there were growing crops. 
Obviously it does not refer to Antigonus, who was at the Dardanelles; 
it is a prayer that the crops may be sa\^ed from the Gauls. 

On my assumption, therefore, that there was a war between Athens 
and Antigonus in 280 and that in that year Athens recovered Piraeus, 
Menekles and Nikias II fit the years 281 o and 280 79, and in any case 
they do not fit the years 269 8 and 268 7 ; and it remains to prove my 
assumption of a war in 280, which goes to the root of the matter. There 
is a most important piece of evidence in regard to this which has never 
been noticed— ~I have twice overlooked it myself; but before coming to 
that I must note three things which have also to be borne in mind. One 
is the view consistently maintained by G. de Sanctis, that Athens never 
recovered Piraeus at all after Demetrius’ time; this involves discarding 
Pausanias’ statement that Olympiodorus retook it,^® which I cannot do, 
for the feat must have been famous. Another is Beloch’s view that Olympi- 
odorus did not retake it till 274-2; apart from the difficulty of bringing 
Olympiodorus down so late, this does not explain why Athens neglected 
the splendid opportunity offered her in 280 of doing \vhat her heart was 
set upon ; Beloch adopted this date to suit his view of the date of Mithres” 
captivity, which is the third question to consider. \Vith these points in 
mind, I turn to the evidence, drawn from Chremonides’ decree, that 
Athens did retake Piraeus and retook it in 280. 

This decree contains some abuse of Antigonus, as was no doubt 
proper in a war resolution; but it also brings against him the definite 
charge that he had broken a treaty (aTiovSf]) or treaties. To talk vaguely 
about wrongdoing and tyranny is one thing, but to say that a man has 
broken a treaty is quite another; and Chremonides must have had a 
definite instance in mind, and one which affected Athens. There might 
no doubt be tw^o view^s about the incident in question; but some sort of 
prima facie case there must have been. Now- the w ord aixovbv] (or aTtovSai), 
associated with Antigonus, at once recalls a phrase in a fragment of Philo- 
demus, rcepi tcov Itoikwv, \vhich says that, after Lysimachus’ death and 


’Ecp* uyuiai Kai CTCOTrj piai tt^s Kcci tcO 

6f;pou TcO "’AGrivaicou Ka i twv k apircov toov iv teI 
Xc^'pai. 

Beloch once believed in Athens’ recovery of 
Piraeus in 280 (I\', i, p. 2491, but subsequentlv 
abandoned this date ^ P* 454 )* recent 
writers, M- Segre, Annuano del R. Liceo Dante Alighieyi 
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Chremonidean war; H. Ber\'e, Gnech. Geschichte, 
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J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 


Cnntnbuti alia storia ateniese della gueiia lamuua 
alia guena Chiemonidea. in Belochb Studi di stona 
antica. II, p. 33, n. 3., RiiFil. lA', 1927, p. 495. 
He is followed by Corradi, op cit. p. 106, n. 2; 
Cary, op. cit.., also believes this. 

Pails. I, 26. 3, Segre, op, cit. p. b, suggests 
that Pausanias' ultimate source must have been a 
deiree, perhaps coming through Polemon. Certainly 
the natural reading of this passage in Pausanias is 
that he had himself seen decrees at Athens in honour 
of Olvmpiodorus. 

Gi . GeH'h. l\\ ii, pp. 454, 607. 

Line 32, Tcvs ri5iKTiKiTas . . tocs Tr6?v£i5 'wrong- 
doing): 1 . 13 , Tous KcrraAoeiv sTnxfipcOvTcxs to „5 te 
vo^ou; Kai Tds Trorpious gKdorois rroAntias the usual 
phrase for tyranny). That these plurals mean Anti- 
gonus is not in doubt. 

Line 32, T 0 O 5 TrapEaTrov5p,K6Tas vds ttcAeis. 

D 
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in the third year before the defeat of the Gauls at Lysimacheia (that is, 
priina facie ^ in 279), Trapexo^'^’ cti cTTrovSai tco rovaTa.*^- Philodemus is only 
giving just those salient points of Gonatas’ career which bear on the years 
of the archons Euthios (285 '4^ and Anaxikrates (fixed by literary evidence 
to 279 8) ; that fact, and the definite article, shew that these airovbai were 
a notorious event, and it seems that they can only be the treaties made in 
279 between Antigonus and the Greek states ^vith whom since 280 he was 
at war— that general peace ^vhich, as we saw, must have taken place in 
face of the threat of the Gauls. But Philodemus’ wording is peculiar; 
he does not say that cmovSai were made ; he says ^ the arrovSai were granted 
to Gonatas.’ Now if State A grant peace, or even a truce, to State B, 
State A is the victor; and in fact Andocides had defined a oTrovSij which 
concluded military operations as a treaty granted by the victors to the 
vanquished, in contradistinction to £ipf|vri, a peace ictou. This, and the 
word TiapexovTo, shew, therefore, that Philodemus’ source considered 
that the Greeks in 279 were the victors; and, as regards Athens, this can 
only mean that in 279 she had taken, and was in possession of, Piraeus. 
But a whole set of treaties concluded in a hurry by Greek states with the 
absent Antigonus, under the threat of the Gauls, can only have been 
concluded on the basis of everybody keeping what he had; and Athens 
must have regarded her treaty as confirming her possession of Piraeus, 
I shall return to this ; for this was the treaty which Chremonides accused 
Antigonus of breaking. 


P. Heic. 339 ccl. V (text given in Phtlol. LXXI, 
p. 22G1: dTT(oT)p^'avTOS (oOtov) tcO ia(icc)v Aai^pdvEiv 
(T)fjV Bao-iAsiay Kal liEvd Tqv Auaii-Lax^u TeA£u(Tf]v 
•iTape)x(ouT’) at cnTov5(a)i ^Tcpp fovaTa Kai (AaKc)’vCov 
Kpcrrr)aas Tfjs MaK£(6o)vtas EKTriTrrei Trd(Aiv eis tt^v) 'Aairiv 
k.t.A. — Aokovojv has been a crux. It has naturalK 
nothing to do with Sparta ; the meaning is that 
Gonatas, coming from the Dardanelles region, con- 
quered part of I Macedonia, naturally the eastern 
part, — this invasion is also mentioned in Memnon 
14 — and was then thrown out again and retired 
to ,Mia. 'Johnson's suggestion Mgk eS ’Cvoov made 
sense, but is not required.; Xow the w^ord can be 
detected at least twice again in the literature we have : 
Eusebius says with a wTong date; that Gonatas 
concpiered ' the Lacedaemonians,' which is absolutelv 
impossible see inv note 21 in Antignnos Gonatas, p. 
121 ' . and btephanus says that an Alexandria fno. 3 
of his list! was founded by Alexander, seventeen vears 
before Alexandria in Eg\'pt (the date of course is 
wrong;, in Thrace Ttpos t-q AaK£6aipovia — but Thrace 
did not adjoin Lacedaemonia. It seems to follow 
that there must ha\e been a district called AoKov^a 
in eastern Macedonia tov\ards Thrace, and that 
Philodemus has correctly preserved the ethnic Acikoves, 
which is right in form for a people in or about 
Macedonia, cf. Kikoves, MuySoves, B.c^toves. HeAaycvES, 
Flaioves, MaKt6ovcs ; but the tw'o names fell into disuse 
— perhaps then- were always alternatives — and, 
where thev occurred, they tended to be confused 
with the well-known Aockcoves and AaKcovia, so that 


in late wTiters like Eusebius and Stephanus they 
became Lacedaemones and Lacedaemonia. It is a 
pity that Strabo's account of Macedonia is in frag- 
ments. 

De Pace 1 1 . 

I formerly supposed, following Johnson, that 
the aTTovSai of Philodemus meant the cardinal treaty 
between Antigonus and Antiochus, w'hich I therefore 
placed in 279 {JHS. 1920, p. 149: CAH. VII, 
p. 100' : but there w^as always the difficulty that 
Memnon 18 made the war betw'een them last 
auyviv, a considerable time, and I should have 
paid attention to the plural form enrovBai and the 
word TrapsyouTo. These, combined wath Chremonides' 
decree, render my former view' untenable : and as 
Ghremonides' phrase is Trapecnrov5r, kotos xds 'ttoAeis 
( plural again), one may suppose that there w'ere 
other cities besides Athens which regarded some 
action of Antigonus as a breach of their treaties with 
him. The Philodemus fragment therefore does not 
prove that the treaty betw’een Antigonus and 
.Antiochus was 279: I express no opinion here on 
its date, as I am not considering their war ( the 
latest study is by Segre, Athenaemu ATII, 1930, p. 
4881. But I still think that Aratus' h\mn Spondo- 
phoioi celebrated .Antigonus' treaty with Antiochus, 
for Aratus could hardlv have managed to glorify 
Antigonus over the aTTovSai of 279; unless w'e like 
to suppose that .Aratus wrote that hymn, not 
for Antigonus, but at Athens before he went to 
Pella. 
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Meanwhile there is another thing which bears out Athens’ recovery 
of Piraeus in 280. I shewed long ago that Pausanias in Book X used a 
very good early source (^vhatever the accretions to it) for the Gallic in- 
vasion; I did not include the short account in Book I, 4, 2-4, because 
(like most people) I supposed that he was wrong about the Athenian 
fleet. But the fleet is also mentioned in Book X (22, 12), and I think 
now I was wrong to discard it; he is very explicit about its action — it 
took off the troops \vhen the pass was turned and had great difficulty in 
doing so because of the shallow water and the mud — and this is certainly 
not an echo of Herodotus, where nothing of the sort happened. The 
reason why Pausanias has been considered wrong is that the decree Ditf^. 
408 only mentions irTTrels and sTnAeKToi as sent by Athens and does not 
mention the fleet; but I doubt whether the rule expressio nnius exclusio 
alterius (which only applies ^\here the thing is bound to be mentioned if 
it be meant) can be applied here in the case of the fleet, for in the passage 
in question the decree may still be quoting the Aetolian invitation, and the 
Aetolians were only concerned with the fighting on land; the expression 
used is cTuvaycovioujJiEvous, ‘ those who fought at our side,’ and the fleet 
had no fighting. But the real point is that without the fleet Athens’ 
position would be incomprehensible. The supreme command at Thermo- 
pylae was given by the Greeks to the Athenian Clallippus, and Athens 
must therefore have sent a considerable force; but while Boeotia sent 
10,000 hoplites (her full levy) and 500 horse, and Actolia at least 12,000 
men, Athens sent only 1000 hoplites and 500 horse, though she was no 
less threatened than they and could easily have sent far more men than 
1500 — there were such things as mercenaries; and the explanation must 
be that, on land, she only sent her cavalry and a small picked body of 
hoplites because everyone else was on the fleet. That means that in 279 
she held Piraeus. 

Here I must consider the date of the captivity of Mithres, Lysimachus’ 
finance minister; for when Craterus made Alithres his prisoner and sent 
him to Piraeus, Piraeus was certainly in Antigonus’ hands. The last 
possible year for the incident is 277, the year of Aletrodorus’ death; and 
Beloch thought that the year was 277, because of the mention in the papyrus 
of an Antipater whom he took to be Etesias, the pretender driven out of 
Macedonia by Antigonus in 276.^® But if Antigonus lost Piraeus in 280, 
he cannot have recovered it by 277; he had no opportunity. The year 
of the Gauls, 279, is out of the question. So is 278; he was in Asia, got a 
footing in Macedonia, was thrown out again, and retired to the 
Dardanelles. So is 277 itself; he defeated the Gauls at Lysimacheia and 
was accepted as king by the Macedonian army, but had still a whole 


Tarn, Anti^onos Gonatas, App. \T. 

Wilamowitz, however, believed in the fleet : 
Antigonos von Karystos, p. 257. 

P. Here. 141 B, col. XXX'^ ^XX!!!"^). See 
A. \'ogliano, RivFil. LI\’, 1926, p. 322, and L\ , 
1927, p. 501; J. Beloch, lb. LI\^ p. 331; G. de 
Sanctis, ib. L\’, p. 491 ; M. Segre, op. cit. of 


1928 9. 

Beloch wrote on the a^^ulnption that Antigonus 
only lost Piraeus in 274-2; this assumption is 
negatived by CUiremonidcs accusing Antigonus of 
breaking a aTTovSq, the only cttovSt} known being 
that of 279. 

The Phihidemus fragment cited n. 42. 
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year's work in front of him before he could call himself master of Macedonia. 
On the other hand, de Sanctis was certainly right, as against Beloch, in 
saying that ]Mithres’ captivity could have taken place at any time between 
Lysimachus’ death (July 281) and 277; and, on the facts brought out in 
this paper, it seems clear that Mithres’ flight to Corinth and his capture 
by Craterus happened before Athens recovered Piraeus in 280. He fled 
some time between July 281 and Keraunos’ sea-fight with Antigonus in 
spring 280 ; whether it was Seleucus or Keraunos or Arsinoe whom he 
feared need not be discussed. But there is no need to discard, as did de 
Sanctis, Beloch’s view that the Antipater of the papyrus was Etesias. 
\\ hen Lysimachus quitted Macedonia in spring 281 to fight his last battle 
he must have left someone to govern the country in his absence, and 
Antipater, nephew of his friend Cassander, was a likely enough choice; 
Segre {op, cit. p. 4) must be right in saying that Olympiodorus’ relations 
with Antipater (in the papyrus) shew that he stood in Lysimachus’ place. 
If he continued to govern the country de facto till Keraunos’ arrival in 280, 
that would explain his pretensions to the crown after Keraunos’ death. 
The Mithres incident then has no bearing on the date of Antigonus’ re- 
capture of the Piraeus. 

Athens then retook Piraeus in 280, which of course means a war with 
Antigonus in that year. But throughout the Chremonidean war Piraeus 
was in Antigonus’ hands beyond question ; for had Piraeus been Athenian 
at the beginning of the war Patroclus must have used it as his base (as 
Archelaus did in the Mithridatic war) and not a little island off Cape 
Sunium. Beloch indeed, holding that Piraeus was Athenian, put forward 
the view (apparently seriously) that Athens refused to admit Patroclus 
because that would have delivered her into the hands of Ptolemy; the 
simple answer is that, had that been Athens’ idea of alliance, Ptolemy 
would at once have ^vithdrawn his fleet and left her to make of it what she 
could. Beloch added that Athens could not have fought Antigonus 
without Piraeus, an idea negatived by the war of 288-5, ^vhen the Egyptian 
captain Zeno provisioned Athens from one of the open roadsteads. I 
may add that during the Chremonidean war the temple of Ammon in 
Piraeus was enlarged, its completion being celebrated in July-August 
263,^“ when Athens herself was in great straits; Piraeus therefore had no 
part in Athens’ troubles, that is, it was Alacedonian. Antigonus then 
recovered Piraeus between 280 and 267. It has already been seen that 
the years 279, 278, and 277 were impossible. During 276 he was fully 
occupied with expelling the pretenders from Macedonia and recovering 
Cassandreia and Thessaly; and it seems improbable, given his character 
and the amount of work to be done in Macedonia, that he should have 
made an unprovoked attack on Athens in 275, a year of profound peace. 
In 274 and 273 he was fully occupied in Macedonia with Pyrrhus; his 
first opportunity came after Pyrrhus’ death in 272, and his recovery of 


LIV, p. 334; G'r. GVj-t'/;. IV, ii, P- 453- Ferguson, however, op, cit. p. 73, thinks it was 

See also de Sanrtis, RiiFil. L\\ p. 49B. approximatelv this year. 

/G-. 11, 128J = 0111“^. 1105. 
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Piraeus should belong to the settlement of affairs after Pyrrhus’ death, 
whether the actual year be 271 or 270; the decree passed in 271/0 by the 
Athenian Nationalist government in honour of Demochares might point 
to 270, but it carefully avoids mentioning Antigonus and might equally 
well be only a way of saying ‘ We are not down-hearted,’ which the 
Chremonidean war shewed to be true. Chremonides’ decree is again 
important here ; for he couples together, in his indictment of Antigonus, 
the breach of a treaty ^vith the establishment of tyrannies, which shews 
that he is alluding to a breach subsequent to the death of Pyrrhus. A 
reference to this capture of Piraeus by Antigonus occurs in the interview, 
so misunderstood by some modern writers, between Hierocles and Mene- 
demus at Oropus,^^ whither Menedemus had been exiled in 273 or 272; 
the interview can be at any time after that date — there is no terminus ante 
quern. Hierocles is called governor of Piraeus,®’^ which shews that Antigonus 
had already taken it ; and he gave Menedemus an account of Antigonus’ 
capture of Eretria,^® which must therefore have followed that of Piraeus 
as part of the liquidation of the situation brought about by Pyrrhus. 

We can now understand Chremonides’ decree. The treaty tvhich 
he accused Antigonus of breaking was the orrovSfi of 279, for no later 
treaty between Athens and Antigonus is known and there is no place for 
one; the breach was Antigonus’ recovery of Piraeus after Pyrrhus’ death. 
A general cessation of hostilities arranged in a hurry on a basis of uti 
possidetis, like the CTirovSal of 279, might easily give rise to controversy 
later; the Athenian Nationalists might claim that their treaty definitely 
gave them Piraeus, Antigonus might claim that it only provided for a 
cessation of hostilities and did not affect his overriding right to the posses- 
sions of his father Demetrius ; as we do not know the terms of the treaty 
we can express no opinion. But the pretext for Antigonus’ actual re- 
capture of Piraeus must have been that Athens had helped, or favoured, 
Pyrrhus, and here again nothing is known of her relations with Pyrrhus ; 
she sent an embassy to him,^® but that might mean much or mean nothing. 
It was to get Piraeus back that Athens fought the Chremonidean war. 
But though she could fight Macedonia without Piraeus, she could not 
fight Macedonia without allies, and the delay between Antigonus’ capture 
of Piraeus and 267 was forced upon her by the need of waiting till she had 
secured the alliance of Egypt and Sparta. As little is known of events 
in Greece between Pyrrhus’ death in 272 and Chremonides’ decree in 267, 
and nothing of the events at Ptolemy’s court after Arsinoe’s death in July 
270, there is no possibility of knowing why the challenge to Antigonus ^vas 


PUit. Mor. 851 D. 

Diog. Laert. II, 127. 

Beloch shewed (I\’, ii, p. 464) from Delphic 
evidence that Alenedemus was in disfavour at 
Eretria in 273 but not in 274; his actual exile can 
therefore have been any time before Pyrrhus’ death. 

ToO IttI too Tlgipaicos ; probably good third- 
century evidence. \Vilamowitz, in Antigorws ion 
Kar}Stos^ and Beloch, l\\ ii, p. 607, thought he was 
not yet governor, but only being called by a title 


he acquired later. Can any case of the sort be cued ? 
I do not think one ever has been. 

TToAXa Agyovros iTEpi Tf^s cxAcoctecos Tfjs ’EpeTpias. 
How such scholars as Ferguson {Hellenistic Athens y 
p. 165), Beloch (I\ , ii, p. 607), and de Sanctis 
{RiiFil. FXy p. 493) can have taken these simple 
words to mean that Hierocles tried to secure 
Menedemus' help for a 1 forthcoming) attack upon 
Eretria is to me an insoluble puzzle. 

Justin XXV, 4, 4, 
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not issued till September 267 ; perhaps, had Arsinoe lived, it would have 
been issued earlier, though in 271 Egypt had just concluded a big war 
(the First Syrian) and may have desired a breathing space. In 267 
Ptolemy 11 made Arsinoe’s son Ptolemaeus, the claimant to the Macedonian 
throne, his co-regent; if the reason I have suggested elsewhere for this 
be sound, it is one more reason for dating Chremonides’ decree in 267. It 
has sometimes been wondered %vhy Athens fought the Chremonidean war 
at all ; the cause is now clear — Piraeus. 

The history of the time, then, so far as it can at present be pieced 
together — I emphasise ‘ at present ’ — appears not only to support, but to 
demand, the shifting back of Alenekles and Xikias II from 269/8 and 
268/7 to 281/0 and 280/79, and the location of Peithidemos in 267/6. 
This need not derange Ferguson’s scheme [op. cit. p. 22, Table II), beyond 
moving Gorgias to the blank year 284 '3 ; for the unnamed archons of 
IG-. II, 670 A and B, whose secretary quality is known and whom he has 
located in 281 o and 280 '79, could be shifted into the subsequent cycle to 
take the places vacated by Menekles and Nikias II. And it does not in 
fact derange Dinsmoor’s scheme for the years 284/3-280/79,®^ beyond 
moving Gorgias from 281/0 to the blank year 284 3; 281/0 is most im- 
probable for him in any case, for ten years before 271/0 is almost bound 
to be 280 '79, as usually supposed. This means that Gorgias is not, as 
Dinsmoor thought, the archon of IG^. II, 773; the name is unknown. 
As to 280/79, it seems that [Apeljlaios, i.e. the supposed -Aaios of Epicurus 
fr. 103, is only a mistaken reading and that no such archon existed.®- 
Consequently 281 o and 280 '79 are free for Menekles and Nikias II with- 
out disturbing anything else in Dinsmoor’s arrangement; though to me 
Ferguson’s argument for putting Kimon in 289/8 (left blank by Dinsmoor) 
rather than in 282/1 seems at present unanswerable. In any case there 
is one blank year in this cycle, whether 289/8 or 282 i. 

Naturally the disturbance of Dinsmoor’s list at the time of the Chremo- 
nidean war is greater, as with Peithidemos in 267 '6 and Menekles and 
Nikias II moved back there would be three blank years in his scheme, 
270 '69 to 268/7; though the years 269/'8 and 268/7 could, as already 
suggested, be filled from IG^. II, 670 A and B, leaving one blank only, 
270/69 — assuming, of course, that in the cycle 279/8-268/7 rotation in 
the order of the tribes was maintained. But of one thing I am fully con- 
vinced, and that is that, at present, no one can arrange the archons of 
this cycle, 279/8-268/7.®^ Not nearly enough historical facts are known, 
and hardly any secretary qualities ; indeed I should not like even to assert 
that the archons of this cycle did rotate in the order of the tribes and were 
not arranged by sortition; ®‘* it is at least a possibility that the strongly 
democratic government of 280 '79 (its quality is shewn by the choice of 

CAH. MI, p. 706. to the seventies of this cycle, accompanied by the 

284 '3 blank; 283,2 Ourios; 282/1 Kimon I; four archons attached to him by the Salamis in- 
281 o Gorgias; 280/79 [Apeljlaios. scription. It means that this cycle is thoroughly 

Communicated by Cronert to Kirchner : see in the melting-pot again. 

Gnomon, 1932, p. 452. Sortition was Ferguson's illuminating discovery ; 

Kolbe [Hermes LXMII, 1933, p. 440, and Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 48, and passim. 

Gott. \achr, 1933, p. 4931 would restore Polyeuktos 
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the Nationalist Callippus to command against the Gauls) might have 
employed sortition for the prytany secretaries of the ensuing cycle, just 
as the same government had done in 288 for the priests of Asklepios.®“ 
One greatly admires the scope and sweep of Dinsmoor’s arrangement; 
but, as regards the period considered in this paper, it seems to me to be 
as true to-day as when I said it in 1920,®® that ‘ for many years yet we 
shall have to go step by step.’ I have tried to settle one point in this paper; 
but any day some new inscription may give a fresh turn to the kaleidoscope. 

As regards the end of the Chremonidean war, which I formerly put 
in 262 I, I cannot do otherwise than accept Ferguson’s brilliant argument ®^ 
for a necessary interval between the surrender of Athens and the peace 
of 261, during which Gonatas ruled Athens through an absolute governor, 
and consequently I accept his date, 263 2, for Athens’ surrender, though 
I think it was probably late in the year, i.e. in 262. The reason that 
Egypt, in spite of the defeats of her allies and the surrender of Athens, did 
not make peace till 261 would then be connected with the very obscure 
war going on in Asia Minor, concerning which I have tried elsewhere 
to collect the few scraps which exist ; ®'^ and the actual peace may have 
been connected with the death of Antiochus I, which cannot at present 
be dated more nearly than somewhere between October 262 and April 261. 

W. 3 V. Tarn. 


63 Ferguson, ib. pp. 54, 64. 

JHS. 1920, p. 158. 

Op, dt. pp. 76-7, based on SEG. Ill, 89 IG 
II, 477 with Wilhelm’s restorations). Lines 15-16 
now read £ls T-qv dvaveco]atv Tijs q)iXi[ots Kai eipqvqs 
Trpos pactAjIa ’Avriyo a’Ov]. The critical word, 
dvavecoaiv, is quite certain, and suffices to prove 
Ferguson’s point. But I venture to doubt Koti 


elpijvqs ; strictly speaking, if two Powers have been 
at war, ‘ peace ’ must precede ‘ the restoration of 
friendship,’ and before the date of this inscription 
Athens had surrendered unconditionally and so 
already had ‘ peace.’ I would prefer to read Kai 
suvoias. 

CAH. VH, p, 709, ‘ The war of Eurnenes." 



THE ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF HERAKLES 
[plate II.] 

About fifty miles to the north-east of Baghdad, an irregular eminence 
known as Tell Asmar has covered till recently the town of Eshnunna, which 
was abandoned to the desert after its destruction by Hammurabi in the 
twentieth century before Christ. The excavations now being conducted 
there by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago have un- 
earthed, among other important finds, a number of cylinder seals from 
early Dynastic and Akkadian levels, of which those reproduced in Fig. i 
and Plate II, i, together with one seal (Plate II, 2) from the Southesk 
collection,^ form the basis of this article. 

It ^^■ill be observed that the designs shown in Fig. i, a Sumerian 



Fig. I —Seal In'pressiox from Tell Asmar. 


impression pieced from fragments of clay, and Plate II, i, an Akkadian 
stone cylinder of about 2500 b.c., both represent the conquest of a hydra- 
like monster. The impression has a serpent, two of whose seven heads 
have already been severed by a crudely-rendered man or god who holds 
a head in either hand, the stumps being visible above the living heads 
which still menace him. The scene is placed between friezes of 
scorpions, among whom is a single-headed snake, while a dragon with 
scorpion-tail stands behind the hydra, a participant, it may be, in the 
contest. An almost obliterated inscription in pre-Akkadian signs throws 
no light on the artist’s intention. 

The Akkadian Hydra (Plate II, i) is dragon-bodied, and the divine 
antagonist has a comrade who kindles fire, it seems, ^ for his assistance. 


1 Ball, Li^ht from the East, p. 15. pretation. 

“ See Part III below, for an alternative inter- 
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At the knee of this being is a shallow scorpion-shaped depression, which 
may or may not be accidental. 

Plate II, 2, Akkadian work again, reveals to the left of a group of 
vegetation deities the form of a god from whose shoulders plants are spring- 
ing, while a ram leaps towards his knee ; who wears the lion’s skin and 
carries the club and bow associated with Herakles. A cylinder seal 
analogous in subject with this last, and closely resembling it in style, was 
found unfinished at Eshnunna. 

An account of the whole series of which these seals form a part has 
been published by Dr. Henry Frankfort, Field Director of the Expedition 
to Tell Asmar, in the first number Iraq. He recognises in their subjects, 
rare among the Sumerians, but rising to sudden importance in the hands 
of their Akkadian supplanters, a series of events chosen from the cult 
of the local God of Vegetation, whose temple, together with relics of 
its ceremonial rites, was uncovered at Eshnunna during the winter of 
1932-33.^ Among the latter may be mentioned two alabaster plaques, 
the one ^ shewing worshippers in attendance on the God in his snake- 
form, and the other the performance of a kpos ydpos, constant features of 
fertility-cult in later times. Frankfort is able to shew on the evidence of 
the excavations as a whole that during the later dynasties the Sumerians 
had begun to fuse the personalities of their several fertility gods into a 
single deity of varying aspects or local epithets (such as he believes him 
to have been at his origin). He proves on the authority of the seals that 
in this God, a potency of the changing seasons, the solar and chthonic 
elements were mingled, the Semitic Akkadians later stressing his solar 
aspects until the victorious Marduk replaced in popular imagination 
the suffering Tammuz together with the band of older vegetation spirits 
which he had absorbed into himself. 

The following pages are an attempt to discover how closely the figure 
of Herakles and such traces of his cult as are known to us can be con- 
nected with those divinities, and what justification may exist for the 
recognition of his person on the seals. 

The fact at once emerges, of primary importance for our investigation, 
that among the heroes worshipped in historic Greece,' only Herakles was 
man and also god. His twofold personality is made clear in one of our 
earliest records, where Odysseus encounters him among the dead ^ : — - 

^ Next I became conscious of the might of Herakles ; his shadow 

only, for he himself is in bliss among the immortal Gods.’ 

That this was no single poet’s vision is attested by Pindar’s fjpcos Oeos,^ 
and Herodotus " is quite explicit : — 


^ III, London July 22 i\dy 1933. 

Ib.f also Times of July loth, 1933. 

5 Horn. Od. XI, 601 f.: 

Tov liaevorjo-a ^ir)V ‘HpaKArjeir] v, 

E1600A0V gOtos 6s psT* d^avdroiai OeoTcti 
TepirsTai. 


® Find, yem. III, 22. 

‘ Herodotus, II, 44; kgI 5 oK 6 ouai Ss poi oCttoi 
opGoTOTa *EXAf)Vcov ttoissiv o! 6i^d 'HpctKAsia iSpjadpsvoi 
£KTr|VTai KGi Tcp p£v ws dOavoiTCp OuAupiricp bk £7Tcowpir|v 
6O0UCT1, Tw 6^ ETSpcp 6s f^pcoi evoryijouat. Quoted in this 
connexion by J, E. Harrison, Themis, p. 373. 
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‘ And I think that those of the Greeks do quite rightly who have 
established a double worship of Herakles, and to the one make sacrifice 
as an immortal with the name of Olympian, and to the other perform 
rites as to a hero/ 

Farnell ^ has she\vn in detail how widely separated were those two modes 
of ritual, the cult of Herakles alone offering a common objective. In 
Greece, however, it was obviously his heroic aspect which held the 
imagination and developed through literature and art a character so 
many-coloured, clear-cut and vigorous that the divine background was 
almost forgotten. This purely human personality, in spite of several 
points of close resemblance with the Babylonian hero Gilgamesh, stands 
apart in the main as a definitely Elellenic creation, and need be touched 
upon here but briefly to throw the divine Herakles into his proper relief. 

I. Herakles as Man 

A. Prehellenic, Professor Nilsson ^ takes the Iliad to witness that the 
cycle of twelve labours must in some form have been well known to Homer, 
as undertaken by a Tirynthian Herakles in subjection to Eurystheus of 
Mycenae, that Homer’s treatment of the birth legends puts back the 
Theban cycle to a prehistoric Thebes, and that reference is made to several 
stories about Herakles which appear to have fallen out of memory in 
historic times. Nilsson assigns to the pre-Homeric cycle the earlier labours 
(as we know them), with their landscape in Northern Peloponnesos, and 
their wild hunting scenes — heroic deeds to the minds of the earlier race 
and frequent subjects in their art, but without interest to the Hellenic 
Greeks unless in a mythological setting. 

B. Hellenic. The human Herakles as known to us in historic times 
is especially the performer of voluntary labours (Ttapspya) undertaken 
from compassion for mankind, whose trials he shares. Like Gilgamesh 
he exhibits an occasional savagery reminiscent of some more primitive 
hero from whom he traces descent, and a gluttony dear to the comic 
poets, but chiefly he is the Guardian of Youth, dAs^iKaKog, of disease and 
old age,^^ CTcoTfip of Alkestis and Theseus and Prometheus, who in the 
words of Aristophanes ^ goes straight for the greatest foe.’ As Hellenic 
hero he has Athena for Guide, and needs initiation into the Lesser Mysteries 
founded for his sake at Agrae and later into those at Eleusis.^^ As 
ancestor of the Dorians and of the Lydian kings he is an ^ historical ’ 
personage, like the vegetation Gods Tammuz and Osiris, once kings in 
their own land. His legendary place of death on Mount Oeta was kept 
in memory by a ritual of which the archaeological remains, consisting of 
the foundations of a pyre with its enclosure, and some bronzes and black- 


® Farnell, Hero-Cults. Chap. V. 104 from AM. 1911, PI. ii. Also JHS. 1883, PI. 

® Nilsson, Mycenaean Origin of Greek Religion, XXX. 
p. 207 f. 13 Beazley, VA. fig. 85. 

Iliad. XV, 639 f. 1^ Schol. Aristoph. Flout. 845. 

Harrison, Themis, p. 378. 1^ Xen. Hell, vi, 36, etc. 

Cf. inscribed relief reproduced in Themis, Fig. 
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figured sherds inscribed with the name of Herakles, were excavated in 
1920 and published by N. Pappadakisd® 

II. Herakles as Divinity 

(l) AS FERTILITY DAIMON. 

A. Prehellenic. Even in Hellas, Herakles as a deity of birth, growth 
and decay was by no means completely overshadowed by the human 
hero. That this divinity had a prehistoric origin is made evident by the 
accounts which Pausanias has left of three shrines of his cult as Idaean 
Daktyl, one of those survivors, that is to say, of Minoan Crete, whom 
Plutarch calls daimons from the Age of Kronos ’ ; 

(a) at Megalopolis, in the sanctuary of the Great Goddesses he re- 
ceived offerings as attendant on the infant or Cretan Zeus ; 

{b) at his temple in Thespiae, Pausanias heard the tale of his marriage 
with the fifty daughters of Thestios, suggesting the practice of a former 
ispos ydiJios, though in Pausanias’ day the shrine was served by a virgin 
priestess ; 

(V'l and especially at Mykalessos,-^ a name connected with early 
migrations from S.W. Asia Minor to Crete and the Aegean,-^ whei'e he 
closed each night and opened by day the doors of the Temple of Demeter, 
before whose feet in autumn they placed fruit that bloomed for a whole 
year. 

Still more important a link with the Cretan fertility cult is revealed 
in the tradition related to Pausanias by the priestly families of Elis, that 
it was in the character of eldest of the Idaean Daktyls that Herakles founded 
the Olympic Games, crowning with wild olive brought from the land of 
the ' Hyperboreans ’ the victor in the foot-race among his brethren the 
Kouretes, who had sung the hymn of yearly renewal round the cradle of 
Diktaean Zeus.^^ It was this Herakles, it is evident, who gave its name 
to the Hill of Kronos ' wet with snow,’ suggesting a winter festival.-^ 
Mr. Cornford, inspired by Professor A. B. Cook, has given reason for the 
assumption that the foot-race began as a fertility rite, the victor replacing 
the founder as daimon of the New Year, crowned and pelted with leaves,-^ 
and so Jane Harrison links the ritual of Herakles as year-daimon with the 
yearly rites paid to him as hero,^^ shewing how a dead hero may also be, 
perhaps always is, a daimon. But in purely Greek religion he is never a 
God. 

B. Hellenic, The drama of Sophocles has bequeathed us the life 
history of Herakles as Greek spirit of vegetation and seasonal birth and 
decay. Since it is a feature of all superhuman warfare that the qualities 

N. Pappadakis, BCH. 1920, 392 f . ; 1921, 523. 

Plutarch, De fac. in orb. lun. XXX. 

Cook, ^eiLS^ I, 1 12,- quoting Paus. \TIL 31, 4. 

Paus. IX. 27, 6, discussed in Harrison, Theirm, 

P- 371* 

Paus. IX. 19, 5. 

Paus. V. 7, 6. See Cornford in Themis, p. 235, 

4, who quotes Weniger, Der Heilige Olbaum in Olympia 


(Weimar, 1895), p. 2. 

Pind. OL III, Pyth. X. 

See opening chapter of Themis. 

Pind. 01 . X, 49. 

Origin of the Olympic Games', Chap. VII of 
Themis. 

Themis, p. 372, 
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or attributes of the conquered become powers of the victor, so the river 
Acheloos, manifest fertility daimon under the changing shapes of bull, 
snake and man loses to Herakles, the new and higher daimon, both his 
horn and his bride. The horn in more fruitful hands is ^ exalted ’ as 
cornucopia, the wedding of Herakles with Deianeira is seen to be a lepos 
yd[jo5,‘“^ prophesied to him in Hades, harbinger like the marriage of the 
year-king in Babylonia, of his own death and hers. In this ritual-drama 
the Centaur Nessos is the double of Acheloos another daimon of the 
powers of growth, who in defeat destroys his conqueror. Antaios too is 
such another adversary, whose strength is renewed by contact with the 
earth. 

The double poplar-wreathed bust in the Vatican may very possibly 
represent the bearded and beardless, young-old Herakles, a ^ Dying-God ’ 
like Hippolytus-Virbius in the busts from Nemi and the two-faced 
Marduk sometimes appearing on Akkadian seals. 

C. Orphic, In the Orphic texts the quality of Herakles is revealed 
quite explicitly as f] SOvaais Tfjs 90a6coS5 making him thus the very counter- 
part of the God of Eshnunna, that is, the personification of the generative 
powers of nature. Already Hymn XII surprisingly invokes him as aioAo- 
p6p9e TTayyevETcop, and pictures him as wearing dawn and darkness about 
his head — the ‘ time ’ aspect whose significance will presently become 
clearer — whirling a branch, no dead club, to scatter the evil plagues. 

Consistently \\ ith the hymn the theogony of Hellanikos and Hierony- 
mus quoted by Damaskios introduces him at the creation of the world 
as a winged snake born of water and earth, whose three heads are those 
of lion, god and bull,^^ and his other name Chronos the Ageless. This 
account is confirmed, as Professor Cook has shewn,^"^ by Athenagoras and 
others, who, however, omit the bovine head, thus stressing his solar affinities, 
and declare that the snake Herakles laid an egg, which, filled with his 
force, burst into halves, the upper heaven the lower earth. So Tiamat, 
the prime\'al chaos of the Babylonian Epic of Creation,^^ is split like an 
oyster by the wind of Marduk when caught in the net of ordered being, 
and this late version may therefore be coloured by direct reminiscence of 


Sophocles, Track, g ff. and many vase pauit- 

As pointed out by Harrison, Themis, p. 368. 

On the Hydria B313 in the BM. (published in 
6Vtc Arch. 1875, pis. 20, 21) Acheloos is a Centaur 
except for his horn. The true bull's body appears 
in the vase-painting pub. in X\T (1883). pi. 1 1, 
and reproduced in Themis, fig. gg. So in BM. B228 
Acheloos is a horned centaur, and the representa- 
tions of Herakles^ fights with XTssos are generally 
identical in attitude. Only the gods are absent. 
The snake-bodied Acheloos with bulfs horn is repre- 
sented magnificently on the red-figured stamnos of 
Parnphaios, BM. E437. For centaurs as fertility 
damions see J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 37g, 
380. 

E. O. \dsconti, Mmee Pie-Clementin, Milan, 


1821, vi. 100, 102, pi. 13, 2. See Cook, II 

p. 388, 8. 

31 Cook, II, pb. XXII, XXIII. Prof. Cook, 
considers it more probable that this bust represents 
Hernies-Herakles . 

3- XII. 15 ; e^Macrov 5^ kockcis ciTats, kAocSov ev yepi 
“rraAAwv. 

33 Damaskios, Quaest. de primis principiis 123 bis, 
quoted by Cook, IE P- 1022, Appendix G. 

31 See the Cilician coin Fig. 4 below’, the ' God ’ 
being represented by the Club of Herakles. 

3 '^ lb. p. 1023. Athenag. Supplicatio pro Christiams, 
18, p. 20 (E. Xorden in Hermes, i8g2, XX\TI. 
614 f.b 

3 ^ Epic of Creation, Tab. IV. 137. See p. 147, 
Note 5, of Larigdon's translation. 
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Babylonian texts. But lamblichos in his Life of Pythagoras sets Herakles 
in the midst of a purely Hellenic Triad, in a Grace which names Zeus as 
the director of nurture, Herakles as the dynamic principle of growth, 
and the Dioskouroi as harmony of all the ingredients. Delatte is scornful 
of these ‘ allegories,’ but an idea seems to underlie the passage akin to the 
belief that \Tshnu, the Preserver in the Hindu trinity, becomes incarnate 
in a succession of saviours of men, and it also appears probable from 
several of the texts that Marduk held this position in the trinity of the 
Babylonian Gods. But however the personalities of the divine and human 
Herakles may have been linked together in orthodox minds, the concep- 
tion of the daimonic Herakles which these texts define is in any case 
established as existing in Hellenic Greece, and as having a pre-Greek 
origin, whose provenance can be considered only after investigation of 
that other aspect of Herakles which \\ as important on the eastern shores 
of the Aegean sea. 

(2) AS SUN-GOD. 

The ^ Time ’ aspect of Herakles relates him not only to the seasons 
of growth and decay, but still more closely to solar change. Servius in 
his commentary on Verg. Ae/L 8, 276, quoted by Professor Cook,'^^ refers 
to a cult of Herakles ^ pro tempore ’ as described by the Babylonians, 
saying that the white poplar tree ^vas sacred to him under that aspect, 
the dark and light sides of the leaves with which he crowned himself after 
victory over Cerberus (and still wears in many works of art), dark from 
Hades, white with the sweat of his labour, being symbols of day and night. 
This at once recalls the Herakles of the Orphic hymn 6s Trepi KpaTi 9op£Ts f]c6 
Kai vuKTa lieAaivav. It calls to mind also those coins of Baris in Pisidia 
which portray a double Herakles, the mortal and immortal twin, the 
sojourner in Hades whom Odysseus found and the dweller in the sky. 
In Herakles, too, then, as in the Gods of Akkad and Sumer already de- 
scribed, the solar and chthonic elements were mingled. 

His labours occupied a Great Year, or cycle of twelve years, as in- 
scribed upon the tablet which he left with Deianeira at their last parting 
and were associated by the ancients with the passage of the sun through 
the Zodiac. His lion-emblem is astrologically the sun’s own sign, and 
must be won without weapons (as numerous magnificent vase paintings 
bear witness), its skin being removed only by its o^vn cla\vs. So does 
Marduk (and with the lion and the sun \ve leave behind the isolation of 
the Greek world) hold the defeated constellations in his net, ' the sky's 
gold-knotted mesh,’ to fix them in their stations. 

x\s the rise/i Si/n, indeed, Herakles has no home in European Greece. 
Just as the Sun-God strides between his gates on Akkadian seals, a rayed 


3 " lamblichos v. P\th. 153: quoted by Delatte ia 
his Etudes sur la litterature pythagoriaenne , Pans, 1913, 
p. 113!'.: a-rrevSeiv 6e Trpo TpaTTd3ri5 irapccKcxXel At6s 
SooTfipos Kai ‘HpcKAeovs Kai Aioaxoupcov, Tfj^ Tpo9fi^ 
u^veuvTas Kai dpx'nyo'^ *^^1 TocuTris qyEaova Aia, Kai 
Tov 'HpoKAeaTqv 60 va[jiiv Tf)s epujeoos, Kai tov; AioaKoupcuj 


Tqv aup9:oviav twv arravTcov. 

Z^USj II, p. 469.^ 

Ib. p. 446; fiS'- 354- 353- 33*J- 
See \'errall. The Calendar in the Trachiniae of 
Sophoclts {CR. 
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and heavenly being, so Herakles stands between his double pillars, from 
the Atlantic shore to India, but never on Greek soil. At Tyre they were 
seen by Herodotus of gold and of emerald, Ad^T^ovTos tccs vuKTag lisyaQos, 
and the Tyrian Hiram placed them in Solomon’s temple as Jakin and 
Boaz. Those at Gadeira, says Arrian, were dedicated to the year and 
the months.**- And Herodorus speaks of the Pillars of Heaven given to 
Herakles by a Phrygian Atlas. 

But the winter, or setting sun, with his chthonic affinities, is once 
more at home in Greek legend, art and ritual. The voyage of Herakles 
to the A\ est, steering the sun’s cup across the stream of Ocean (where 
Odysseus encountered the dead), to bring back the oxen of the triple- 
bodied Geryon, is but another version of his descent to the underworld 
to bear away the three-headed Cerberus, as in the Orphic theogony he 
rears his own three heads out of chaos. So on Akkadian seals the Sun- 
God travels in just such a cup-like boat (used to this day on Mesopotamian 
waterways) leading his chained beasts. As Dr. Frankfort has shewn, 
this is no heavenly circuit, because there are always present a plough 
and other symbols of the life of the crops, and once indeed the God 
himself drives the plough, in the curved form of the boat and dragon- 
headed, through the ‘ unharvested deep.’ And just as Herakles wounded 
the God of the Underworld ‘ in the gate, among the dead,^^ ’ so did 
Xinurta, the most Heraklean of the vegetation gods whose personality 
became merged into that of Marduk, do battle at the door of Marduk’s 
mountain prison ^vith Enmesharra, the Akkadian Pluto. So too did 
Herakles strive with the God for the soul of Alkestis, and his living hand 
raised Theseus from his immovable seat among the shades. And as 
Xinurta, in the recurring ritual of the Babylonian X^ew Year, rescues 
Marduk, the imprisoned Sun, by shooting the bird-God Zu, stealer of the 
Tablets of Destiny, so is Prometheus, another chained and fiery being, 
delivered from the eagle by the arrow of Herakles. Indeed, the image 
of Zu on the seals, outspread sideways before the Sun-God on his 
mountain, may even have suggested the pierced liver of Prometheus. 
Their story seems again to illustrate the interchange between conquered and 
conqueror among the gods, for Prometheus and the eagle Zu, both of the 
older order of divinities, both stole from Heaven power and knowledge 
for the enemies of the younger Gods, and Xinurta combined the sun’s 
lion and the fallen eagle in his emblem, the lion-headed Imgi, which, it 
is interesting to note, is found to predominate among the Sumerian fertility 
pendants worn at Eshnunna in the service of Ab-u (Tammuz).^* Langdon 
says that Tammuz, the divinity whose yearly sojourn in the lowxr w^orld 
was the ritualistic prototype of Marduk’s wfinter imprisonment in the 

Herodotus. 11 . 44. Iliad, 397 reading iruAco for ev RuXco. 

Arrian ap. Eustath ad Dionys. Pet leg, v, 64, 72. See Xo. 13 above, 

Herodorus a/?. Clem. Alex. Shorn. I. ij, 73, p. 360. Even if his name has no connection with Sanskr. 

See central seal of group in III, London yews, pramantha ~ firestick (cf. Diodorus, 5, 67), he is 
Julv i5ih, 1933. said to have obtained his fire by touching the 

Iraq, 1, pp. 18-19. wheel of the sun: Serv. in Verg. Ed. 6 , 42. 

The plough \\ a'', of course, also a Lonstellation, III. London yews, July 15th, 1933 {coloured 

Franktort, I c. PI. HI, h. plate). 
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mountain, is sometimes identified in the texts with Orion, another 
hunter Sun-God, it seems, chained among the stars and blinded like the 
sun-hero Samson, a Semitic Herakles whose first exploit was to wrestle 
with a lion, who like him was overthrown by a woman, and trod his circle 
grinding the corn, and in his fall brought down his pillars with him. Images 
of the fettered Melkart, the Phoenician Herakles, are described by several 
of the ancients. 

The fiery death of the Sun-God Herakles takes us straight from the 
forgotten ritual on Mount Oeta to the pyres built yearly for Melkart in 
Tyre,^^ for Sandas at Tarsus, and to the burning of Kingu at the New 
Year’s festival in Babylon, as represented on the seals. The identification 
of Melkart with Herakles is fortunately placed beyond doubt, for the 
bilingual inscription found at Malta confirms the statements of ancient 
writers from Herodotus dowmvards. Turning to Asia Minor, ^ve find 
the double axe, taken by Herakles from the dead Amazon and left to his 
descendants the Lydian kings, in the hands of Sandas on Cilician coins 
(perhaps a fertility emblem, to judge by that Anatolian sculptured god 
with Sandas’ tall cap whose lion-body ends in a dagger struck into the 
earth, connected by Professor Cook with the double axe stuck into leaf- 
bearing pillars in Minoan art), and the woman’s garment worn during 
his year of bondage to Omphale clothed the images of the dying Sandas 
and Adonis, as well as his own priest at Kos,^^ as also the priests of Ishtar. 
That degradation was, in fact, for no mortal Queen, and as Omphale 
carries his weapons in Lydian art and legend, so does the Goddess Ma 
herself bear his club on a coin of Pontic Comana.^" It is the old Anatolian 
relation of dominant Goddess and young consort. 

The periodic burnings of Sandas, to which indirect reference is made 
by ancient writers, are apparently represented on a succession of Hellen- 
istic coins of Tarsus in Cilicia and find a counterpart in the Jewish 
Feast of Purim, during which images of Haman were bound to a cross 
and burned. Frazer identifies Esther with Ishtar and Mordecai with 
Marduk, thus making a direct connexion with the Babylonian Festival of 
the New Year. Yet another strange survival of the ritual of the yearly 


Langdcn, Tarnmuz and Ishfat. p. 216. 

Raoul-Rochette, Sur I'HercuIe assjyrien et pheni- 
cien, Mem. Jnsir. X\ 11 , 2me. partie. 1848, throws 
doubt on these, partly because he considers such a 
statue ' tout a fait etranger a I'idee religieuse du 
myihe ’ (p. 19). He describes, however, an Etruscan 
figure of Hercules in which the legs are held im- 
prisoned in lead (p. 24; and compares it with the 
chained lion among human-headed bulls on one of 
the facades at Khursabad. 

See Frazer, The Golden Bough. \ , i, Chap. 5 for 
the evidence of the burning of Melkart, and Chap. 
\'I for the pyres erected to Sandas. Cook in 
\\» 1 . I. pp. boo, 601, does not consider his arguments 
conclusive. Yet Clem. Recognit. X. 24, has ' Herculis 
sepukhrum apud Tyrum demonstratur, ubi igne 
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men of Tarsus Or. 33, p. 23 f ) of the beautiful 
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Zeus. H. pp. 330-332. Beth Herodotus, I, 93, 
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burnings may be found, as suggested by Raoul-Rochette,®^ in the story 
of Er, with which Plato brings the Republic to so fitting a close. The corpse, 
laid on the pyre on the twelfth day after death in battle, revived to tell of 
the world beyond death. And that resurrection calls up an important 
point of connexion between Mount Oeta and the pyres of Asia. Josephus 
speaks of the rite called f] toO 'HpaKAeous eyspais, which seems to have followed 
the burning of Melkart’s image at Tyre, and the bird which hovers above 
Sandas’ triangular pile on the Cilician coins may play the role of the 
eagle above similar scenes of the apotheosis of certain Roman Emperors. 
One of the Tarsian coins, it is true, has an inscription referring to 
quails, which \vas associated by Raoul-Rochette with the birds flung to 
the flames before the body of Adonis at Byblos. It calls to memory, 
indeed, the legend that the mother of Melkart took the form of a quail, 
but more pertinent in this connexion is the strange Osirian story preserved 
by Athenaeus,®^ that Herakles, slain by Typhon in Libya, \vas revived by 
the scent of roasted quail. It seems apparent also, as Frazer has shewn, 
that the self-burnings of Croesus in Lydia (himself the descendant of 
Herakles), of the Phoenician Hamilcar, and of Sardanapalus the human 
Sandas, were performed by rulers in imitation of their God, to obtain 
resurrection for themselves and their people, and that the yearly burning 
of Kingu, Alarduk’s adversary, at the New Year’s Festival in Babylon 
(for which the Akkadian seals shew a far earlier history), was part of the 
rites by which the king, sacrificed in the person or image of another, 
renewed his life and that of his people and their sustenance for the coming 
year. In the Epic of Creation upon which that festival was founded, 
Kingu is definitely sacrificed for the creation of mankind, who are formed 
of his blood. The king’s substitute in Babylon used the royal wives as 
his own, and it is significant that Hyllos, the son of Herakles, is ordered by 
his father in the Trachiniae, both to kindle the pyre and to succeed him 
as husband of lole. Nonnus speaks of that death in complete accordance 
with Asiatic belief: Auaas 5' ev Trupi yfjpas, diisipETai sk irupos f\^r\v. The 
punning use of the name of Herakles’ Olympian bride, and reference to 
his warfare with Old Age, shows that the death of Herakles in the flames 
held a promise of immortality for the Greeks also, as the fire brought it 
to the human child who comforted Demeter in her wanderings. Ninurta 
burned Kingu, but Herakles was his own sacrifice, himself to himself’ 
like Odin hanging on the world tree, and like Shamash, the Akkadian 
Sun-God, who remained with Tammuz in the shadow of the Kishkanu 
Tree, in the underworld where no man comes.’ 


Raoul-Rocht*tte, i.c . I'oIIowing Movers, makes 
some intere>liiig speculation^ on the origin of his 
name, connecting it with ’ 1^4 light, "tlS Hre, 
lion, and reft*rs to "ApriTccs the Macedonian name 
for Heiakles i pp. 35, 40;. 
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The serpent is the alter ego of Herakles, as of the God of Eshnunna 
in his chthonic aspect (Ningiszida). Far from ^sloughing the snake,’ as 
Jane Harrison affirms of him, he found it his antagonist through life. His 
feet were too firmly planted on the earth to permit him to slay it as Apollo 
destroyed the Python, so Herakles lost the contest for the Tripod and 
never became the Greek Sun-God. The twin serpents sent by Hera he 
strangled at his birth, but the Hydra's heads could only be vanquished 
by fire, and the midmost, still immune, must be buried alive. In fighting 
this particular monster he had only the support of human fellowship, and 
was hindered by the crab. The Akkadian craftsman, as we saw, gives to 
the protagonist on his seal a helper who drives into the flames his trident- 
headed rod, such as 3000 years later a Gallic Herakles wields in attacking 
a seven-headed, dragon-bodied hydra on a relief from Vaison.^® When 
we remember that the Snake-God Ningiszida alone has flames rising from 
his altars on the seals, an uncertainty arises as to whether the fiery streams 




that stand above the body of the Akkadian Hydra may not represent an 
explosion of the monster’s own power directed against his adversaries. 
The texts of the Rig- Veda, however, support the assumption that fire is 
the weapon of the attacking Gods.'^ The tale of Indra’s fight with the 
seven-headed serpent who attempted to drink up the waters of life, alreadv 
associated with the Greek myth by Leopold von Schroder,”^ takes quite 
a new significance in the light of the previous season’s (193 1-2) discovery, 
in x\kkadian levels at Tell x\smar, of a seal and other relics of the Mohen- 
jodaro civilisation of the Indus Valley.''- In the Rig-Veda the critical 
struggle with the water-serpent and its attendant ^ son of the spider ’ is 
prophesied to the child Indra at birth. xAided by Vishnu he eventuallv 
destroys it, like Herakles, with fiery weapons, and tramples the son of the 
spider beneath his foot. 

The existence of our Sumerian impression (Plate II, i) suggests an 
earlier tale of poisonous swamps drained by the vigorous Highland immi- 


Esperandieu, I, 212, Xo. 274; reproduced in 
B. Schweitzer, Herakles^ fig. 38. Another example 
of the survival of our seven-headed quadruped is 
shown in Fig. 2, a seal in terra sigillata Lemnia pre- 
served in the library of Queens' College, Cambridge, 
and kindly contributed by Prof. Cook. 

Frankfort, l.c, p. 12. 

J.H.S. — VOL, LIV. 


Rig-Veda, II, ii, 10. 

Leopold von Schroder, Herakles iind Indra 
{Denkschr. der Kais, U/:. d. Wien, Phil.-Hist, hi. 

\ ols. L\dII, LIX, 1914). 

III. London .Xeics, Oct. 8th, 1932. 

Rig-\’eday \UII, 66 ^v. Schroder, p. 34). 
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grants beyond the receding waters of the Persian Gulf,’^ but it is natural 
that in India it should be the Rain-God whose slaughter of a thirsty monster 
saved the world from drought. These texts may indeed embody the 
original form of the legend. As to the ‘ son of the spider,’ Professor Langdon 
states that until Neo-Babylonian times the scorpion took among the 
constellations the place of the crab. 

The Avesta and later Persian texts have the tale also,’® and there the 
kiss of Ahriman upon the shoulders of the snake causes the additional 
heads to sprout forth, as they sometimes do from the shoulders of Ningis- 
zida, identified with the constellation Hydra.’’ But to the Greeks it had 
become a tale of human struggle, as \’ergil knew : — 

Non te rationis egentem, 

Lernaeus turba capitum circumstetit anguis, 

and Herakles as man found the dragon Ladon coiled round the tree of 
the Hesperides, and could only obtain its fruit by supporting the whole 
sky on his shoulders while Atlas calmed the monster. The possession of 
these apples should have gained him immortal life, twice won indeed 
already by his journey to the ^Vestern boundary of the earth, and to the 
underworld for Cerberus, but the Hydra’s poison reaching him from his 
own arrow in the body of the Centaur Nessos forced him first to die. 
From the envenomed robe bequeathed him by the older divinities of 
vegetation, through Deianeira an involuntary Delilah, he could find 
deliverance only on the Oetean pyre. In this manner the Hydra united 
his three aspects of man, daimon and god, and it is fitting that a Hydra 
seal should have been the first recognisable indication of his presence in 
the Pantheon of Akkad and Sumer. 

IV. The Historic Link 

These connections are based upon indirect evidence alone, but the 
great gulf of space and time separating Herakles from his Babylonian 
affinities has lately been bridged in part by a discovery of the first import- 
ance,’® namely, the reading of a Luvian-Hittite bilingual text from Boghaz- 
keui in which the ideogram for Marduk is used to translate the name 
Sandas. It becomes necessary to consider from a new standpoint the 
religious personality of Herakles in Asia Minor, especially the literary 
and archaeological evidence for his identification with Sandas. If this 


There is in the National Museum at Copen- 
hagen a mace-head (No. 5413} of unknown proven- 
ance, round which is carved a frieze of Imgl-birds 
resembling those which surround the famous silver 
vase of Enternena in the Louvre, and probably of 
the same period. Round the top of the mace-head 
is coiled a seven-headed serpent, affording further 
e\ idence that this monster was known in Sumerian 
times. 

Langdon, Tamrnuz and Ishtar, p. 160. Dr. Al- 
bright has drawn my attention to two texts of the 
Babylonian period from the library at Nippur, wLich 


describe Ninib’s battle with a seven-headed serpent ; 
Hrozny, Mitt. d. Vorderas. Ges. Tab. Ill (? K. 38, 
Rev. 13) and Tab. IV (? K. 4829.79.7.8.290 and 
Rm, 1 1 7, obv. 14.) 

\’on Schroder, / c. pp. 7-8. 

" Langdon, l.c. Chap. V, p. 159. 

Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, III, I : Kleina^ 
sien, by Albrecht Gotze, Munich, 1933, p. 127, and 
brought to my notice by Professor Frankfort. 

KUB. IX, 31, li, 22; I, 36 (= HT. I, i, 29) ; 
Gotze, op. at, p. 127, n. 7. 
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can be established upon an incontestable basis, the very route of his journey 
into Europe may become apparent. 

A. Archaeological Evidence. No existing monument can be certainly 
identified with Sandas. In the inscription cut on the cliff-side at Ivriz 
before the face of the God who wears a horned, pointed cap and carries 
fertility emblems, Sayce and Jensen believed that the name Sandas could 
be deciphered, and the town beyond the gorge was called Herakleia in 
Byzantine times. But a more definite body of evidence is available in 
the series of coins from Tarsus in Cilicia which covers roughly the period 
of the later Persian and Seleucid empires and appears to present the figure 
of Herakles interchangeably with that of Sandas as tutelary deity of the 
city. The earliest of these (Fig. 3) from the collection of Professor Cook 
shews a purely Greek Herakles, naked and bearded, recognisable by the 
club which he extends towards his worshipper, the satrap Datames who 
ruled over Cilicia from 378 to 374 b . c . Fig. 4,*^ struck by the satrap Mazaios 
about a generation later, shews the club of Herakles falling upon a lion and 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Figs. 3, 4. — Coins of Tarsus. 


bull locked in a death-struggle above the towered city of Tarsus, reminiscent 
of that Orphic triad of lion, god and bull in the theogony of Damaskios.®^ 
The next two examples, dating from Seleucid times, shew a return to a 
more native conception of the God of the city. In Fig. 5 Herakles stands 
naked and bearded as before, his raised right hand holding a three-branched 
plant, while the other grasps the double axe. Behind are slung his club 
and bow. He stands upon a horned lion with folded wings. In the 
second example (Fig. 6), a God in Asiatic dress is upright upon the same 
beast, in an identical attitude, bearing the same tokens, but clothed in a 
short tunic and wearing a high cap.^® This personage appears again in 
Fig. 7 in the scene generally called ^ the burning of Sandas.’ Within 
a bird-surmounted triangular structure he takes the same attitude, upon 
the same beast, his right arm raised as before. Nowhere is his name 
inscribed, and the evidence of these coins would not be sufficient, taken 
alone, to put beside that of the Hittite text. 


Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, I, Chap. \T. 

Figs. 4 to 8. 

8- Cook, Z^tis, J, fig. 454. 

83 British Museum, Coins of Lycaoma, Isauria, 
Cilicia, PI. XXXI, 7, Rev. 

8^ See Part II, i, C, above. 

85 Cock, Z^us, I, fig. 463. 


8^ B.M. Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia, PI. 
XXXII, 15, Rev. RaAil-Rochette, I c. pi. IV, 8 
shews a com of Philadelphia in Lydia in which the 
God on the lion wears a pleated robe (PSandyx). 

8- Imhoof-Blumer, JHS. 1898, PI. XIII, no. i. 
From his own collection. 

88 See note 54 above. 
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B. Literary Sources, But fortunately various ancient writers have left 
unequivocal, though mostly late, confirmation of the identity of Herakles 
with Sandas. A passage in Syncellus’ Chronographia quoted by Frazer 
affirms that Herakles was known as Sandas among the Phoenicians, Cappa- 
docians and Cilicians. In the existing text 2 dv 5 av is written AiadvSav, Ai 
being apparently an accidental repetition from the PA of the preceding 
word yvcopi3£0'6ai.^^ Fortunately, however, Nonnus has it clearly oOsv 
KiAikcov evi yaiT] ^dvS'ns 'HpaKAsris KiKAr]cn<6Tai. There is also the suggested 
derivation offered by Lydus of the name Sandas (Sandon) from 
the woman’s robe called Sandyx worn by Herakles in bondage to Omphale : 
TauTT] Kai lidvScov 'HpaKAfjs dvrjvex^'n- have seen, this was a ritual gar- 

ment, but whether or not the two words were really connected, the identi- 
fication of ' Sandon ’ with Herakles was clear in the Lydian author’s mind. 
But perhaps the strongest proof of identity lies in a fragment from Berosus, 
himself a priest, in the early third century b.c. of the temple of ‘ Bel ’ in 
Babylon: SdvSrjv 5 e tov 'HpaKAsa.®^ It is quoted in a passage of Agathias, 
who mentions that the fact was known also to other writers on the antiquities 



of the Assyrians and the Medes.^^ The identification is direct, therefore, 
at the western end, and the link Alarduk-Sandas-Herakles holds firm. 

C. Passage to Europe, Professor Gotze in his newly published 
Kleinasien suggests on the evidence of the Hittite texts that the Luvians, 
whom he affirms to have worshipped Sandas as their chief divinity, crossed 
the Aegean from S.W. Anatolia, bringing the place names with -vO and 
-CTa roots, together with those ‘ Urfirnis ’ wares and their offspring the 
Vasiliki pottery whose migration to the islands and subsequent develop- 
ment, especially on the shores of Eastern Crete, was first established by 
Frankfort on technical grounds. Gotze shews these people associated 
on the western mainland of Asia Minor with the Troy-Yortan culture and 
-nd and -s place names, the civilisation of Eastern Anatolia being Hittite 


Frazer, op. at. p. 123, n. 3; the emendation 
suggested by Movers. 

S\nteilus, Chron. I, p. 290: ‘HpoxAEa Tives pocaiv 
ev OoiviKTi yvcopi3ecr0ai (Ai)adv 5 av eTTiAeyonEVOV, cos 
peXpi vOv Oird KaiT-naSoKscov koci KiAikcov. 

Xonnus, Dionysiaca, XXXIX", 192. 

Lydus, de Alagistr. Roman. Ill, 64. 

Berosus, Fragm. p. 51, ed. Richter, quoted by 
Raoul-Rochette, op, at. p. 187. 


Also Agathias, de Reb. Justinian. II, c. 24, p. 1 17, 
ed. Bonn: Idv8riv 5s tov ‘HpcxKAscx ... cos ttou 
Bnpwc7<jcp T6 Tcp Baf3uAcov{cp Kcxi ’AOtivokAei koi SipdKcp Tois 
dpycxioTxra twv ’Aaovpicov te Kai Mf,5cov dvaypag^apsvois. 

A. Gotze, Kulturgeschichte des Alien Orients, III, 
L 1933^ PP- 4 ^- 53 ^'J' 

Frankf<')rt, Studies in the Early Pottery of the jXear 
East, II, 1927, p. 90 f. 

Gotze, op. at. p 54. 
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{Alishar^ Thus he is able to name the young God who stands 

behind the Goddess on the Yazilikaya relief, not as Sandas, as was formerly 
supposed, but the storm-god of Nerik-Zippalanda,^^ son of the Sun-Goddess 
of x\rinna and the Father Storm-God ; a Hittite deity, in fact, of the line 
of Tishpak, the weather-god worshipped at Eshnunna, and shewn by 
Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen on philological evidence to be identical with 
Teshub, while Sandas-Tammuz-Adonis has no father, and is the young 
consort of the dominant Goddess. 

There then, it seems, is the cleavage in religion, language and habitat. 
Together with the Luvian culture, which was also the beginning of Euro- 
pean civilisation, came Sandas, destined to shed his effiminate robes and 
most of his divinity, to dance the Olympian foot-race among the Kouretes 
from Minoan Crete, in order to win re-birth as an Hellenic hero. 

Of his journey itself some memory perhaps remained in the associa- 
tion of the tale of Samson with the Philistine wars, for the " Pulesti ’ depicted 
on the reliefs which celebrate the sea-victory of Rameses III are of Minoan 
type, and wear the body armour of the Enkomi ivories,^ and the feathered 
head-dress which Herodotus says belonged to the Carians. Considered 
beside the pottery — of native clay but Aegean descent — from Philistine 
sites in Palestine, they suggest most strongly an origin in South-Western 
Asia Minor or the adjacent islands. 

Samson was a Herakles who knew no Hydra, since for an Israelite 
hero there could be no apotheosis. Yet along that coast also the water- 
serpent ‘ made a path to shine after him,’ for the opening invocation of 
a Phoenician tablet from Ras Shamra which prophesies a divine victory,^^^ 
gives the name of Leviathan to the god’s serpent-adversary, ' the Mighty' 
One with the seven heads,’ using the same pair of adjectives by which 
Isaiah describes Leviathan in his prophecy of a similar conquest. 

As M. Virolleaud observes, we may thus number the ‘ heads of 
Leviathan’ broken in pieces in Psalm 74, v. 14. We may even surmise 
why the culminating experience in the trial of Job should be the terrible 
beauty of Leviathan, whose scales no weapon could pierce, whose fiery 
breath made the deep to boil, who was ‘ king over all the children of 
pride,’ but not over the saviours of men.^®^ G. Rachel Levy. 


\'on der Osten-Schniidt, Or. Inst. Communica- 
tions^ II (Chicago^ 193 c'- 
Gotze, op. cit. p. 134. 

100 Jacobsen, Or. Inst. C'omm.y Xo. 13, Tell 
Asmar and Khafaje < Chicago, 1931,- 

This evidence is discussed in Prof. Garstang's 
Joshua-Judges, pp 3 1 1 - 1 3 - 


Job 41, V, 3:;, of Leviathan. 

S\Tia. 1931, XI I, pp. 336-337 (\'iroIleaud, Mote 
complimentaire sur le potmt de Mot et Alein). 

Isaiah 27, v, i : ’ Leviathan, the piercing ser- 
pent, even Lc\iathan, that crooked serpent.' 

Job, whole of Chapter 41. 
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The difficulty of transcribing words written in the Cypriote syllabary 
makes our acquaintance with the Cypriote dialect precarious and faulty, 
and in many cases leaves us uncertain about the exact form of a word, 
but in spite of this uncertainty it is clear that Cypriote, both in inscriptions 
and in glosses, shews in its vocabulary a notable similarity to the language 
of the Homeric poems. Inscriptions discovered since Hoffmann’s day 
have enabled us to increase his already long list of such similarities {Die 
Griechischen Dialekte^ I, pp. 278-283), and it is time to examine the evidence 
and see what bearing these have on the question of the nature of Homeric 
\’ocabulary. The problem presented by Homeric words in Cypriote is 
similar to that presented by their existence in Arcadian, but, though the 
meaning of Cypriote words is sometimes uncertain, Cyprus is richer in 
inscriptions than Arcadia and the ancient lexicographers and scholiasts 
have preserved a singularly large number of Cypriote glosses. The problem 
is simply stated : how far are we justified in believing that Homeric words 
in Cypriote are independent of the Homeric poems ? Are they indigenous 
words, naturally used, or are they ' literary ’ imitations of a well-known 
poetical style, used for effect in defiance of local dialect usage? 

I. 

^\ e may first consider those cases where the Homeric and the Cypriote 
word are identical in form and usage. In most of these cases the independ- 
ence of the Cypriote word can only be proved by individual circumstances, 
and each case must be judged impartially on its merits. The use in Cypriote 
of dvaaaa, or more correctly Fdvaaaa, is well established. On authority 
no less than that of Aristotle (KuTrpicov TToAmia quoted by Harpocration, 
s.L. dvaKTss Kai dvaaaaij, we are told that in Cyprus the sisters and wives 
of a pacjiAeus were called dvaaaai. On so good authority this statement is 
doubtless true, especially as the other statement made with it, that the king’s 
sons and brothers were called dvaKTes, fits ^vell with our epigraphic evidence. 
But actually dvaaaa is not found in inscriptions with this sense. It is, 
however, a good Cypriote word. Hoffmann loi, 3 gives Tds Favda(a)as. 
So do 102, 2. 103, 4. 104, 2. and 105, i, while 100 gives rds dvda(a)as 
without the initial digamma. In every case but the last the digamma is 
preserved and in every case the title is a religious title of the Paphian 
Aphrodite. These cases are curiously parallel to the cases of dvaaaa in 
the Homeric poems. Homer uses the word once in the Iliad and three 
times in the Odyssey (1 326, y 380. 3 149, 175I, and it reappears in the 
Homeric Hymns (11 75, 440, 492. XXXH 17). On all these occasions 
it refers to a goddess, to Demeter in the Iliad, to Athene in y 380, to Demeter 

34 
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in the Hymn addressed to her, to the Moon in Hymn XXXI I, and to 
Nausicaa in 3 149 and 175, whom Odysseus mistakes or pretends to mistake 
for Artemis. In at least three of these places the metre shows that avaaaa 
begins with a digamma (1 326. 3 149. Hymn XXXII 17). So the parallel 
to Cypriote usage is very close. This use of dvaCTaa lasts till Aeschylus [Eum. 
235. 443. 892) and Sophocles who use it of Athene [Ajax 774)- Pindar 
uses it of his personified goddess of Truth (fr. 205) and Euripides of Athene 
{Iph. Aul. 434), Artemis {Hipp. 307) and Earth {El. 678). Later literature, 
however, also used it, as Homer did not, as a title of honour for human 
beings of royal rank or lineage (Isoc. 9. 72. Arist. fr. 526. Aesch. Pers. 155 
and 173. Soph. Track. 137. El. 666). Greek dialects do not shew much 
evidence of its use, but it occurs beyond the range of Homeric influence 
in the semi-barbarous dialect of Pamphylia. The long inscription from 
Sillyum (Schwyzer 686. 1. 29) has the accusativ'e w)dva'4a(v), where the 
subsequent words Kal ’ArrsAova shew that it must refer to a goddess, and 
a coin from Perga (Head, Hist. Xum. 702) has the inscription wavdvj^as 
TTpsiias, which is taken to mean ’ApTspiSos nspyaias. The occurrence 
of the word in Pamphylian is important for establishing its independence 
in Cypriote. Its occurrence in two quite different and geographically 
separated dialects makes it probable that it was an indigenous word 
in either or in both. 

The Idalian Bronze (Schwyzer 679. 1. 3) gives pao-iAeu? Ztoo-ikuttpos 
Kots d tttoAis ’ESaAieFes dvdyov ’OvdaiAov k.t-A. — ‘ King Stasicyprus and 
the city of the Idalians ordered Onasilus, etc.’ The word dvoyov is pre- 
sumably related to the perfect dvcoya itself and is a pluperfect form like 
dpoiiOKov (Hoffmann 109, 6). The same word occurs throughout Homer 
in different forms {e.g. dvcoya K 120, dvcoyas Z 383, dvcoys A 646, dvcbyEpisv 
N 56, dvwx^i 67)- The influence of Homer may be responsible for 
its appearance in Hesiod {Op. 367, 403, 687. Th. 549. Sc. Her. 479), in 
Aeschylus {Ch. 735, 772. Eum. 902. P.V. 947, 1037.), in Sophocles {O.T. 
96. El. 1458. Phil. 54, 100. Track. 1247. O.C. 904, 1598), and in Euripides 
[Or. 1 19. Ale. 1044. etc.). It does not occur in ordinary Attic prose, 
though the Ionic Herodotus uses it (III 31 and 81. \TI loi and 104), but his 
vocabulary is so full of Homeric echoes that this may well be one of them. 
In Cvpriote it looks indigenous both because of its complete adaptation 
to Cypriote form and because hitherto Cypriote has shown no other word 
meaning ‘ command,’ differing in this from the kindred dialect of Arcadian, 
which uses ksAeuco {IG. V^. 6, 15). 

Homer, twenty-six times in the Iliad and seventeen times in the 
Odyssey, uses the word dpoupa, both in its singular and plural form. Its 
sense is clearly ‘ tilled or arable land.’ After Homer the word has a long 
history, mainly poetical, appearing in Hesiod {Op. 117, 173, 237, etc.), 
Pindar (0. XII 19. P. IV 34. P. XI 15, etc.), Simonides (fr. 15), Aeschylus 
{Pers. 595. Sept. 754), Sophocles {Track. 32. Ajax 1286) and Euripides 
{Or. 552. H.E. 369. Rhes. 75. El. 79). Its epic air doubtless accounts for 
its appearance in the hexameters at the end of Aristophanes’ Erogs 
(1533 TTaTpiois £v dpoapais) and in the last stages of Plato's prose style 
{Timaeus 22e, 73c, 9 id. Laws A'HI 839a). It is noteworthy that Aristotle 
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uses it in his story of Periander — d9aipouvTa tous OirepexovTas twv crroxOcov 
oiaaXOvai Tf]v dpoupav {Pol III 1284a 30), though here he may only be 
recounting the story in the form in which he found it. All these cases 
may well be considered as due to Homeric influence, as the authors in 
each case knew Homer and often used him. The same charge can hardly 
be levelled at its use by Sappho (Lobel. §5,11 TroXuavSgiJiois dpoupais ) 
in one of her vernacular poems, which, as Mr. Lobel has amply proved, 
are singularly free of literary influence and written in the every-day speech 
of Lesbos. So the word was probably indigenous to Lesbos : ^ so too in 
Cypriote. The Idalian Bronze ( 11 . 20-21) shows ' kase to kapone to ni 
simitose arourai,’ i,e. xds t 6 (v) Kdirov tov l(v) 2i|ii5os dpoupai, which 
means " and the orchard in the arable land belonging to Simmis.’ This 
recalls such Homeric phrases as dv 6 p 6 s paKapos kot" dpoupav (A 68), 
dAis 56 01 T]aav dpoupai Trupo 96 poi (2 122— 123) and teAoov dpouprjs 
(I 544) . That the word was indigenous to Cyprus is proved by a curious 
entry in Hesychius, dpoupa acopos aiTou auv dyupois. KuTrpioi. If dpoupa 
was a good Cypriote \vord for a heap of corn, its meaning must have been 
based on local usage. 

In T 160 a large body of manuscripts, supported by Aristarchus, 
read Tiapd 5 ’ 01 Tayoi dppi psvovTcov. This is the only case of Tayos in 
Homer, but it may well be the right reading, despite the quantity of the 
first syllable. Hesychius seems to have recognised it in his entry" Tayoi' 
TTpoaTdTai, dpxovTES, and the change to 01 t' dyoi is ascribed to 

Dionysius by Schol. Yen. Tayos is a good Cypriote word. We find on a 
pot of the early iron age, not later than the seventh century, the inscription 
' teropano to tako,’ i.e. 0ripo9dvco tco Tayco (Myres, Catalogue of the Cesnola 
Collection 480. Hoffmann 179 reads TriA£9dvco), and on a silver bowl, 
also of very early date, we find ' iperipo tako,’ i.e, 'l(p)Tr£p6'rTco Tayco (Myres 
4557. Hoffmann 116). Possibly the same word occurs on a votive lime- 
stone ear (Hoffmann 170), where Hoffmann reads ffoiTco Tayco. Un- 
fortunately we cannot tell from the scanty evidence whether Tayos possessed 
in Cypriote any^ special meaning to differentiate it from Fdva^ and paaiAsus, 
each of which had its own technical significance. Elsewhere in Greek 
the uses of Tayos fall into two classes. In the Tragedians it is used of any 
sort of leader (Aesch. P,V. 96. Pers, 23, 324. Ag, no. Soph. Ant. 1054. 
Eur. LA. 269). Its literary and tragic air makes it fit matter for parody 
by Aristophanes, who puts it on the lips of Demos in his welcome to the 
Sausage Seller in the Knights (159)5 tcov ’AGrivcov Toys tcov suSaipovcov. 
In Thessaly, on the other hand, it had a definitely constitutional meaning, 
whether applied to the chief prince (Xen. Hell. VI 1,8 and 18. ib. 4, 28, 
32 and 35) or to the chief local authorities [GDI. 1332, 37 Toyoi. 345, 10 
TayoOv. 345, 4 and 26 (letter of Philip) Tayois, 345, 24 and 1329 la 
TayEuovTcov). The word seems to have survived also in the technical 
sense of the head-official of a phratry, as an inscription of the beginning 
of the fourth century, found near the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (Schwvzer 


^ It ^.rcur^ too in Epirus in the sense rtf * plouc^h- measure of land in Eg>pt (II i68: f) 5e apoupoc 

land’ ^GDI. 1383.5', and Herodotus, usts, it of a eKorrov AiyuTTTicov TrdvTi]) 
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323)5 in giving the rules of the phratry uses the word (1. 23) in toOs Tayous 
(jif] SsKsaOai k.t.A. There is also a trace of its being used for some office 
in Macedon, as Hesychius has the entry Tayovoya* MocksSovikt) tis apyr). 
The Homeric Tayog clearly belongs to the first of these classes and has no 
specialised meaning, but the Cypriote word cannot be fully determined. 
The probability is that, like Fdva§ and paaiAsus, it had its own shade 
of meaning, and in any case it cannot be an imitation of Homer, as Homer 
only used the word once, and such scantiness of usage would not conduce 
to the word being understood in a dialect where it was not already 
indigenous. 

An inscription from Rantidi gives the words ^ aitetu tumijata,’ which 
its editor R. Meister takes with some probability {Lpz^ Ber, 62, p. 243) to 
be aiOexu OuiaijaTcc, ^ the offerings were burned.’ The form presents no 
difficulties, as aiOsTu is clearly the imperfect passive of aiOoo. The ter- 
mination in - u is common in Cypriote, which gives us forms like eFpsTdaaTU 
(Idalian Bronze 14) and yevoixu ijb, 29). It is clearly from the same verb 
as the participle aiOopEvos which Homer commonly uses in one or the 
other of two senses, either of fire burning (Z 182, 0 563, K 246 k.t.A. 
TTupos aiOonevoio) or of material objects being burned, such as sacrificial 
victims (A 775, li 362 ett’ ai0o|ji£vois Upoiai.). This seems to be the 
only case in which Homer uses the word of being consumed by fire. This 
use is imitated, or paralleled, by Hesiod, Op. 755 Upoiaiv ett' aiOoiievoiai, 
and it finds an echo in Sophocles [Phil. 1033), OeoIs aiOsiv ispa. But 
the ordinary use of the word in post-Homeric literature is the commoner 
Homeric use of fire burning. This is very common, though the use is not 
restricted any longer to the participle, and the present and imperfect 
indicative are used as well [e.g. Soph. Ajax 286, etc.). There are, however, 
a few cases where the word is used in the sense of ^ consume by fire ’ and 
combined with objects other than sacrificial victims. Thus Herodotus 
uses it of bones being burned (IV 61) and Euripides of the conflagration 
of Pentheus’ palace in the Bacchae (1. 624 Sobponr’ ai6Ea0ai 5okcov). This 
is clearly an extension of its rarer Homeric use. The Cypriote use 
is exactly parallel to this rarer Homeric use, and differs both from the 
ordinary Homeric use of the word and from the later extended use. There 
seem two minor arguments in favour of its authenticity. First, if it is 
really an imitation of Homer, it seems improbable that the imitator would 
have used a tense, let alone a form, which Homer never used. Secondly, 
there is some slight evidence of the word existing in dialects other than 
Cypriote. The list of FAcoaaai Kaxd HoAeis (Bekker, Anec. Graec. Ill, 
p. 1095) has the entry ApPpaKicoToov. aiOsTar KaiETai. If the word existed 
in Ambracia as well as in Cyprus, it is probably authentic in both dialects. 
\Ve might add that so far as we know there is no other word in Cypriote 
for ‘ burn.’ 

Homer uses two aorists of KEipoo, the form KEipaa0ai (Y 46, 5 198) 
and another form, with an internal a, in the participle (fi) 450 5o0p' 
eAdTTis KEpaavTEs) and the aorist indicative active (K 456 dpi9co KEpas TevovTas. 
n 393 TTpooTas ETTEKEpaE 9aAayyas) . In this form the word had a small 
history. Hesiod [Sc. Her. 419) uses the form dTroKspas, Aeschylus in a 
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lyric passage uses the form Kepaansvos {Pers. 952), and the word may have 
been used elsewhere, as Hesychius has the entry Kspaai- Ko^fat, tehsIv, 
Ksipai, yaAWaai, implying more use of it than we now possess. But 
the usual form in Pindar and the Tragedians is sKsipa, which occurs too 
in Attic prose. In Cypriote, however, we find on an inscription from a 
grotto at Ktima these words, ‘ tarapase . . . epipasine to sepose tote . 
kerese apoloni ulatai,’ i.e. Tdppa? . . . ETripaCTiv to cttteos toSe (£)K£pcr£ 
’AttoA; A)covi ‘YAdTci — ‘ Tarbas cut an entry to this cave in honour of 
Apollo Hylates.' The word sKEpos is, of course, the Homeric word. It 
is the only word we know for ‘ carve ’ or ' cut ’ in Cypriote, and it bears, 
moreover, a slightly different sense from the Homeric word, as the carving 
of the entrance to a cave is hardly the same sort of cutting as is required 
for wounding ankles or splitting logs of wood. 

Both Homer and Hesiod commonly use the conjunction aOxap either 
to mark a contrast or to emphasise a succession of details. In Cypriote 
inscriptions we find it certainly twice and probably four times. In Hoff- 
mann 57 we read ‘ teo tase papijase e . . autara me kateteke kesetotemise,’ 
i.e. (tS?) Geo llafijas £(ui)' auTCxp [je KaTsdriKE (’AjKEoroGEiJis, in 

60, 2. ‘ tase . . . o tase pa . . autara mi kate . . . onasitemise,’ i.e. 
T&s (Qsd) tSs (Hacpias Eiii)' auTctp pi KcrT£( 9 riK£) ’OvaaiOspis. These are 
two certain cases. Almost equally certain is the fragmentary 61, 
which begins ‘ tase teo tase,’ i.e. tqs Geo tos . . , and goes on ‘ aitara 
me,’ where, assuming the i to be a sculptor’s mistake for u, we may read 
‘ auTdp ps . .’ Another possible case is 66, ^vhich begins in the same 
way with a dedication to the Paphian goddess, though the edges of the stone 
are mutilated and it is not certain how it should go on, but before the 
name of the dedicator, we can clearly decipher ‘ tara me evexe,’ ^vhich 
may be taken to be (au)Tdp pE eFe^e, ‘ but I was dedicated by ... ’ 
Here then are more and less good examples of aOrdp in Cypriote inscrip- 
tions. In each case it is used, as so often in Homer, to mark a contrast 
{e.g. V 285—6 01 5 ’ £s liSoviriv . . . oiyovT’' auTccp syw AiTropriv ccKayripAos 
fiTop) : here the contrast is between the goddess, to whom the dedication 
is made and whose name is given in the first line, and the man who makes 
the dedication whose name is given afterwards, auxdp, so common in 
the Epic, hardly occurs at all elsewhere. An early metrical inscription 
{IG. I-. 1012) gives dFirrdp, and the word was clearly regarded as a literary 
peculiarity, as Hermippus (fr. 63, 17) introduced it into his sham epic 
catalogue -auTdp qtt’ EOpoias dixious Kai I'cpia phAa, and Aristophanes 
puts it into a bogus oracle in the Birds ( 1 . 9^3) ~ auTdp ettFiv dK?,r|Tos 
icbv dvGpcoTT05 dAdjoov k.t.A. In fifth-century Athens it was a literarv word, 
fit subject for parody. But in Cyprus it kept its ancient meaning of mark- 
ing a contrast. In doing this it performed a function different from that 
of iSC which either introduced the conclusion of a condition or a new 
sentence, and from xds, which acted as a conjunction between single 
words. It has then a proper function in Cypriote and may safely be 
acquitted of any charge of being imitated from Homer. 
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2 . 

In Cypriote, as in Arcadian, some words are found with meanings 
or forms slightly different from those they possess in the Homeric poems, 
and this slight difference is an argument in favour of the independence 
of the Cypriote words from influence by the Homeric poems. If the 
writer of these words in Cypriote had borrowed them from Homer merely 
to adorn his style and make it impressive, the probability is that he would 
have borrowed them with their correct Homeric form and construction. 
If they existed only in the Epic, it is highly unlikely that, in their altered 
form, they would have been understood by a public to whom they were 
not already familiar as existing in the vernacular. ^\ e may first consider 
those Cypriote words which differ in meaning from their Homeric counter- 
parts. 

In Cypriote dedicatory inscriptions we find a word dpd, Hoffmann 83, 
^ ara tii,’ i.e, dpd An, 166, ' are a nao,’ i.e. dpd d Ndo, 147, 2, ^ toi apolono 
jara,’ i.e, tco ’Att6A(A)covi japd. As all these dedications occur on votive 
altars, the meaning of dpd is clearly " vow.’ Neither Homer nor Hesiod 
uses the word quite in this sense. Homer uses it in the sense of ' prayer ’ 
in O 378 dpdcov dicov NrjAriidSao yepovTos, 598—9 s^aiaiov dpf]v Trdaav 
8TnKpf|vei£, 'f 199 dpdcov dioucra; p 496 eI ydp dprjCTiv teAos f]iJi£T£pqai 
y£voiTo. The sense of the word is made clear both by the context in 
each place and by entries like that of the Townleian Scholiast on O 598, 
dpf)v aiTrimv, Hesychius ’ dpd* euyf], and Suidas ’ eOyf)* ErrayyEAia Osw 
Toov kcxt’ £ 0 cr£( 3 £iav d9i£pouiji8vcov. Hesiod uses the word in the same sense in 
Op, 726 : so do Pindar {Isthrn, VI 43), and Herodotus \T 63 dpqv £Troif|craTo 
TTaiSa y£V£a6oci ApicTTcovi. But usually in post-Homeric literature it 
has the totally different meaning of ^ curse.’ This is common in Attic 
prose (e.g. Plato, Critias iipe, Laws 871b, 742b) and imprecatory inscrip- 
tions [e.g. IG. Ill 1417 sqq.). But the Cypriote meaning is slightly different 
from both of these. 

Homer commonly uses dva^ in all its cases, singular and plural. In 
a great majority of the cases (as, for instance, in A 502 Kpovicova dvaxTa ) 
an initial digamma is required to obtain correct scansion, and in a large 
number of cases (as in E 546 dvSpecraiv dvaxTa) the initial digamma could 
be easily restored by the removal of the preceding vu £9£AKucn-iK6v. The 
cases where the metre excludes the digamma altogether (as in (A 449 
TToiriaav dvaKTi) are far fewer both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
form Fdva^ survives in inscriptions at Argos (Schwyzer 79, i tov Favd^ov) 
and on several early painted sherds found at Acrocorinth (Schwyzer 123, 
FdvocKTi). These cases are all early, and by the fifth century the archaic 
form had disappeared from most of Greece. In Cyprus, however, the 
existence of dva^ or Fdva^ is particularly well authenticated. Aristotle 
in his Constitution of Cyprus (quoted by Harpocration s.v. dvaKTEs Kai 
dvaacjai) says that in Cyprus 01 iJisv uioi toO paaiAEcos Kai 01 d5£A9oi 
KaAoOvTai dvaKTEs, and Eustathius, perhaps drawing from the same 
source, says (ad N 582) Kai ti 5 s, 9aai, vdyiJia svSo^ov £v KuTrpep dvoKTss 

EKaAoOvTO, TrpOS OOS dV£9£p£TO EKdaTTlS f]lJLepaS TipOS TCOV COTaKOUaTOUVTCOV, 
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oTi av ocKouooaiv. The existence of the word is confirmed by inscriptions, 
in which, as late as the fourth century, it keeps the initial digamma. Hoff- 
mann 69, I has ^ o vanaxe satasijase satasikarateose,’ i.e. 6 Fdva^ (6) 
iTaaiKpocTEos, and the difficult metrical inscription, Hoffman 144, i, 
certainly has ‘ vanaxe,' i.e, Fdva^, in its first line. In these two 
cases it is impossible to say if Fdva^ has the special meaning given to 
it by Aristotle, but in a marble inscription from Idalium (Hoffmann 
1341 we find ‘ tonatirijatane tote katesetase o vanaxe,' i.e. tov dvSpijdvTav 
To' vjSs KcxT£(jTao-£ 6 Fdva^. Here we have the full context and it is clear 
that Baalram, the son of Abdimilkon, who sets up the inscription, is of 
inferior rank as Fdva^ to the (3aaiAeus, Milcijathon, by whose reign he 
dates his inscription (r. 388 b.c.). So here perhaps may be epigraphic 
support of Aristotle's statement, in so far as Fdva^ has a different meaning 
from paaiAsus, whatever the precise difference may be. In Homer there 
is no distinction at all between the two words. Not only is the same person 
called by the two titles in different places {e.g. Agamemnon is dva^ in A 7 
but paaiAeus in A 231), but the two words are combined and applied to 
the same person in u 194, j3aaiAfji dvaKTi, and there can be no doubt that, 
so far as meaning is concerned, they are interchangeable. So, by establish- 
ing a difference of status between the two titles, Cypriote definitely is in 
disagreement from Homer. 

Homer uses commonly the conjunction i8£ in the sense of " and,’ 
to connect either single words or phrases or sentences. Outside Homer 
the word is not often found, though Hesiod is fond of it, and it always 
seems to be a Homeric poetical word, when it occurs in the Elegists or 
once in a chorus of Sophocles {Aiit, 969). There seems to be no foundation 
for the statement made by the Scholiast on Opp. HaL I 12 that to f]5£ 
Attikoos }ji£v 5id ToO r\, ’IcoviKcos Se 5id toO 1 . Outside the Epic and its 
followers there is no evidence for ISe in Ionic. In Cypriote, however, 
it is found with special functions of its own. It introduces either the con- 
clusion of a condition or a new sentence. Both examples are exemplified 
in the Idalian Bronze, the first in 1 . 12 ' eke sise . . . exe toi koroi exeoruxe 

itepai o exeoruxe, etc.,' i.e. i k£ ctis . . £^ toi x^po^ opup i5£ ttoi 6 

opu^E. TT£{a£i K.T.A., " if anyouc digs in the place, then indeed for what 
he digs he shall pay, etc.' In 1 . 26 this use recurs, where practically 
the same form of words is repeated. The other use of iSe occurs in 1 . 26, 

' ite tatalatone tate . . . pasileuse kase a potolisekatetijane,’ i.e. ibk 
Ta(v) SocAtov Ta(v)6e . . . paaiAEus kqs d tttoAis KaTEOijav — ‘ this tablet 
was set up . . . by the King and the city.' Here iSe introduces a new 
idea in a new sentence. Neither of these two uses of ISe is the same as 
its use in Homer as a mere conjunction, and both are too specialised to 
be imitations from his use. 

Homer uses some forms derived from a vanished present in dAsudiJiEvov 
(E 28), dA£udpi£VOs (O 223, TT 71 1, Y 281, i 277), dA£u6^£vos (E 444), 

dAEuaTO (T 360, H 254, A 360, I 462, u 300), dAsuavTO (H 254, 
A 360, I 462, u 300, X 260), dAEuaaeai (p 159, 269, 274), dAEuocrai 

400, CO 29). The sense is always 'avoid' or 'shun.' This middle 
use is continued by Hesiod {Op. 505, 535, 798, etc.J and Theognis 
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(400 dAeuaiisvos) and is doubtless a Homericism. \Ve find, however, 
the active, unhomeric dAsuoo occasionally in later verse. Aeschylus uses 
the forms dAsus (P.F. 567), dAsOcraTs [Sept. 87), and dAsuaov {Sept. 141. 
Supp. 528), in the sense of remove, keep far away/ The same use appears 
in Sophocles fr. 993 (dAsuaco ; cf Hesychius dAsOacov dvTi toO 9uAd^cov!. 
This rare active form appears in Cypriote. On an alabaster vase, now 
lost (Hoffmann 161), appeared the words ^ vetoko alevotese koo tatepevasa,’ 
i.€. F£0oxo(s) dAEpovTss Td(v) 5 ’ ETTEpacrav, which means something 

like ' (someone and) Vethochos escaping (or departing) dedicated this 
vase.’ Unfortunately we do not know the exact meaning of dAEpovTss, 
and we cannot be certain whether Hoffmann is right in translating ^ bei 
ihrer Abreise.’ But from the context it seems to differ from the late, rare 
use in being intransitive, from the Homeric use in being active, and from 
the Homeric form in keeping its internal digamma. 

In another case Cypriote uses the middle of a verb of which Homer 
uses the active. The verb is used by Homer of ' wound slightly,’ 

of a shepherd wounding a lion (E 138 avAhs unEpdApiEvov 

o 05 e Saiidaari). Its meaning is given by Hesychius as xpo^^'Q* xaTa^Oari, 
and by Schol. Ven. as yocOai] and OiSt] Sid ttiv ETriTroAaiav TrAr|yf]v. 

It hardly occurs outside Homer, though Herodotus uses a compound form 
in a description of the violence of Cleomenes (VI 75), ottoos tew evtuxoi 
iTiapTiriTEcov, evExpauE e^ to TrpoacoTrov to o-Kf]TrTpov. In Cypriote, however, 
the word has a different sense. In the Idalian Bronze ( 1 . 9) we find 
tono toi elei tokarauomenone okatose alavo,’ i.e. t6v i(v) toI eAei t6(v) 
XpauopEvov "OyKavTog dAPo, the field in the marsh adjoining the planta- 
tion of Oncas.’ We need not be disturbed because in the same inscription 
a little later (1. 18) we find the same word in the form ypo^^^opEvov. 
Cypriote often formed familiar verbal roots into terminations in —300, 
if we may judge from well-authenticated forms like Ppipd^si (Hesychius), 
SapaTpi^Eiv (Hesychius) and KaAfi^co (Herodian I 144). In essentials the 
word is the same as the Homeric xp^cvco, differing slightly in form and 
meaning. 

The Idalian Bronze also gives ^ tone ijaterane,’ i.e. tov ijocTEpav, 
‘ the doctor.’ This is the Homeric itittip in its Cypriote form, showing 
j before a and an accusative in -av. For the first we may compare in the 
same inscription 1. 18 TTESijai, 1. 20 ispEpijav, 1. 29 dvoaija, and for the 
second the accusative dvSpidvTav (134, 2. 140, i). Homer uses the 
form iriTTip (A 190) with an accusative iriTfipa (p 384, Hymn XVI i). 
Outside Homer the word is comparatively uncommon, though used by 
Pindar {Pyth. Ill 65) and Sophocles {Track. 1209), who probably got it 
from the Epic. In Cypriote its form and declension indicate that it is 
indigenous. 


3 - 

Important evidence on the independence of Cypriote-Homeric words 
is to be found in their occurrence in other dialects. Thus some of them 
occur also in Arcadian, and I have tried elsewhere {CQ. XX, pp. 173- 
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175) to prove that this occurrence in dialects geographically so separated 
points to the words being indigenous both to Arcadian and to Cypriote. 
This holds good of aiaa, poAoiJiai, 5 abpa and suycoAd, and there is no need 
to recapitulate here the arguments about them.- Arcadian, however, 
is not the only dialect which presents similarities to Cypriote in this respect. 
^Ve find Cypriote-Homeric words also in Cretan. 

In historical times we do not find much evidence for intercourse 
between Crete and Cyprus ; in his ethnology of Cyprus Herodotus finds 
Cypriote origins in Athens, Cythnus, Arcadia, Phoenicia and Aethiopia 
lATI 90), but does not mention Crete. But in prehistoric and heroic 
times there is more evidence for intercourse. So it is not surprising that 
Cypriote and Cretan should show linguistic affinities as well as cultural 
and racial. In both Zeus has the title FcAyavios : he is called FaAxdvios 
in a Cypriote inscription from Athienu (Meister, Lpz- Ber. 62. p. 234), and 
in Crete Hesychius knew of FsAyavos, 6 Zsus Tiapd Kpriaiv, and the coins 
of Phaestus have the inscription FeAyavos (Head, Hist. Num. 401). Other 
than Homeric words, not found elsewhere, are found both in Crete and 
Cyprus. Thus dyAaos, in the sense ofyAa9up6s, was, according to Hesychius, 
found in both islands, and cckeuco in the sense of Tripw is reported as Cypriote 
by Hesychius and guaranteed as Cretan by its use in the Gortyn Code 
H 17, dKEuovTos KaSsara. These slight similarities between the two 
dialects point to some natural linguistic affinity, and lead us to approach 
without hostility the few Cypriote-Homeric words which are found also 
in Cretan. 

The Homeric Aaas, ‘ stone,’ is a familiar word in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The Scholiast on A to says, quite correctly, ASes 5s Kavd SidAsKTov 01 AiOoi 
AsyovToi, and his word is borne out by inscriptions. In Cyprus we find 
the nominative Aao(s) on an inscription from Drimu (Hoffmann 93), 
which reads kuporokorativose emi o lao,’ i.e. KuirpoKpaTiFo; epi 6 
Aao(5!, ■ I am the stone of Cyprocrates.’ The word is hardly used in 
later literature, though Sophocles uses the form Adou in his Oedipus at 
Colonus (198 ett’ oKpou Adou (Spayds oKAdaas), and there is some evidence 
for the survival of the w'ord in the lyrists. Corinna (Berlin, Klass. Texte, 
V . ii. p. 28] wrote, as Mr. J. U. PowHl has shown {JPh. XXXHI. pp. 296- 
7), Ip pou pid Ssaai Aduj — ‘ amid an avalanche of stones,’ and Simonides 
fO.t. Pap. \TH. no. 1087, 1 . 39) seems to have written ^uAa kci Adous l-mpdAAcuv. 
In Cretan we find the word at least twice in the genitive Ado (Laics of 
Gortyn, X 36, XI 12, d-rro to Ado) ; so there is some epigraphic justification 
for the entry in the rAcoaaai Kcrrd TToAeis of KpfiTcov, Adg- AiOog. In Attic 


“We may add to the list of Homeric words com- 
mon to Arcadian and Cypriote the adjective oios, 
‘alone/ which is vouchsafed for Arcadian by the 
liNt (■! TAcbacjai KaToc HcAsis, in the entry ’ApKctSdJv. 
cics' pcvcs. The word is common m Homer, 
where it has precisely the same ineanincr as ncOvos, 
and the Hesiodic poems. Afterwards its appearances 
are scanty. Pindar uses it three times [P. I 93. 
0 . I 73. fr. 93, I ), Aeschylus once in the form olov 
Sophocles twice (. 1 ;. 730, fr. 237 and 


Euripides once {HeracL 743). It does not occur in 
literary or in epigraphic prose, and is doubtless 
a poetical w^ord. In Cyprus, however, we find it in 
the Idalian Bronze ll. 14), which gives ‘ kase 
onasiloi oivoi aneu tokasinetose,’ i.e. Kct; 'OvaalAoi 
oiFcp dvEu t5(v) KacjivSTov, ‘ to Onasilos alone 
w'iihout his brothers/ It is thus Cypriote of a good 
date, and indigenous because of its use also in 
Arcadian. 
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too we find a dative plural Aaecn (C 7 G. 4650, 5724), but the Attic form 
with its different declension occurs only in verse, and belongs to a separate 
tradition from the Cretan and Cypriote. 

The Homeric form tttoAeuos (Z 328, M 436, etc.) is probably a good 
Cypriote word. We do not find it in inscriptions, but Eustathius on 
A 255, quoting Heraclides as his authority, says that it is KuTipicov Kai 
Attikcov Ae^is. Of its use in Attic there is not a shred of evidence, and 
attempts have been made to emend to ApKdSoov. But even Arcadia 
shows no traces of its existence. So we might be inclined to question its 
existence in Cypriote, if Heraclides did not say in the same passage that 
tttoAis too was a Cypriote form, a statement abundantly confirmed by the 
inscriptions. In view of this, we may well believe his word that tttoAeijios 
is genuinely Cypriote. It occurs elsewhere only in Crete, in an oath 
formula (CIG. 2554, 1 . 197)? ours ev TTToAEiicp oute Iv £i(p)dvg.^ The 
form tttoAis, quoted by the same authority, is a common form in Homer, 
occurring sixteen times in the Iliad and fourteen times in the Odyssey, It 
recurs in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite ( 1 . 20), but not in Hesiod or 
the Tragedians, though Pindar uses the Homeric TTToAisOpov (fr. 76 on 
Athens) and rTToAmopOos ( 0 /. \TH 35). Its literary and artificial character 
is shewn by its occurring in the pseudo-Sapphic poem on Hector and 
Andromache (Lobel (3 2, 12 gdpa 5 ' fiAOe kcxtoc tttoAiv), which is almost 
certainly the work of an Athenian imitator; elsewhere in Lesbian ttoAis 
is the regular form. In Cypriote it is genuine beyond dispute. In ad- 
dition to the statement of Heraclides, we have the word of the Townleian 
Scholia, on Y i, tttoAiv* ttoAiv. KuTtpicov tcov ev ZaAaiJiivi Ae^is, and its 
occurrence in the Idalian Bronze, in the nominative five times ( 11 . 4, 7, 
15, 16, 27), in the accusative tttoAiv ( 1 . i) and the dative tttoAiFi ( 1 . 6). 
Traces of the word can be found in Arcadian and Cretan. In Arcadian 
the normal form is rroAis (/G. V". 443, 6, etc.), but we can see the older 
form in the archaic name of Mantinea which survived in Pausanias' day 
as TTtoAis (Paus. 8, 3, 4 ovoiad^ouai Kai es HtoAiv 01 ApKd 5 ES. 

ib, 8, 12, 7 KaAsiTai Se to ycbpiov toOto £9’ f]pcov TTtoAis), and perhaps 
the form survives in a metrical inscription of the third century from Megalo- 
polis (/G. V-. 373, 2 evi 7 tt6A(i).). In Crete it survives only in the title 
TTToAioiKog, found on a silver stater from Aptera (Head, Hist. Xum. p. 386). 

Homer presents us with an aorist form Ep^a and a future form ip^co, 
presumably from a present spyco. It is clear from one case where he uses 
the word that originally it possessed an initial digamma. Metric reveals 
this in E 650, eO Ep^avTo, where the hiatus shows that something has 
dropped out. But in other places Homer neglects the initial digamma, 
and presents us with cases like dAAd pdA’ cbS' sp^ai (e 342), oaa'Ep^av (0 
490), dAAd lidA’ d) 5 ’ Ep^oo (e 360). This inconsistency in the use of the 
digamma indicates that it was early neglected, and this is what we find 
on inscriptions. It survives only in Cyprus and the oldest inscriptions 
of Crete: even in Hesiod it has totally disappeared [Op. 708 kokov ep^i^s* 
710 f^E Kai Ep^as* 327 KaKov £p^T]). In Cyprus, however, we find (Hoff- 


2 The reading is not certain. CT. Deiters (^P.), De Cretens, titulis publids, Jena, 1904. 
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mann 146) ‘ memanamenoi euverekesiase tasa pai eu pote everexa,' i.e. 
p,£iJvaiJ£voi EuFepysaias tS? Trai sO ttots IFsp^a, ‘ remembering the kind- 
ness which once I did.’ Here, in IFsp^a, is the properly augmented form 
of the Homeric ipfa. The only other place where this form occurs with 
the initial digamma is in Crete. There we find in the Laws of Gortyn 
(X 30) ai Se T15 TouTov Ti FspKaai, ‘ if anyone does any of these things,’ 
and in another early inscription from Gortyn we find (Schwyzer 175, 7) 
ai 5’ 01 TtTai pi FspKaiEv ai £ypa(T)Tai, ‘ if the authorities do not do 
what is written.’ The occurrence of the word in Cretan at so early a 
date points to it being indigenous there, as it must also be in Cyprus. 

4. 

^\ e must now consider a small group of words, found both in Homer 
and in Cypriote with practically the same form, use and meaning. In 
consequence of this identity it is hard to say that they are not imitations 
from Homer. Their authenticity is a matter of more doubt than that of 
the cases we have so far examined, and their chief claim to be thought 
indigenous must rest on their being the only words bearing their particular 
meaning in Cypriote. This is, of course, a precarious claim, as the growth 
of our knowledge of Cypriote may discover other words with the same 
meaning but with a better claim to be thought genuine Cypriote. 

Homer often uses TToais in the sense of ‘ husband ’ (e.g. F 329 ‘EAevtis 
iTOCTi? fiuKopoio etc.), and his use of it extends to Pindar ( 0 . II 85. A". X 
80. F. IV 87, etc.), Aeschylus (Sepf. 930. Fers. 221. 600, 1108, 1405), 

Sophocles (O.T. 459, 639, 934, Ant. 906, 1196. Tr. 185, 285, 550) and 
Euripides (Be/. 422, 919. Or. 588 etc.). It clearly was thought, at least 
in the fifth century, a poetical word, and as such Aristophanes makes 
use of it in the Thesmophoriazusae where Mnesilochus three times uses it in 
his mock-tragic colloquy with Euripides, and says ( 1 . 866) 6 5 ’ Epos Troais 
oupios MsveAaos ouSsttco TrpocjEpxeTai, or ( 1 . 901) Trpo5o0aa MeveAecov tov 
E iiov £v Tpoia TToaiv, or ( 1 . 914) Aa(3£ he Aa(3E [je, rroai, TTEpipaAs 6 e 
In the fourth century, however, it seems, like other poetical words, to 
have passed into prose. Aristotle at least used it more than once [Pol. I 
3, I. \"II 16, 18). Even then, however, it is eschewed by Plato and the 
orators. In dialect inscriptions it occurs nowhere outside Cyprus, but in 
Cyprus it occurs in an inscription from Drimu, which gives us ‘ o moi 
posise onasitimose tisonidase,’ i.e. 6 laoi rroaig ’OvaaiTipios TiacoviSas. We 
know of no other word for " husband ’ in Cypriote, and on our present 
evidence Troais may well be the regular word. 

In Arcadian it is extremely doubtful whether a^ap is the regular 
word for ^ day,’ but in Cypriote it may well be. It occurs twice on the 
ostrakon from the Temple of Zeus Epikoinios at the Cyprian Salamis, 
published by R. Meister (Lpz^ Abh. 27, 301-332). Here we find (\T 2) 
the words ‘ to veteose ta amata,’ i.e. to Feteos toc duorra, and (VII i) ‘ to 
vetose amati amati,’ t.e. to Fetos diiOTi diaaTi. This differs from the 
hackneyed Arcadian dirara TrdvTa, and in Cypriote, unlike Arcadian, 
there seems to be no dnepa. In addition to the phrase f\\x<xTa. rravTa, Homer 
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uses most other cases offiijap. So it is no surprise to find it in the tragedians, 
or in the pseudo-Aeolic elegiacs of Balbilla {GDI, 323, 7 siKocrTcp tteptttcp 
S’ dpiaTi \xf\vos ''A0up). But its absence from inscriptions makes its ap- 
pearance in Cypriote all the more remarkable, and it quite possible that 
it is indigenous there. 

Arcadian uses the enclitic vu quite differently from Homer. In 
Cypriote also we find vu, but its use seems to be the same as Homer’s. In 
Homer vu strengthens a verb ; so too in Cypriote, as in the Idalian Bronze 
I. 6 £ 5uFdvoi vu, and i. 16 £ 56 koi vu . . This is the use of Homer, and 
it is also the use of Boeotian, where ^ve find vu with an imperative on an 
inscription from Orchomenus (Schwyzer 523, 165) kt\ tt] ouTT£pa|i£p(v vu 
£vOco. In Cypriote it is also found with the present indicative (Schwyzer 
683, 6), ^ itanukeitui,’ i.e. ivOa vu keTtui. Elsewhere it does not seem 
to be found. At present it is impossible to form any opinion on its 
authenticity. 

Kaaiyvr|Tos is found often both in the Iliad and the Odyssey, From 
Homer it found its way into literature, into Pindar (0. \TI 27. A. X 85, 
etc.), Aeschylus (P. V 347. Sept, 632. Ag. 327), Sophocles {O.C. 1184, 
etc. ), and Euripides {Or, 73, etc.). But in Attic at least it was not a prose 
word, and Aristophanes {Thesrn. 900) puts it, like Troais, on the pseudo- 
tragic lips of Mnesilochus — ou ydp yaiioOpai cjob Kacriyv'nTcp ttote. In some 
other dialects it seems authentic enough. It is well established in Lesbian 
both in a vernacular poem of Sappho (Lobel. a, 3. 2, <t6v Kaai yvriTov 
56 t£ tuI 5’ iKeaOai) and in a fourth-century inscription from Eresus 
(Schwyzer 632 D 19, urrEp tcov ATToAAo5(jop£icov Trai5cov Kai tcov Kaaiy vf|Tcov) . 
In the form KaTiyvEiTos, it may occur in Thessalian {IG. IX 2.894 
KaTiyv(EiTos)), and some of the Iliad Scholia assert dubiously that it is 
also Ionic (Schol. Men. B ad O 545 eti ydp Trap’ "Icoai tous cruyyEVEis 
KaaiyvfiTous 9acri KaAEicrOai). So too Eustathius ad, loc. In Cypriote 
the word is often found, whether in the dative singular (76, 2 ‘ toi kasi- 
kenetoi,’ i,e, toi KaaiyvfiToi), the nominative plural (106, 3 ‘ kase oi 
kasikenetoi,’ i,e, kos 01 KacriyvriToi. 246 . . sikeneto, i,e. (Ka)a{yvr|Toi), 
the accusative plural (135, 3 and ii ‘ tose kasikenetose,’ i.e, tos KaaiyvrjTos), 
the genitive plural (135, 14 ^ tokasikenetone,’ i.e. t6(v) Kaaiy vtitov), and 
the dative plural (135, 5, 7, 12 ^ toise kasikenetoise,’ i.e. toIs Kaaiyvf]Tois). 
To these we can now add, from Arsinoe (Meister, Lpz. Abh, 27, 316 ffj, 
the feminine form also, in the dative singular, tai kasinetai,’ i.e. red 
KaaivETai. The great frequency of the word in Cypriote, combined with 
the absence of any use of d5£A9os, makes it fairly certain that KaaiyvriTos 
is the regular Cypriote word for ' brother,’ and KaaiyvfiTrj the regular 
Cypriote word for ‘ sister.’ 

Homer often uses the word aiTEos, whether to describe the home of 
Poseidon (N 32) or Thetis (I 50, 65) under the sea, or of caves on land 
like that into which a goatherd takes his flock in a storm (A 279), or 
Calypso's (e 57, 63, 77) or Scylla’s (p 84) or the Cyclops’ (i 182), or the 
Cave of the Nymphs on Ithaca (v 549). Hesiod too uses the word of 
the subterranean cavern in which Echidna dwells {Theog. 301). Homer 
makes no distinction of meaning between it and dvTpov, and doubtless 
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Hesychius is right tvhen he explains the tvord as a-n-riAalov, avTpov. After 
Homer the word is extremely rare. Neither Pindar nor the Tragedians 
use it, and its only early appearance is in the peculiar dative plural CTirEcnreCTai, 
as if from a nominative cr-rrsas, which Herodian (ir.a.A. p. 30) says was 
used bv Xenophanes. So it is surprising that the word should occur twice 
in Cypriote. On a grotto at Ktima we find carved the words ‘ . _. sine 

to sepeose,’ i.e. (£Tri)paaiv to cnrlos (Hoffmann 98, 2) and ‘ epipasine to 
sepeose,’ i.e. sTripaCTiv to ottIos (Hoffmann qq, 2). The exact translitera- 
tion is not clear, but the word is clearly a genitive singular. Hoffmann 
takes it as o-n-fios. If this is correct, the Cypriote form differs from the 
Homeric, whose only extant genitive is chteious. In any case, cttteos is 
the only extant word for ‘ cave ’ in Cypriote. 

5 - 

If the Homeric ^vords in Cypriote inscriptions may be regarded as 
indigenous to Cyprus, it is not unreasonable to expect some element of 
genuineness in the Homeric words which our literary sources state to be 
Cypriote. But the question here is of a different character. Before we 
can decide whether such words are indigenous or not, we have first to 
decide whether the authorities which quote them are in the least trust- 
worthy. In a very few cases, such as the Homeric Scholiast’s quotation 
of tttoAis, the inscriptions prove the genuineness of the gloss, and such cases 
have already been considered. But the subject-matter of inscriptions 
is very limited, and overlaps only at a few points the enormous variety 
of subjects treated by the Homeric poems. So it is inevitable that we 
should have Cypriote glosses whose meaning makes their appearance in 
inscriptions highly improbable. In the absence of such epigraphic support, 
we can only consider the different authorities in turn and try to decide 
from their general character whether their word can be trusted or not. 

Hesychius is so valuable a source and so useful in all matters of lexico- 
graphy connected with Greek dialects, that his word carries great weight 
and, short of inscriptions, is our best authority in most matters of dialect 
vocabulary. His work, as we possess it, is unfortunately not the original 
book. The result is that he does not give us as much information as we 
might have hoped, but what he gives is both well substantiated and re- 
markable in that the Cypriote words quoted are never identical with their 
Homeric counterparts, but either they are slightly different in form or 
else they are such as to explain the meaning of some obscure Homeric 
words. For our purposes, this difference is important, as it proves the 
genuine Cypriote character of the words quoted. Thus he has an entry 
kot’ £p’ E^Ear koGejei, nd9ioi. This is like the Homeric phrases kot’ dp’ 
E3ETO (A 68, loi, etc.), but its Cypriote character is indubitable. It 
is supported by the entry in the PAcoaCTai Kavd HoAeis of Kuirpt'cov. eje- 
Kddiaov, and it displays two regular Cypriote characteristics. The 
presence of e instead of a in I'p’ is perhaps paralleled by a similar vowel 
gradation in the use of TiaoKpGris instead of Tl^oKpdTTls (Hoffmann 
76, I. 129], and the tmesis sp’ . . ejeoi is paralleled by ttos . . etike 
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(Hoffmann iGi, 2). So, on linguistic grounds, the phrase is good Cypriote. 
If this is so, we may well add from Hesychius two entries, not ascribed to 
any dialect but shewn by their form to be Cypriote, Kax’ ep' sjso* KaOe^ou 
and Kax’ ep’ £;^£to* KaOsjExo. Again Hesychius’ entry laoxol* svTog, 1169101 
is clearly connected with the Homeric use of iJivyw as a local preposition 
in phrases like puyco "Apysog (Z 152, y 263), puyco kAioitis (1 659, 00 675), 
\x\J\Co OaAdpoio (P 36), puyco OaAaiicov (Y 41), puycp 56 pou (X 440, y 402, 

6 304), livyw avTpou (v 363, go 6) and puyco otteious (e 226). The presence 
of o instead of u in poyoi is well paralleled in other Cypriote words, such 
as Oopavag for 6u pav 5 e, eOrpocraEaQai for ETriTpvCTO-EcrOai, and iiOTT09ocyia 
for iiUTT09ay{a. 

Again, Hesychius gives us epaToOEv dvETrawcravTo. He does not say 
that the word is Cypriote, but almost certainly it is the Cypriote form of 
the Homeric £pfiTu6£v (B gg, 21 1). Cypriote, as we have seen, has u for 
o. So EpdToOEv is almost certainly the Cypriote version of ept^tuGev. The 
use of a, where Ionic used rj, finds its parallels in a dialect which has ^dsi 
for TTVEi and ijaTfjp for iriTfjp. 

The same argument applies to two more glosses, TrsTroapiar dKrjKoa 
and cjiJioyEpov* axAripov, ettiPouAov, laoxOiipdv. The first is clearly the Homeric 
TTETTua^Jiai (A 595), in its Cypriote form with o for u, and the second is clearly 
connected with the Homeric adverb ETncjiiuyepcbs (y 195, 5 672), which 
Homer uses only in the compounded form. Hesychius also gives us a 
Cypriote word in his entry liuOa* 9 covti, KuTipioi. Homer often uses iJiOOos 
in the sense of word or ^ speech ’ (A 25, etc.), but though it is used in this 
sense by poets, it only passed into prose in its special Platonic sense of 
‘ myth.’ The Cypriote form in - a is paralleled by other cases, like Ppouxa 
for PpouKos and pdAAai for ( 3 riA 6 i.^ In all these cases the Cypriote word 
varies in form from the Homeric, and may for that reason be counted as 
regular Cypriote. 

In other cases Hesychius gives us words which do not themselves 
appear in Homer but are clearly related to words which do appear. Some 
help us to give a meaning to a Homeric word which would otherwise remain 
obscure. Thus he presents us with dKooTT^* KpiOr] Trapd KuTrpiois, which 
gives the only intelligible clue to the meaning of dKocmiaas in the Homeric 
similes of the stalled horse let loose in Z 506 and O 263 -cbs 5 ' ote tis 
crraTos ittttos dKoaTfiaag etti 9dTvT] k.t.A. In his entry he quotes two 
opinions, one that it means KpiOidaas, the other, the opinion of the 
yAooaaoypd9oi, that the word is derived diro toO okos AappdvEiv. This 
second, nonsensical view, so characteristic of ancient philology, is repeated 
by the Schol. Yen a and by Eustathius. Clearly the first view is right. 
A stalled horse, fed on barley, is naturally full of high spirits and a fit 
object of comparison to the young Paris enjoying his youth and armour. 
ocKocrrri in the sense of ' barley ’ is not quoted outside Cypriote, though 
Eustathius (ad Z 506) says, 01 TtaAaioi 9acri Kai irdaas xdg Tpo9ds rrapd 
GsaaaAois dKocrrd^ AsyscrOai. In Cypriote then axocrTf) kept a sense which 
it had lost in Thessalian, and gives us an inevitable interpretation of the 
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Homeric dKoorfiaas. The evidence of Hesychius is supported for this 
meaning by the entry in Lex. Seg. in Bekker's Anecd, Graec. p. 213 dyocrrar 
KpiOai Otto KuTtpicov* xai to dyoc7Tf]cras sKKpiOidaas olov u^vaux^viaas, and by 
the Scholiast’s dK0aTf]crai to TroAuKpiOfjo-ai fiyouv KpiOidaai. ocKocrral ydp ai 
KpiOai. 

The entry oOvsr Kuirpioi 5 p 6 iJiov gives, as Bergk saw, the real clue 
to the meaning of the epithet epiouvios (Y 72, 00 457) applied to Hermes. 
He is the fast traveller, a suitable enough epithet for the messenger of the 
Gods. The root of the word is an old one, occurring too in the dialect 
of Arcadia in the imperative ouvsi which Hesychius explains as 560 po, 
5 pdii£. "ApKdSss. It had too some existence elsewhere, to judge by the 
entries ouvris' kAeuti^s ^nd ouvios* Spopsus, KAEUTris, though unfortunately 
we have no dialect ascription for either. 

In the vexed line T 87 some of the manuscripts give a variant reading 
of siapoTTcoTis for f]£po9oms, Tpivus. Hesychius has a number of 
glosses to enlighten us as to the meaning, of which the chief are dap* 
ai[ia, eiapoTTOTriS* a'laoTroTriS, Icxp' alacc, lapoiroTTiS’ aipoTTOTris. He does not 
actually give it as Cypriote, but clearly he is dra^ving from the same source 
as the Scholiad T 87? who says 01 Be EiapOTrcoTig EyKEipEvou toO slap omp 
£cm Kara laAaiaivious alpa. Whatever the original reading was, the 
alternative EiapoTrcoTis must have been of considerable antiquity to embody 
in itself so rare a word as £lap. The ' blood-sucking ’ fury has a more 
authentic air than the fury ' who walks in the darkness.’ Hesychius has 
three entries, dTroyEas* d9eA£. Kurrpioi, yEvvou* Kuirpioi. Kai Ad( 3 £ and 
OyyEpov auAAaj 3 ri. SaAapivioi. These imply some verb like y£aco, which 
presumably is also the present of the Homeric y£VTo (0 43, N 25, 241, 
1 476), interpreted by the Schol. VTn. ad 0 43 as dvTi toO £Aa(3£v. Clearly 
the root of the two classes of words is the same, whatever the present in- 
dicative may have been. The genuineness of the word in Cypriote is 
shewn by the form OyyEpos for cjuyyEiJos. Initial a seems often to have 
become h in Cypriote if we may judge by such forms as iya for aiya, upiyya 
for CTupiyya, and dydvav for aayi^vriv, all definitely given by Hesychius as 
Cypriote. 

So far then as Hesychius is concerned, it seems fairly safe to say that 
his quotations are genuine Cypriote, either because they are so different 
from the Homeric words as to be independent or because they have only 
their roots in common with the Homeric words which they explain or 
resemble. 


6 . 

The list of fAcoaaai kotoc TToAeij, printed from an Urbino codex in 
Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, HI pp. 1094-1096, is harder to judge than 
Hesychius. Its origin is unknown. In a few cases its evidence has been 
confirmed by inscriptions, as for instance in its entry ’ApKdSoov . . AsbaaEi- 
6pg, for which we have now the authority of IG. \-. 16, 10. This con- 
firmation may dispose us well towards the list, and, in addition to this, 
it looks as if the compiler had used either an early edition of Hesychius 
or else one of the sources which Hesychius himself used. Hesychius not 
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only gives all the Cypriote ^vords which the FAcoo-o-ai gives, but in many 
cases he gives both the same form of the word and an identical explana- 
tion of its meaning. This identity may be seen in the cases of dAaos* 
TU9A6S, Serras* TTOThpiov, TrsBiAa- UTro 5 f]iiaTa, 9dayavov *^1909, and yf)‘ 

In some other cases the FAcoaaai gives the same explanation as Hesychius, 
but in a slightly different form, quoting a different case for a noun or 
adjective or a different tense for a verb. Thus it gives dAcyos* ywf], epicxpH^sv* 
eAa( 3 ev, i'^e* KdOiaov, and Tapper 9opsTTai, while Hesychius gives dAdyou* 
yuvaiKog yapsTqs, Ipap'ya* KaTeAapov, 1381* KaGi3Ei and Tappfi<^ccvTSS‘ poprj- 
Gsvtes. These differences are only superficial and are due doubtless 
to both the compilers using fuller books of reference than have survived 
to our day. In some other respects the two lists are rather more different. 
First, Hesychius sometimes, as in TioTfipiov Trapd to SEyeaOai to Ticopia, gives 
a derivation whereas the fAcoo-crai is a mere vocabulary. Secondly, in 
none of these words does Hesychius give any ascription to a dialect, whereas 
the FAoSaaai is avowedly an attempt to do so. But both these differences 
do not so much point to a difference of origin as to both compilers using 
the same extensive source. AVhat this source was, it is impossible to say. 
This explanation would cover a third difference. In some words the two 
compilers differ in their choice of words to give the meaning. Thus the 
FAcoacjai gives dAyov oSuvh, oAiyoV; Of]s* AocTpis, while Hesychius 

gives dAyo^* ttovos, ttevOos, f]pai6v* piKpov, and Ofjs* 5 oOAos, laiaOooTos. 
These differences, such as they are, are not so great as to outweigh the 
positive evidence for common origin in the appearance of every Cypriote 
word of the FAcoaaai without exception in Hesychius. If then this common 
origin or interdependence of the two can be reasonably taken as proved, 
we may with the more confidence go on to see if there is any evidence 
for any of the words in the list being thought to be genuine Cypriote and 
not mere literary usage. Here we are faced with an almost insoluble 
problem. The words are chosen entirely because they are used by 
Homer, and all superficial differences are removed. Moreover, we have 
hardly any other examples of their use outside Homer, and are so debarred 
from pressing any argument from analogy in other dialects. But in certain 
cases we can find indications which point to some of the words being 
indigenous. Thus the entry o3£* KdOiaov has the strong support of the 
indubitably Cypriote form xaT ‘ip '£3£ai, though the compiler has adapted 
the Cypriote form to suit the Cretan usage. The entry ios' PsAos may 
find support in the use of ios in this sense in a Cretan inscription [GDI. 
IV, p. 1038 nr. 20), which gives 6aTi(s) dTToaT£pi( 85 )oi tcov icov, and, as 
we have seen, this may be evidence for its being authentic in Cyprus. 
The entries TriSiAa* viTo^^\xarva and ipiap'yEv' £Aa(3£v both have parallels 
in Aeolic. For the first we may quote Etymologicum Magnum tteSiAAo 
Aiyouaiv 01 AioAeis, and for the second Hesychius’ KapiJidp'^ar KaTaAapeiv, 
where the form shews the word to be Aeolic, and his Kdiapapyis* pETpov 
aiTiKdv. AioAeis. Aeolic is, of course, a literary dialect, and the 
appearance of a Homeric word in it docs not mean that it is free from 
literary influence, but, as in both these cases the words arc adapted to 
Aeolic usage, in the double A in mSiAAa and the shortened form of Kapiidpvfai, 
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they look like genuine words there ; moreover, epiap^s appears in a vernacu- 
lar poem of Sappho (6.1.21). So if it is native in x\eolic, it may well 
be in Cypriote. Beyond this our evidence does not permit us to go, and 
we may only indulge the probability that, as the few words which can 
be tested may well be genuine, the rest may also be founded on some reason- 
able evidence, even if some others, like ije, have had their forms adapted 
from Cypriote to Homeric formation. 

7 - 

The next group of glosses to be considered are contained in the Homeric 
commentators, whether the Scholia or Eustathius. They may con- 
veniently be taken together, because on more than one occasion their 
language is identical, and it is certain that they drew from the same sources, 
whatever those sources may have been. They are certainly not always 
negligible, as once at least, in their ascription of tttoAis to Cyprus, in- 
scriptions have confirmed their words. The problem they present is 
like that presented by the fAcocraai kctcx TToAsis, and their genuineness 
must be tested by similar means. 

In the first place, they bear many similarities to Hesychius and their 
excellent character is witnessed by him. Thus a propos of the binding of 
Ares by Otos and Ephialtes (E 387) — Kspdiaco 5 kTo TpioKai 

66Kd [afivas - the Scholiast D and Eustathius agree that one of the meanings 
of Kspaijos is SEapooTfipiov in Cypriote. This statement is repeated in 
different forms by the Lex. Seg. in Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, I p. 202, by 
the Etjmologicum Magnum and by Theon, Progy? 7 inasmata (ed. Spengel, 
II p. 129, 27). All these writers assert the word to be Cypriote. So there 
must have been some commonly recognised authority who said that it 
was. Hesychius gives no dialect ascription to the word, but among the 
meanings of Kspapos he gives SeapcoTfipiov. So he may well be quoting 
from the same familiar source. What the source was we do not know, and 
the nearest clue to any identity is Eustathius’ designation of it as dAAoi. 
The Townleian Scholiast and Eustathius on N 563 agree that psyaipeiv 
is a word from the Cyprian Salamis. The Scholiast gives its meaning as 
96 oveTv (pEyaipsiv Se to cpOovElv ZaAaptivioi Asyouaiv), which is the word 
used by Hesychius in his entry psyaipEiv cpOovElv. Here too identity 
of explanation may mean that all drew from the same source. 

Secondly, Hesychius substantiates by other quotations the Cypriote 
use of the termination - pcopog in the sense of ‘ sharp.’ Homer uses iopcopoi 
(A 242, 1 479); vAaKopcopoi 29, tt 4) and eyxEo-iiicopoi (B 692, 840. H 134, 
y 188), and in all these words the termination -pcopos was disputed in 
antiquity. The explanation ‘ sharp ’ is well authenticated, dating back 
to Aristarchus (Schol. ad § 29 on OAoKopcopoi). Its Cypriote provenance 
is given by Schol. BT on 2 479 (laopov ydp to o^u Kuirpioi) and by 
Eustathius, who are probably drawing straight from Aristarchus. Hesychius 
knew the word in his entries pcopov 6 ^ 0 , OAaKopoopor o^ucpcovoi and lopcopor 
ious o^Eis lyovTss, which he too may owe to xklexandrian learning. 
On X 441 (ev 5 e 9 p 6 va ttoikiA’ e-rraaoE) both Scholiasts ABT and Eusta- 
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thius say that -rrdaaEiv is a Cypriote word meaning TroiKiAAeiu. Here again 
Hesychius draws from the same source, since though he gives no dialect 
ascription, he gives the same explanation as the Scholiasts in his entry 
vaaas = IveTTokiAAs. The slight difference in using the compound 
gvETToiKiAAe instead of the uncompounded form is no evidence for his 
using a different source, as Eustathius himself a little later uses the words 

EveTTOiKiAAs TT] SiTrAaKu 

Unfortunately not all these glosses can rest securely under the safe 
protection of Hesychius. A few remain, whose only title to consideration 
is that they may well be quoted from unknown authorities equally reputable, 
and that they make sense of passages which may not otherwise be ex- 
plained. The most notable is the entry of Schol. BT and Eustathius on 
the adjective diJiixOaAoeo-aav in Cd 753, which is described as meaning 
KQTd Kurrpious £05a(uova. Fortunately Eustathius gives a hint of his 
authority whom he calls 01 TraAaioi, meaning doubtless somebody old 
and trustworthy. This explanation is not known to Hesychius, who ex- 
plains conventionally as ccTTpoadpiMaros eK OaAdaaris Kai 60crop}jios, or to 
the other authorities quoted by the Scholiasts, who see in the word a 
variety of oiaixAobSris. The first meaning cannot be right as Lemnos was 
in no way harbourless in Homer’s geography. It was as well provided 
with anchorages then as it is now. Otherwise Achilles would hardly 
have sold his captives to its king, Evenus (O 40-1). The notion of an 
inaccessible Lemnos is due to a misinterpretation of Sophocles’ dramatic 
isolation of Philoctetes on a corner of the island which was ppoToi^ aonrinros 
ou5’ oiKoupEvri. Nor is it clear how the word can be connected with 6|jiixAf|, 
as Cypriote, far from using a for o, more often uses o for a. So perhaps 
there is good reason for trusting the ^ ancients ’ as Eustathius calls them 
and taking the word to mean ' fortunate,’ 

Rather a similar case is that of the word Td9os5 which the Scholiast 
T and Eustathius take to mean cpovos in 'f 29, aOrdp 6 toicti Td9ov 
iJievo£iK£a 5 aivu. Unfortunately in this passage it cannot mean 96VOS, 
and is much more likely to mean funeral feast, as Hesychius (Td9os’ to 
yiyvoiJiEvov ttepiSeittvov etti tt] tcov KaToixoiiEvcov Tipf)) and Scholiasts AB 

(A. TO SeiTTVOV TTEpi TTjv Ta9flV yiyVOUEVOV. B. Tijv liETd TOV Td90V EOcOXlav) 

would have us believe. Eustathius gives 01 yAGocTaoypd9oi as his authority, 
and presumably they had some reason for their statement. The ex- 
planation fits in well with A 416 and go 87, ttoAeoov Ta9cp dvSpcbv dvTEpoArjo-as, 
where Td9cp cannot mean " funeral-feast ’ and may well mean ‘ slaughter,’ 
as the context refers to the killing of men in battle, when burial is not the 
question. Our quoters seem to have looked at a list of glosses and made 
the wrong use of their information. 

On O 329 (pif| liiv dTTOEpaEiE |i£yas Troxaiios (3a0u5(vris) Schol. AT 
say, of diroepaEiE, KuTipicov q Ae^is. Not so Eustathius, who says it is 
derived from the Aeolic epaco for Eppco. L^nfortunately the Scholiasts give 
no interpretation of the word, and it is impossible to say whether they 
used the same source as Hesychius, who gives dTrospaE* dTTETrvi^E. It is 
hard to see how any derivation from Eppco can make sense, and the Cypriote 
origin is perfectly possible, but more than that we cannot say. 
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Even more tantalising is the explanation given by Schol. AB on P 51, 
the famous Kopai XapiTsaaiv oiJioTai, where the usual interpretation is 
that of Eustathius - Xapmacnv oiioiai, dvTi toO ToiauTai oias ai 

XdpiTEs. The Scholiasts, however, quite disagree with this, and say, 
MaKsSovES Kai Kurrpioi Asyouai Tds auvEorpaiipievas Kai ouAas 

jiupcTivas, ds 9aia£v aTe9aviTi5as. Hesychius knows nothing of such a 
meaning for x^piTss, so the Scholiasts must be drawing on some source 
not used by him. W hatever the source was, the explanation certainly 
helps to make good sense in a difficult passage. The ordinary solution 
is to take Xapmaaiv oiaoiai as a compendious comparison. The use is 
not unknown in Homer, who certainly has it in j 3 12 1 opoia vo^^xccra 
TTtiveAotteit]. But if we feel uneasy about it here, we have Zenodotus on 
our side, who hoped to solve the difficulty by emending to ^eAaivai. If 
we take xapm(j(jiv in the sense of tight ringlets like bundles, it suits the 
context excellently, as in the follo\ving line the hair of Euphorbus is de- 
scribed as ttAoxij^oi 0’ 01 xpucrcp te Kai dpyupcp £CT9fiKOVTo. 

The last case takes us on to more certain ground. In describing the 
wall of the Achaean camp in M 29 Homer speaks of the foundations being 
made 9iTpoov xai Adcov, and on the passage Schol. T and Eustathius say 
that the words come from the Cyprian Amathus. Eustathius adds that 
his authority are 0! TraAaioi. This in itself is good evidence, but Adcov, as 
we have seen, is authenticated by Cyprian inscriptions. So the genuine- 
ness of 9iTpcov is practically certain, since it comes from a reputable 
source. 

AVe may now rapidly consider how far these words, assuming their 
use in Cyprus to be comparatively well substantiated, may be thought to 
be indigenous. The evidence is scanty, but not impossibly so. Thus the 
termination -[jcopos seems genuine, because in Cypriote it occurs in an 
uncompounded form and in Homer always in a compounded form : so it 
clearly cannot be an imitation. XdpiTEs, our authorities say, occurred 
in Macedonian as well as in Cypriote, and Kspapios in Boeotian. It seems 
unlikely that words, used in so peculiar a sense, should occur in such 
remote dialects, unless they were natural to both. Of the remainder, 
djjiixOaAoEis and Trdcraco are so rare in Homer that it would be worth no 
one’s while to imitate them, if he wished to be intelligible, and the special 
sense of 96VOS would only create confusion in a district where it possessed 
its ordinary meaning oC slaughter.’ The other two, pEyaipsiv and dTroEpasiE, 
are slightly more common and therefore more open to suspicion, though 
Homer uses the first only four times and the second only three times. 
Here again their rareness in Homer is an argument for their indigenous 
character in Cyprus. 


8 . 

It remains to consider a few scattered glosses of well-established 
character in various authors. The first may claim Aristotle as its authority. 
According to Schol. on Pindar, Pyth. II 127, he said that in Cypriote 
the Pyrrhic dance, TruppixT], was called TipuAis. This word is clearly 
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connected with the Homeric use of the masculine plural ttpuAess, which 
Homer uses (A 49, M 77, etc.) in the sense of ^ men-at-arms/ but the two 
words are so different in form and meaning that the only connexion which 
can be claimed for them is that of a common ancestry. In another case 
our authority is the Scholiast on Theocr. II 59, who says that by Opova 
the Thessalians meant toc TrsTroKiAiJieva ^coa and the Cyprians tcx dvOivoc 
luidTia. This is clearly connected with the Homeric word Opova used in 
the description of the embroidery woven by Andromache in X 441 : 

SirrAaKa Trop9up£riv ev 5 e Opova ttoikiA'' ETracras. 

though here Opova cannot mean exactly to dvOivd iiadTia. Hesychius, 
however, has an entry, showing that he knew the source of the Scholiast’s 
quotation and giving an intelligible meaning to Opova, viz. Opova* dvOri* 
Kal Td £K xpoop^voov TToiKiAiJiaTa. This meaning makes excellent sense and may 
well be right. The Cypriote meaning for dvOrj is then a development of 
the meaning quoted by Hesychius, and used probably by Homer, and, 
since it is so different, it cannot be plagiarised but must be a natural 
development of an older use. 

The last of these casual cases comes from Athenaeus (XI 483 ff.), 
who quotes one Simaristus as saying that the word kOtteAAov was used 
both by the Cypriotes and the Cretans; by the former in the sense of 
‘ two-handled cup,’ by the latter in the sense of both ^ two-handled cup ’ 
and four-handled cup ’ (I!i[jidpiaTos Se to Siootov ttottipiov Kuirpious, 
TO 5 e 5 icotov Kai TSTpdcoTov Kpf]Tas). Homer often uses KUTr£AAov(A 596. 
r 248, A 346, 1 666, 03 305, a 142, p 396, 5 58, K 357, u 253). We have 
no final evidence about the number of handles possessed by the Homeric 
kutcAAov. Hesychius indeed seems to have thought that it had none 
(kuttsAAov* £i 5 os TroTripiou dcoTou). Perhaps his opinion was based on 
its being distinguished from the familiar Seiras du9iKU'nr£AAov, whose name 
implies two handles. But such a distinction is not substantiated by 
Homer’s usage. In at least two places, what is plainly the same vessel 
is called both kutteAAov and Biiras dupiKUTrsAAov. Thus the cup in which 
Hephaestus pledges Hera has both names (A 584 and 595), and so have 
the cups in the house of Odysseus (u 153 and 253). In these places at 
least the Homeric word bore the same meaning as the Cypriote and Cretan 
words. Its Cypriote use is confirmed also by Anicetus ( quoted by Eusta- 
thius ad o 120, Agyei Be KuTipioi outgo 9aai to Siootov TTOTf]piov') . Outside 
the glossographers the word has little history. Neither Pindar nor the 
Tragedians use it, but it has some life in hexameter poetry and was used 
by Antimachus (fr. 20), Nicander of Colophon (fr. 140) and Quintus of 
Smyrna (\T 345). Ion of Chios too used it in a choric part of his 
‘ Omphale ’ (fr. 20), iV SKTropaTe, TrdpGsvoi, KUTTtAAa Kal ii£aoiJi9dAoug. 
In such passages it clearly comes straight from Homer. Athenaeus has 
so few quotations in his discussion of the word, that it cannot have been 
in the least common, and anyhow its appearance in both Cypriote 
and Cretan argues, as we have seen, for its being indigenous in both 
dialects. 
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We possess then in Cypriote a considerable number of words either 
similar or related to words used in the Homeric poems. On the whole, 
these words seem, for different reasons, not to be imitations of the Homeric 
counterparts as we possess them. The precise importance of their existence 
in Cypriote cannot yet be estimated, but it points to a high antiquity for 
some elements in Homer’s vocabulary. Cyprus maintained in historic 
times a dialect of more archaic character than that of any other district 
in Greece. Cyprus too lay outside the main currents of racial or tribal 
movements which confounded other Greek dialects. It maintained till 
a late date the customs of the heroic age, and it traced its Greek colonisation 
back to a period soon after the siege of Troy. It ^vould be too much to 
claim that Cypriote ^vas the descendant of the language talked by the 
Achaeans of Homer, but it certainly was reasonably free of Attic and Ionic 
influences. Its close connexion with Arcadian shews that it was once 
part of a more united language, and this language may have provided 
some of the enormous vocabulary of Homer. 

C. M. Bowr.v. 
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CIG. 3304 Revised. — The third word of the 
guild title au^picoai^ tcov crurrTnvdAcov, in a well- 
known inscription {CIG. 33^4) presumably 
found at or near Smyrna, has remained a riddle 
ever since the publication of Marmora Oxoniensia 
( I '763; 4 The reason probably is that any 
suspicions felt as to the correctness of the text 
would have been completely lulled by its 


reproduced in CIG.^ contains no mistake. 
Careful examination, however, shews this not 
to be the case: the levised reading of the 
inscription is as follows : - 

'ETTa9p66eiTos ‘AttccA- (’ATTCtA-: CIG.) 

ou ToO Hspiyevou kojt- 
£CKs0acr£v tt) auppiw- 

CJEI Tcov cuTTTTivaScov aunTTivaAco V : CIG ) 



Fig. I. — Inscription at Oxford. 


apparent legibility : even actual inspection 
might leave on a visitor to the Ashmolean 
jMuseum the impression that Chandler's copy, 


1 The word cruinTivdAcov, with or without capital 
I, is found in RoehFs CIG. Index x; Stephanus' 
Thesaurus ; J. P. Waltzing, Etude hist, sur les corp. 
prof, lii, no. 149: F» Ziebarth, Gr. \eieinsw. p. 113^ 
n. i: F. Poland. Gesch. d. gr. Vereinsiv. p. 118, n. i 
and RE. f Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll) ,s.v. ZurrTnvdAoi 
and XuiiinAeaSeTs. where he calh it ‘ das unver- 
standliche luTTirtidAcov ’ ; 2 R. Hbd. vii, 1170 

(I93C- 


j Kct^dpav TrpoaEpxopev'- 
cov )(spi Tco fipcbco* ei 

Ti; TTOTS 5oKipdj0i 6is (SoKipacrGeis . CIG ) 

EKEi TE^riasTai Otto 

Tf)s aov(6)pyao’iccs (2 engraved for E). 


2 blab of coarse marble in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford: height 0-27 m. ; width of upper part 
0*335, of lower part 0*34; thickness 0*095: height 
of letters 0*015 to 0*02. Parts of the surface are 
worn as if bv attrition, but the text, which Mr. 
M, X. Tod has kindlv veritied, i> certain. Photo- 
graphed bv kind permi>sion of the Keeper. 
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* Epaphroditus, son of Hapalus the son of 
Peris^enes, bEiilt for the Fellowship of the Elax- 
workeis a vault situated on the light hand of 
those approaching the tomb. Anyone who has 
at any lime been admitted to that guild may by 
it be laid there.’ 

Li. 1 - 2 : ‘AttccAcu may well be an error for 
’At^ciAcu: but the TT is clear and the name 
'A-rraAo;, fiom the adjective airaAoy. seems 
normal : cf. *lAapo?, "ISocpos/ etc. Its rarity, 
however, compared to the frequent occurrence 
of ’'AxTaAos, makes one suspect a blunder, as 
in 1. 9. either in the cutting or in the original 
copv. 

L. 4: cuTTTrudScov seems to be the genitive 
plural of auTTTnvas, a word otherwise unknown. 
But, bince it relates to a trade-guild (^epyaaia 
1. 9', we may take it to be one of the many, 
lernib ending in -as which denoted various 
kinds of dealer or artisan.^ The stem au-rr-mv- 
points to the adjective aTu-mruos (“made ol 
aT'jTTTTicv * ), from which in popular parlance 
the T might have been dropped by dissimila- 
tion." While we have no evidence that the 
wuid CTUTr-mev was used in Asia Elinor, the 
likelihood of such use is suggested by the fact 
that in the papyri cTi-n-Tnov (= aTUTr-mov) is 
actuallv less common than its shorter equivalent 
Gi-rr-TTiov.*" .Assuming that this omission of the 
T sometimes occuircd also in the Volks s pi ache 
of Asia Minor, eve may provisionally regard 
CTUTiTTicv as a term probably employed there, 
and GLTTTruds as connoting a maker of or dealer 
in awTTTTi'a, i.e. goods of that material. Since 
there was a guild of Aivoupyci at Thyatcira 
Lie. 33041 and choice hunting-nets were 
made of Aivcv Iap 5 iai 6 v : Pollux, V, 26), one 
can hardly doubt that Hax lAivov) and coarse 
llax ' GTUTnTicv ' figuiedin the trade and industry 
of Smyrna, w'hither part of the Sardian output 


' Fur thi^ name see Sardo, vii, i, 137. 

‘ (hi these descriptive titles in -as, witli gen. 
bing -aocs and iiorn. plui . -d 5 =s. ci. Hatzidakis, 

hirdiiiiaii^ in d ntucit. (.ttammatik, p 1H3: K. Dieterich, 
Unltisdch. c. Oe^ih. d, . Sprache [Byz> AilIui, n. pp, 
ih", f ; < )isst)n, Aeii^ptw^, vi, 1925, p. 247 ; Keil- 
Wilhehn. .U.i.U.l. h! 470, G28. 

" In Trxts of this t\pe vulgarisms are not unusual; 
t\c'. gen. ()f : Ath. 

Mitt vi, 1 80 1, p. 142. Ihe change of ST- to S- is 
explained b\ AV. Schulze. G. geL Anz> I09G, pp. 
247 f : K. Xachmanson, Beitr. Kunde d, alt^r. 
Vulk^spidihe 'S/a. hum. Veteiukab^ Samf. Lppi>ala, siih, 
1910;, pp. 13-1G. 

'■ Preibigke W B. gives five citations of aTi-mnov, 
aTi7T7T05, otIjtttxjc,', to nine of aiTiTTiov; c>f derivatives 
be has four with gtitttt- to two with aiTTTT-. 


must have been brought down the Flermus 
valley." The precise meaning of auTr-mvas 
remains uncertain ; we cannot tell whether it 
stands for auTTTnvoTrciO) or CTurr-mvoTTAoKos or 
ouTr-mvoTTcbAriS or some other compound word.^ 
But c\'e shall hardly be far astray if we under- 
stand auppicocris tcov CTUTT-mvctScoy tO mean a 
guild of the ‘ makers ’ or ' weavers ’ or “ sellers ’ 
of stuff or articles such as cloth, cordage, nets 
and garments, made of coarse flax or tow' 

(aTUTTTnOV j 

LI. 6-7 : £1 . . -SoKipctaOi. The disappearance 
of 6oKiuaj6£is makes the clause grammatical 
and shews that the guild investigated the 
qualifications of candidates for membership.^® 
The three final w’ords are to be construed 
both with 5 cKiiida 9 i and with TeufiasTai; thus 
the phrase U T15 ttcts SoKipdcrOr . . . Otto T-qs 
auvepyaCTia, corresponds to that in IG. vii, 
2808 b. 9: [dv] 6£ Tis E^OOCEV ScKiydorn Otto Tfjs 
yspoucrias. The term ScKiuaaia may denote 
either one ol the two stages in the choice of a 
member: u/') the preliminary inquiry as to 
fitnessd^ or \b) the approval by the society’s 
vote of a candidate who had passed that test.^^ 
Of these meanings the latter is obviously in- 
tended here, and in the translation ‘ admitted ’ 
must be understood to impl)’ the completion 
of both stages. Among all the many inscrip- 
tions relating to the artisans' guilds of the 
Greek-speaking provinces, this is the only one 
that by the use of ScKipd^Eiv testifies to the 

" Cf. also, at Ephesub, the AEVTivcpdvTa: and the 
Kavva^dpioi ci Iv xfl XsppgiAiou orod: J. Keil, Ojh. 
xxiv, 1929, Beibh 31-2. P. Wahrniann 'Olotta, 
xxii, 1933. pp- 42 f-i interprets Kay.ajidpios as 
stuppatof . 

^ (^n this uncertaintv, cf. the authorities cited in 
note 4, especiallv HatzidakL. 

^ In Paulv-Wissow'a RE. vi, 2459. Olck cites 
vaiious garments made cf cjTUTTTrivov cloth and also 
cTTuinTiva CTyoivia. In the list given by Ih Red 
[Beitr. Z- Kenntniss d. Gtixerbes vn hell. Ae'z\pten. pp. 
iiG-i 2'2/ of textile w^ares mentioned m the papvri 
a neuter adjet tive occasionally appears as a techiucal 
term ; e.g. dvOivov, ocTTaAiavcv, paiTTcv are names 
of textiles. Possibly ovTTTrivov was similailv used 
as the name of some special cloth or article oi cloth- 
ing and, it so, auTTirudg would have been a maker or 
seller of this. 

F. Poland {Gesch. d. gr. Vereinsic. p. 303' under- 
stands 5oKipd3£iv here as meaning ‘ to inquire 
concerning the right to burial,' but this interpreta- 
tion seems far-fetched, since the verb was the technical 
term for ‘ to admit ’ (a memberb 

Conducted no doubt by officials of the society, 
as in IG. ii^ 1369. 34-6. 

E.g. in IG. ii“, 1368. 32-7. 



NOTES 


practice of examining candidates before their 
admission to membership. 

LI. 7-8: eis £K£T. The adverb is here used 
as a noun, that is in lieu of ttiv Kccpdpav. Com- 
pare BCH. xxiv, 1900, p. 4:25, no. 140: 

5uo, ev T£ KcuaAdvKi Kal to dbSs (see also Jahreshe), 
it, kl. Alte}iiimsit‘iss. 1934, p. 145). and on 
boundary-stones the use of £cos wSe; Sardis^ vii, 
I, no. 1 91. W. H. Buckler. 


The Date of Dicaeopolis’ Rural Dionysia.— 

According to Hesychius ^ and Theophrastus - the 
Dionysia KaT’ dypeus were celebrated in Poseideon. 
This date is confirmed by an inscription from 
the deme of Myrrhinous.^ On this evidence 
the festival celebrated by Dicaeopolis in The 
Acharnians of Aristophanes is universally placed 
in this month, and the ritual performed by him 
and his family taken as a source for the recon- 
struction of the ritual programme of the winter 
Rural Dionysia. 

It is now generally recognised that there 
were also spring rural festivals of Dionysus in 
the Attic denies, festivals closely related in 
ritual and conception to the Athenian Anthe- 
steria.^ But it seems not to have been noticed 
that the Dionysia kqt’ dypods in The Achainians 
may have been one of these spring festivals. 

Dicaeopolis attends the assembly, makes a 
private peace with Spaita, celebrates the Rural 
Dionysia, pacifies the chorus, quarrels with 
Lamachus. and announces liis plan for a private 
market, all in the same day. He then leaves 
the stage during the parabasis. He returns im- 
mediately after the parabasis with his dyopavopoi, 
marks out the boundaries of his agora, and 
proclaims market rules. He then goes off stage 
to get the aTTiAri on hich is inscribed his 
private treaty with Sparta. He intends to erect 
it in the agora. It is apparent that he is opening 
his market for the first time. He has dealings 
with a Megarian and a Boeotian. Then a 
servant of Lamachus enters, and we hear that 
the Choes is at hand. The rest of the play is 
concerned with preparations for and celebration 
of this festival. From the play itself the reader 


1 AiovOaia* eopTt^ ’A9nvTi!Ti Aiovucjw fiysro, tcc uev 
koct’ dypeus lir|v6i nojeiSsoovos, toc 6^ Arjvaia unvoS 
Arivaiwvos, toc 6e |v daTci ^EAacpripoAicSvos. 

" Characters 3. 

3 CIA. 2, 57B. 

^ Farnell, Cults of the Cheek States ^ \\ 205-7 ; 
Xilsson, Die Anthesterien und die Aiora, Eranos^ XX’, 
l8itf : Farnell, Greek Hero Culti and Ideas of ImmortaHtj. 
31 . note c. 


gets the distinct impression that the .Vnthestcria 
follows close upon the heels of the Rural Dionysia. 
Certainly it is rather startling to be told that the 
parabasis covers a lapse of two m.onths. 

A comedy is, of course, not a logical structure. 
Furthermore, the continuity between the parts 
of an Aristophanic comedy before and after 
the parabasis is notoriously faulty.^ But for 
that veiy* reason it is remarkable that Aristo- 
phanes goes out of his way in this play to main- 
tain temporal continuity in spite of the con- 
venient parabasis. He obviously intends to 
create the dramatic illusion that a very short 
time, not more than a few days, has intervened 
between Dicaeopolis’ announcement of his plan 
for a market and the carrying out of this plan. 

But if the Dionysia celebrated by Dicaeopolis 
was really the Dionysia KaT" dypous in Poseideon, 
and its identity and date were perfectly clear 
to the Athenian audience, it would have been 
futile to try* to create such an illusion. The 
audience might be willing and able to telescope 
imaginatively the intervening two months, if 
it were just a matter of two months. It should 
be remember ed, however, that The Achmnians 
w'as produced at the Lenaea, the principal 
festal event during this particular tw'o-months 
period between the winter Rural Dionysia and 
the Anthesteria, Surely it would have been 
too much to ask the spectators to telescope the 
festal days they were then enjoying out of 
existence ! 

Is it not far more probable, since spring rural 
festivals of Dionysus existed in Attica, that 
Aristophanes had in mind a spring festival 
in the deme of Cholleidai, at which the lii^t- 
fruits of the new wine were offered locally just 
before the more imposing ceremonies in the city, 
and two or three weeks after the Lenaea ? 

It may be objected to this hypothesis that, 
even though there were spring festival of 
Dionysus in the denies, they w'ere not tcc kot" dypeOs 
AiovOaia, this name designating only the winter 
festivals in Poseideon (as Td iv daTei designates 
only the spring City Dionysia") . Farnell seems 
to take this position,^ apparently for no better 
reason than that he can thus account for the 
statement in Hesychius. But Hesychius really 
presents no difficulty. It is vety probable that 
he (or his source) had in mind, not all Rural 
Dionysia nor even all winter Rural Dionvsia. 
but specifically certain outstanding Rural 
Dionysia in Poseideon which rivalled the city 


^ A. \V. Pickard-Cambndge, Dithjramb, Traged\, 
and Comedy. 296-7, 

® Cidt^. \*, 206. 
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festivals in brilliance. The passage in Theo- 
phrastus almost certainly refers to these more 
elaborate rural festivals. It is not improbable 
that Hesychius (or his source) had in mind one 
particular Rural Dionysia, that at Peiraeus. 
It should be noticed that he groups Tct kgt’ dypou> 
with the Lenaea and the City Dionysia as 
festivals at Athens. The error is understandable 
if Tot KOT* dypcus means the festival at Peiraeus. 
It may have been colloquial to distinguish the 
popular spectacles at Peiraeus and elsewhere 
outside the city from the great spectacles in the 
city I the Lenaea and the City Dionysia) by the 
phrase Td koct’ dypoOs ; but that would not 
mean that the simpler, more rustic festivals 
ot the rural demes, whether celebrated in winter 
or in spring, w*ere not also called colloquially 
Dionysia kqt* dypous. 

The question raised is of some importance. 
Aristophanes tells us in The Acharnians about 
all w^e know concerning the ritual of the Attic 
Rural Dionysia. In the past it has been the 
custom to reconstruct the ritual of the winter 
festivals from gleanings and inferences from this 
play, and to admit almost complete ignorance 
of the ritual of the spring Rural Dionysia. If 
my argument has any weight, we know' more 
about the spring festivals and less about the 
winter festivals than scholars have thought. 

George X. Belknap. 


The Atlas Metope of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia.—' Heracles supports the sky, 
Athena helping him.’ But W'as this — the de- 
scription w'e hear so often — the sculptor’s idea 


common description of it. The Titan and the 
hero are at a deadlock. The one offers, the 
other cannot receive. It is Athena who takes 
the initiative, giving aid which only an Olympian 
can give. Her left hand is placed against the 
sky (fig. i) — placed lightly, for it is lower than 
those of Heracles, and bears little of the w’eight 
at the moment. The next moment, and the 
next movement, are crucial ; w'hen the daughter 
of the sky-god will herself lift up the sky. Then 
Heracles will be free to take the apples, and 
Atlas can resume his burden. 

S. Mills. 


Correction. — I should be grateful for space 
in w'hich to deal with a small matter raised by 
your review'er of my book, Technique of Early 
Greek Sculpture. He states, for the purpose of 
proving to his o^\Tl satisfaction, that the Greeks 
when W'orking in \o\v relief used the same 
tools that w^ere used in high relief or in free 
sculpture, that ‘ on the archaic grave stele in 
Xe\v York there are marks of a claw’ on the 
unfinished part of the youth’s head and marks 
of a file on the ground.’ 

I did not refer to this relief (wiiich is pre- 
sumably the stele of Megakles, though there 
are two archaic reliefs of the same period in the 
Metropolitan Museum) in my book because I 
had not seen it. I have, however, since had the 
opportunity of studying it on several occasions 
in detail. On one of these occasions I had the 
advantage of examining it in the company of 
a sculptor who has himself wwked in Greek 
marbles and has studied Greek archaic sculpture 



of the episode? Was he attempting to convey 
merely a general idea of the assistance rendered 
to Heracles by Athena, in a sculptural pattern 
designed for beauty only? The other metopes 
shew him to have been a man of literal mind : 
here too we should expect not only beauty of 
design but a logical care for the subsequent 
movements of the three figures. The logic is 
there, and should be clear to those who look at 
the metope with eyes not obscured by the 


at Athens. I can assure your reviewer that the 
technique of this relief is as follow's : — 

Xo portion of the youth’s head is unfinished 
and no part of the youth’s head shows traces 
of the claw. X^or are there the smallest 
traces of a file on the background. But the 
background as a W'hole has been given a 
surface smoothing with a large claw of the 
same dimensions as the claw' used for the 
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basis on which the steie is set. Traces of this 
claw are seen on the area below the aryballos 
above the girl’s head and above the head 
of the boy. Later this clawed surface was 
smoothed over by a flat chisel which has 
severely scratched the surface. 

The relief does not, therefore, conflict in its 
technique with my generalisation. The claw, 
as I pointed out (p. i88j, was used for preparing 
backgrounds. 

One other small matter : the reviewer accuses 
me of speaking ‘ in some places of the method 


of rubbing (with abrasive) as “ long and 
laborious,” in others as much quicker than 
working with iron.’ To this charge I must 
plead guilty. For that was exactly what 
happened in the case of abrasive : sometimes it 
served as a quick method, sometimes it made 
work laborious. One might, with equal truth, 
maintain the proposition ‘ a bicycle is both a 
more rapid and a less rapid method of progress 
than walking.’ On level ground it is faster: 
up a steep hill it is slower. But it should have 
been unnecessary to labour this elementary point. 

Stanley Casson. 
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Bronzezeitliche und fruheiseuzeitliche 

Chronologie : Teil IV, Griecheniand. 

By XiLS Aberg. Pp. 2B2 ; 317 figs. 

Stockholm: Verlag der Akademie, 1933. 

30 At. 

Dr. Aberg has made a really important contri- 
bution to prehistory here. The revolutionary 
reductions in dating that he proposes would 
simplifv many difficult problems not only in 
Greek but also in European and Anatolian 
chronologN'. They deserve to be taken seriously. 

But to judge the new ideas fairly the reader will 
have to make an effort to rid his mind of pre- 
judices created by irritating, but in reality mostly 
superficial, shortcomings in the book. It seems 
to be the result of but one year's intensive study 
of the material by one who, as late as 1932. had 
been accustomed to take on trust the results of 
Aegean specialists. So it inevitably displays 
conspicuous gaps in knowledge, not entirely 
counterbalanced hv tiie authoTs terrific industn^ 
fhe has visited all the little island museums) and 
the freshness of his outlook. One is, moreover, 
tempted to suspect that he came to Greece not 
altogether without preconceptions ; the book is 
the fourth of a series of studies on chronology, 
which, beginning in Italy and Central Europe, 
only reached Troy with Part III. Part I\" 
frankly aims at confirming the results of these 
earlier investigations. Still worse, in reading, for 
instance on p. 56. 'To these movements of 
peoples on the Greek Mainland and Islands 
correspond others in the East and the \Vest — the 
conc^uest of Eg\pt by the Hyksos and the 
intru^ion of the Italici into Italy ; here w’e have 
before us r^arious phases of an extensive mo\'e- 
ment of peoples, the true starting-point of which 
must be sought in the heart of Europe,’ we arc 
unpleasantly reminded of the fantasies of Herr 
Hitler and Dr. Fnck, 

Then Aberg is cuiiously icluctant to accept an 
excavator's statement as to the stratigraphy of 
objects when it conflicts with his theses. He twice 
queries Goldman's attribution of Cycladic sherds 
to E.H. I. ' The boundaries drawn betw'een 
Phylakopi I and II ’ are dismissed as a ‘ con- 
struction ' in which ' the desire for system has 
done violence to the essential unity of the 
material.’ While freely admitting imperfections 


in the British School's pioneer excavations, we 
must consider their results as decisive and at least 
as valid as the small-scale excavation by Rubin- 
sohn on Paros which Aberg praises extravagantly. 
Yet for Mackenzie's * construction,’ he advances 
one of his own — a stylistic analysis of native 
Melian decoration that convinces him that the 
Kamares sherds found therewith cannot have 
reached that position before 1700 b.c. (p. 1271. 
So to explain them he postulates Melian partici- 
pation in a raid on Knossos about that date ! 

The stratigraphy of Cretan sites is still more 
ruthlessly treated. The complexity of the strati- 
fication of Pendiebury’s Proto-palatial Houses is 
emphasised by the curious phrase ‘ selbst habe 
ich mir bei einem Besuch an Ort und Stelle 
keine klare Auffassung von der Stratigraphic des 
Gebietes bilden konnen ! " And the reliance 
placed on agreements between decorative 
motives to establish synchronisms is unjustified. 
Aberg himself illustrates the same complex 
motive from E.H. and M.H. II. vases. 

Ignoring its defects the serious student will 
find positive suggestions of first-class impoi tance 
in Aberg's work. Eminenth^ commendable 
throughout the whole series is the author's 
insistence that in prehistoric times, as even in 
eastern Europe to-day, communities of disparate 
cultural levels might subsist side by side — a great 
advance on the purely evolutionaiy^-typoiogical 
treatment current before the war. Applied to 
Crete the idea enables Aberg to eliminate in- 
explicable gaps from the record and at the same 
time to reduce the ^linoan chronology on lines 
which recent work in Eg^^pt and Sumer seems to 
require. So even in Middle Minoan times, he 
insists, the eailier Palaces of Knossos, Phaestos 
and Hagia Triada occupied a privileged position 
in the forefront of civilisation ; side by side with 
such metropoles may lia\’e subsisted provincial 
communities and even barbarian aliens. The 
fine M.M. II. Kamares potterv^ would be the 
product of the palace w'orkshops, reflecting the 
tastes of a metropolis ; in the provincial regions 
of East Crete a more archaic style would persist 
as Evans himself once hinted {P. of M, i, 29 1. 
The hiatus yawning between M.M. I. and M.M. 
III. in East Crete could thus be eliminated by 
treating the Knossian M.M. II. just as the similar 
80 
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L.M. II. is now universally treated ; the unlikeli- 
hood of the discontinuity currently assumed in 
the settlements and cemeteries of East Crete is 
convincingly exposed by the author. In the 
same way the early tholoi and ossuaries like 
P\Tgo 5 can be attributed to backward or even 
alien communities, clinging to archaistic or 
foreign traditions while the older palaces ^vere 
flourishing in Central Crete. 

I'he hiatus in Cycladic settlement for which 
Childe and Frankfort have devised rather far- 
fetched explanations can be eliminated by similar 
treatment. In fact both a few grave groups and 
isolated bronzes and also imports found at 
Eutresis and other Mainland sites demonstrate 
that the ‘ primitive Cycladic ’ unpainted wares 
and graves persisted on certain islands through- 
out Middle Cycladic times at least down to the 
Shaft Grave epoch. Incidentally Aberg has 
clearly established a hitherto unnoticed geo- 
graphical division of this Cycladic material into 
a southern, Pelos group (on Melos, Amorgos. 
Paros and Naxos) and a northern, Syros, group 
(on Naxos. Syros, Andros, Euboea } to which few 
types are common. 

Evidently this method of approach must react 
on our notions of chronology. The Early 
Minoan period is best known from East Crete and 
the Mesara. But if much of the material from 
these provincial areas that is usually regarded as 
pre -palatial in reality overlaps with that from the 
earlier palaces, the antiquity of E.M. is liable to 
reduction. Seager more than once insisted on 
the relatively short duration of the periods repre- 
sented by the E.M. and M.M. I. deposits at 
Wsiliki and Pseira \Tians. Dept. Arch. Umi. of 
Penns., ii (1907), p. 113; iii (1910 1, p. 9,), 
Aberg can cite agreements in form and design 
between ‘ E.M. Ill ' and admittedly M.M. II. 
vases that are hardly compatible with an interval 
of two or three centuries between the two epochs. 
No actual imports from or to Egypt found in 
datable strata go back beyond M.M. II., 
and the earliest really significant parallels be- 
tween Egyptian and Minoan ghptic are not 
appreciably older than the First Intermediate 
Period. 

The possibility must then be seriously en- 
visaged that the beginning of the distinctive 
Minoan civilisation may be brought down to the 
second half of the Illrd millennium bx. A 
corresponding reduction of Cycladic and Hclladic 
chronologies would inevitably follow. 

Aberg indeed goes much further than this. 
He inclines to deny the existence of any Alinoan 
civilisation in Crete prior to that of the M.M. II. 
palaces about 1900 b.c, — entirely ignoring the 
J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 


Knossian evidence published in detail in B.ST. 
x, 21-22. Minoan, Cycladic and Hclladic 
civilisations would alike begin after 2000 b.c., 
witli a Northern or Anatolian invasion ‘ perhaps 
connected with the first Indogermanic expansion 
to Hither .\sia.' The destruction of the earlier 
palaces would coincide with and be due to the 
same ‘ Greek invasion ’ as brought to an end the 
Early Hclladic culture. Both events Aberg 
dates to 1700 b.c. 

Here we have certainly entered a realm of pure 
speculation. Such an abbreviation of the Early 
Aegean period is hardly defensible. The E.H. 
deposits at Eutresis and Zygouries, for instance, 
are twice as thick as the M.H. to which Aberg 
allows three centuries. Moreover, it remains 
necessary to account for the predynastic analogies 
to Vlinoan figurines and Cycladic ensigns, the 
early Sumerian and Egyptian parallels to the 
multiple vases from the Mesara, a vase of 
Cycladic marble from a First Dynasty grave at 
Abusir-el-Meleq 'Frankfort, Studies, i, p. 112, 
n. 2) and so on. 

None the less a reduction of the Aegean chrono- 
logy on the lines here advocated would eliminate 
gravx contradictions. We have to thank Dr. 
Aberg for boldly suggesting a method to that end. 
We are no less indebted to him for collecting and 
very beautifully illustrating in this sumptuous 
volume a great deal of material otherwise diffi- 
cult of access or entirely unpublished. 

G. C. 

Homer and Mycenae. By Martin P. Nilsson, 

Pp. xiv ~ 284, 8vo ; 56 illustrations. 

London: Methuen, 1933. 2 it. 

This able and learned book comes at an 
oppottuiie moment. The general scholar has 
too long lacked that guidance which is necessary 
for the full enjoyment of any work of ancient 
literature and perhaps most obviously indispen- 
sable in the case of Homer. SchliemannN 
excavations inaugurated a new era in Homeric 
criticism, but we are only now attaining to a 
coherent view of the epoch they revealed ; 
moreover, it is recognised that the Homeric 
problem cannot be adequately surveyed from 
the archaeological standpoint alone. Professor 
Nilsson's book, based on a synthesis of the 
archaeological, linguistic and mythological 
evidence, gives that comprehensive introduction 
to the study of Homer which the student lias 
long desired, and which few scholars are so well 
qualified to WTite. The book is brief and the 
treatment inevitably summary, but candid 
and stimulating. Sometimes indeed the matter 
is too controversial for such handling, notably 

G 
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in the second chaptei'j which deals with the 
history of the Mycenaean age. For Professor 
Xilsson this period is an age of \’ikingSj and the 
Mycenaeans a bold band of Aryan rovers who 
made a fortune out of loot and built an empire 
on it. The occupants of the Shaft-graves 
represent these northern and Greek-speaking 
intruders, while their equipment \vith its mixed 
characteristics reflects their reaction to the 
Minoan culture with which they then came in 
contact. This view has certainly much to 
recommend it. Since it was put fonvard by 
Buck in 1926. Karo's great publication of the 
Shaft-graves has gone near to demonstrate that, 
whoever the Mycenaeans were, they were not 
Minoan colonists, and it seems improbable 
that their Xibelungen hoard was honestly come 
by. Nevertheless, the arguments by which 
Professor Nilsson seeks to dissociate them from 
the Middle Helladic folk and prove them recent 
immigrants from the north are not always sound, 
and are sometimes based on errors of fact. 
Thus he overlooks (p. 84) the ‘ Minyan ’ ware 
found by Mr. Heurtley in Chalcidice and the 
strong case for the origin of the fabric in 
Macedonia, and similarly misses the megaron 
at Eutresis dated to the earliest phase of Middle 
Helladic on that site. The argument that a 
migrator\' people cannot bring its owtt pottery 
with it, and that therefore the widely- diffused 
‘ Minyan ’ ware must have been produced by 
a population already resident in Greece, fails 
to observe the distinction between migratorv' 
and nomadic, or rather, perhaps, is based on 
the tacit assumption that the Aiyans were in a 
nomadic stage of culture when they entered 
Greece. The presence of amber necklaces 
in the Shaft-graves does not justify the inference 
that the weaiers had lecently arrived from the 
north ; it proves only that they were in contact, 
direct or indirect, with some place where amber 
could be obtained, and that they w'ere able to 
pay for it. In that sudden acquisition of an 
enormous supply of gold undoubtedly lies the 
key to much that is puzzling at Mycenae : 
but whence it came and how^ is an unsolved and 
probably insoluble problem. On the whole the 
\ iking aspect of the Mycenaean empire, 
natuially attractive to a Scandinavian, seems 
to be over-stressed. True, as the Professor 
reminds us. the \'ikings had a settled civilisation 
behind them, and could not wfthout it have 
achieved what they did: true also that from the 
fourteenth centurc' b.c. onw^ards the distribution 
of archaeological remains coupled with that of 
the Arcado-C ypriot dialects testifies to Greek 
adventure, doubtless not without its \hking 


traits, in Pamphylia, Cypius, Syria, and, 
according to the latest information, Cilicia. None 
the less, Mycenae herself, with her great buildings, 
her paved roads and the wide diffusion of her 
w'ares, surely stands for something more perma- 
nent and constructive than could have been 
achieved of predators’ raids or maintained by a 
career of plunder. The h>q)othesis of a new’ 
racial element nevertheless may well be true ; 
for the rival view that it w’as the Middle Helladic 
culture \vhich blossomed into the Mycenaean 
has little more positive evidence to support it. 
The point of importance for Professor Nilsson's 
general theory is that the Greek language should 
establish itself in Greece not later than the 
opening of the Shaft-grave period. Accepting, 
as is generally done on archaeological evidence, 
the view’ that there is a IMycenaean clement in 
Homer and also a recent contention that part 
of this is definitely referable to the period preced- 
ing 1400 B.C., he asks how this is to be accounted 
for, and finds the answer in a continuous 
tradition embodied in heroic poetry, and trans- 
mitted from the days W’hen the Greeks first 
established themselves at Mycenae. On this 
material generations of unknowTi poets drew’, 
adopting, discarding, finally thrusting all themes 
save those of Troy and perhaps Thebes into 
the background ; until there appeared ‘ a great 
poet, who infused new life and vigour into 
epic poetry, putting the psychology of his heroes 
in the foreground and planning a comprehensive 
composition ’ [i.e. the Iliad) * under this aspect.’ 
Tills view of the origin of Greek epic is supported 
by a fascinating survey of the heroic poetr\* of 
other peoples in which the points common to all 
— the use of historical characters, the indifference 
to historical fact, the chronological confusion — 
are well brought out. The over-lavish use of the 
term ‘ epic,’ however, is to be deprecated, as 
tending to obscure the distinction betw'een root 
and flower. The date of this poet, w’hom we 
shall all, with Professor Nilsson, ‘ like to call 
Homer,’ cannot be earlier than the ninth 
centun’-, a date to which English opinion also 
inclines. The Odyssey is attributed to a different 
poet and a considerably later date. Here w'e 
are on speculative ground. That the Odyssey 
is somewhat later than the Iliad no one w’ill 
deny; but Scott’s linguistic tests suggests that 
the interval is not great, and some of the features 
w'hich Professor Nilsson claims as indicating 
the Orientalising period ii.e. the late eighth 
or early seventh century) are susceptible of a 
different interpretation. It is w'orth noting that 
the false yarns of Odysseus take him only into 
regions familiar to Mycenaean commerce, and 
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the perpetual recurrence of Crete in these 
inventions suggests that the poet ^vas seeking 
inspiration in the days when Achaian masters 
of that island raided the coasts of Libya and 
Egypt, Nor does the frequent appearance of 
the Phoenicians necessarily indicate a late date. 
The excavations at Ras Shamia and Minet-el- 
Beida have shewn that the Greeks must already 
in the fourteenth century have been familiar 
with the Semitic inhabitants of the Syrian 
coastland. ‘ When the Greeks/ says Professor 
Xilsson, (p. 136;, again ^ commenced their sea- 
voyages, they were, of course, excluded from 
competing with the Phoenicians in the eastern 
Mediterranean.’ Whence then comes the 
knowledge of this region which the Odyssey 
betrays, and why is Odysseus portrayed as 
adventuring in it in company with one of these 
very Phoenicians? Like his pretended raid on 
Egypt, the situation, inappropriate to the 
eighth or seventh ccntuiy, is perfectly in place 
in the thirteenth or twelfth. 

These are seductive topics ; but enough, 
perhaps more than enough, time has been 
spent on controversy. It remains to mention 
the account of Homeric language and style, a 
triumph of concise lucidity, the illuminating 
parallel between the organisation of the state 
as we find it in Homer and as we can reconstruct 
it from the data of Mycenae, and the concluding 
chapter on " Mythology in Homer/ an analysis 
of the Trojan ‘ muthos ’ in the widest sense. 
Here, as we should expect, Piofessor Xilsson 
has much to say that is valuable and weighty, 
and, incidentally, has a Cypio-Mycenaean vase 
of the highest interest to publish. In the figuie 
which stands with the scales before the chariot 
and its two occupants have we indeed a thirteenth- 
century representation of Zeus ? It seems almost 
too good to be true. Possibly in C\'prus it is 
safer to suppose Eg^'ptian influence, and interpret 
the figure with the scales as the weigher of souls. 
On this and other m.atteis the classical scholar 
will do well to acquaint himself with Professor 
Xilsson’s opinions at first hand. 

H. L. L. 

Hesiod, Works and Days. Edited by T. A. 
Sinclair. Pp. Ixvi — 96 ; London : Mac- 
millan & Co., 1932. 10^'. bd. 

Mr. Sinclair’s commented edition deserv’es 
an honourable place at the side of those of 
Mazon and Wilamowitz. It is intended mainly 
for classical students and will serve admirably 
the purpose of introducing them into the 
complex problems offered by this poem. The 
Introduction treats the geneial problems in a 


lucid and succinct manner. Wry illuminating 
is the author’s discussion of the place of Hesiod's 
poem in literature. Although the comparison 
with Horace’s Sermones has been hinted at by 
others, his exposition has an original and 
persuading touch. Hesiod’s role as a prophet 
of justice is well brought out and his lasting 
influence on the immediately following ages is 
proved by a valuable collection of passages from 
later writers. Concerning the tradition on 
Hesiod’s life and death, S, does little more than 
collect and print the relevant passages. Probably 
he does not think it worth while to inquire into 
the entangled tradition and its sources. For the 
text he takes Rzach’s fundamental work as 
his basis but lays more stress on the agreement 
beUveen the manuscript classes E and D. 

S. is a Unitarian and rejects rightly the 
attempts to dissect the poem, but I cannot 
go so far with him as to include the Days in 
the original poem. As I have stated elsewhere, 
the outlook is quite different. Instead of the 
purposeful observations of the phenomena of 
X'^ature in the Works, the Days recommend the 
meticulous superstition of observing the days 
of the lunar month, which very often will 
thwart the practical lessons of Xature. The 
Days belong to another world than the Works ^ 
but cannot be much later. The section on the 
Days adduces for comparison chiefly the very 
late Lunaria. If there is any connexion, it is 
a veiy lar-fetched one except for the general 
view on the month's days. It would be important 
to ransack the cuneiform texts in order to see 
if they offer any comparisons. For the lunar 
superstition must have come from Babylonia. 

The running commentaiy is generally speaking 
good and up to date. Philological questions 
and problems of text and tradition aie treated 
with circumspection and sound judgment ; 
a special merit is that the numerous technical 
matters are treated fully. It is much to the 
purpose that full references are given to woiks 
and papers in which such things are discussed. 
There is no reason to quarrel with the author 
because he treats some things more briellv 
and others more fully ; I may, however, call 
attention to a few points. 

\\ 38. Birt's etymology of pajiAeOs from 
pd3£iv is impossible : the word is probably 
pre-Greek; see Wackernagcl, SprachL Vnter- 
siichimgen ::u Homer, pp. 209. 

V. 47. Our ideas are strongly influenced by 
Genesis, ch. 3, w. 17-ig; the similarity is 
undeniable. 

\\ 52. Greek peasants carried about fire in 
the stalk to a giant fennel (vdperi^) in journeys 
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down to the nineteenth centur%'; see Frazer, 
Golden Bougiv^i II, p. 260. 

\\ 94. I am sorr\' that the author translates 
Trlecs by ‘ box ’ without comments. The stor\’ 
how the earthenware vessel came to be a box 
is told by Miss Harrison, JHS., xx, 1900, p. 99. 

\', 96. The question why the Hope remained 
in the 171605 has given rise to an endless discussion 
because the poet has made himself guilty of a 
confusion of thought, as I have tried to explain 
in Gnomon^ 1924, p. 614. I may corroborate 
this by referring to Theognis, \w. 1131, quoted 
by the author on p. 24. The setting is another, 
for the other gods go to Olympus, Hope only 
remains, but the underlying idea is clearly 
the same. 

\'v. 109. Concerning the four ages I stick 
to my explanation in Gnomon, 1924, p, 614. 
The Bronze Age was given, for the people 
preseived the memoty of a preceding time in 
which tools and weapons were of bronze, 
themselves living in an Iron Age. The idea of 
the deterioration of humanity was familiar 
from Homer and strengthened by the hardships 
of the time. The series was completed by adding 
the two other metals generally known, gold and 
silver, and the old idea of a Land of Cockayne 
lent its colour to the picture. But as the Heroes 
were held in great honour the degenerate 
Bronze Age was not a proper place for them, and 
as everybody knew that they' lived in an age 
not too remote, the necessity was felt to attribute 
a separate age to them. Hence the sequence 
of the scheme was broken up. The age before 
the present was divided into two, the Bronze 
Age proper and the Age of the Heroes. There 
is no need to derive the idea of the Ages from 
foreign sources. 

\\ 162. The importance of this brief hint for 
the development of the Theban cy'cle deserved 
to be brought out; see Robert, Oidipus, L 
p. 42. 

\'. 233. There is a paper on the importance 
of acoins as a nourishment in a hidden place 
and language : T. Segerstedt, Ekguden i Dodona 
(The Oak-god at Dodona), Lunds Uniueisitets 
Arsskrift, 1906, I, i. 

\*. 241. [jiTjxavdaTai. The recent discussion 
of the difficult problem of the epic ‘ Zerdehnung ’ 
(so ad V. 479) ought to have been noted, 

\'. 423. Of course the height of the mortar 
is referred to, for the trunk is cut off cross-wise. 
If the fibres of the wood were transversal they' 
W'ould not stand the pestling. 

^ • 455 • 9P£vas 697 £105, obviously rich in 
regard of thoughts only', poor in action. 

\\ 541. Sacral regulations have the same 


prescription, and here as elsewhere in the Rules 
there is a connexion W’ith the Pythagoreans : 
Th. Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griech. Kult^ 


niaden i tidlig graesk Kunst. By* K. Friis 

Johansen. Pp. 171 ; 41 half-tone figures. 

Copenhagen: Povl Branner, 1934. 4 At. 30. 

The title recalls Dr. Bulas’ Illustrations antiques 
de Vlliade (reviewed in JHS. 51, p. 301: 
additions by' Bulas in Eos, 34), and the ground 
covered is in part the same; but w'hile Dr. 
Bulas embraces the whole of antiquity', Prof. 
Johansen confines himself to early Greek art, 
down to the second quarter of the fifth century' : 
he studies the representations, which are mostly* 
vase-paintings, in greater detail than Bulas, 
and goes on to draw important general con- 
clusions. He finds that the Corinthian vase- 
painters of the end of the seventh century* and 
the first half of the sixth shew remarkably* close 
acquaintance with the Iliad, and the Iliad as we 
know it. Turning to Attica, he finds a difference : 
scenes from the Iliad occur on Attic vases as 
early as the second quarter of the sixth century^ 
and even earlier; but it is not until the last 
quarter of the century* that the painters seem to 
know* the poem really well. Why is this? 
Johansen finds the explanation in the w'ords of 
‘ Socrates ’ in the pseudo-Platonic Hipparchos : 
Hipparchos son of Peisistratos ‘ was the first to 
introduce the poems of Homer into Attica 
and to make the rhapsodes recite them at the 
Panathenaic festival. . . . ’ 

The book is what one w'ould expect from the 
author of Vases suyoniens and Hoby-Fundet: 
w ritten concisely* and clearly*, argued quietly and 
neatly. There aie two questions. First, is it 
true that the relation of the Attic vase-painter 
to the Iliad changes in the last quarter of the 
century? I think Johansen has made this out. 
One or two of his points may* be disputed, and 
the change may* be less abrupt than he suggests : 
but enough remains. Second, w'as the change 
due to Hipparchos? Or was it that, as time 
went on. the grander and profounder work 
began to stand away* from the other epics ^vith 
their simpler contrasts and (to judge from the 
fragments; ruder style? Johansen weighs the 
arguments, and makes a good case for 
Hipparchos. 

Apart from the main theses there is much in 
the book that is new'. One of the most important 
things is the reinterpretation of the early vases 
with * the .\rms of Achilles.’ Johansen shews 
that the arms in the early vases (not the late 
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archaic) are not the ‘ replacement ’ set of the 
1 8th book, but the original setj Hephaistos-made 
like the other, brought the hero by Thetis and 
her sisters before he left Phthia for Troy. This 
is convincing, and may solve, as the author 
urges, an old difficulty in the Chest of Cypselus. 

Even where there is nothing novel in the 
interpretation, the author’s good sense and sure 
touch make him pleasant reading. It was 
essential for his purpose that he should examine 
all the older interpretations, and make up his 
mind what was certain, what only possible, 
what impossible. In doubt he excludes. The 
column-krater by the Harrow Painter in 
Berlin ('no. B32 on p. 164: AA. 1890, p. 89) 
may represent Thetis and Achilles : Johansen 
objects that ‘ Thetis is not winged elsewhere, 
and was accompanied on the occasion (IL 18, 70) 
by her sisters.’ But that the painter should omit 
the sisters and restrict his picture to the two 
chief persons, would be natural at all times ; 
and he gives Thetis wings because that im- 
mediately shews her divine and makes the 
subject unambiguous ; the London cup E 67 
(Gerhard, Trinkschalen, pi. D) probably re- 
presents Achilles and Memnon with Thetis and 
Eos, and both females are winged. Still, after 
all, ‘ possible not certain ’ is true enough. 

In another place the conclusion is certain, 
but there is an argument too many: Johansen is 
right to substitute Diomedes for Achilles in the 
interpretation of the Acropolis fragment Gracf 
646 (his fig. 34^ ; and the women will be 
Athena and Aphrodite; but the scale-pattern 
can hardly indicate an aegis, for, first, it appears 
on the lower part of Athena's peplos as well as 
on the upper, and secondly, it is found in other 
figures that cannot be Athena U.g, Graef, 
pi. 29). 

Once he is not severe enough fpp. 93 and 95) : 
the pel ike by Hermonax in Paris iG 374: 
CV. Ill Id, pi. 45, 1-4 and 6) is much restored 
(see Att.V. p. 301, no. 19G the two figures on the 
right of the obverse are now female, but I 
dare say they were male before the restorer 
took them in hand. 

The Oxford Priam fragment ^p. 73^ still 
seems early to me ; and Payne tells me that he 
would put it rather before the middle of the 
century than after. As to the vase in Leipsic 
(p. 73, note 3), I have no memorv- of it, only an 
old note : — ‘ fragments ; probably of an ovoid 
neck-amphora; not far from “Tyrrhenian ’ ; 
Priam and Achilles on one side, frontal chariot 
on the other.’ Let us hope it will turn up after 
all. 

In the Edinburgh lekythos p. 74 >BSR. ii. 


p. n) I took the thing on the left of Priam to be 
not a candelabrum but Priam’s staff, knobbed 
and flower-topped, which he lets fall as he 
rushes forward with outstretched arms. 

Acropolis 1174 (Graef, pi. 67), mentioned on 
p. 84, might represent Peleus bringing his bride 
to Chiron, as in the Palermo stamnos by the 
Berlin painter (Inghirami VE. pi. 77-8). 

Add Rumpf, Chalk. L. p. 170, to the biblio- 
graphy of the Boston vase p. 60, p. 156, no. 14 c, 
and Fig. 13. The Munich amphora 1411 (A^. 
1834, pi. 67; see BSA. 32) might be cited as a 
forerunner of the Wurzburg amphora with 
Ajax and Hector ('p. 98 and p. 153, B6; FR. 
pi. 1041. The Dolon cup in the Cabinet des 
Medailles with the signature of Euphronios 
(p. 87 and p. 134, no. 8b), ill described by De 
Ridder, is to be augmented by 533, which adds 
the head and breast of Odysseus, and by a small 
fr. marked L 41 in pencil, which joins the tree- 
fragment and gives part of the tree, of Odysseus’ 
chlamys, and of his spear. B 26 on p. 163 is in 
Angers (RA. 1923, i, p. 48), B 25 (Millingen 
AUM. i, pi. 4) in Lord Elgin’s collection at 
Broomhall. J. D. B. 

Ancient Architecture : a Commentary in 
Verse. By Chester H, Jones. Pp. xvi — 
208; 149 illustrations. London: Batsford, 

1933- 15^* 

This posthumous book is a lively summary in 
doggerel rh\Tne of the history- of ancient archi- 
tecture down to the reign of Constantine. 
The author is well-informed and in the Greek 
and Roman parts, at all events, his errors of 
fact are few and trivial. The verse is poor at 
its best, and drops to such lines as 

‘ Or from the land of (former) Prohibition, 
Where sentiment and pash ” are not 
amiss,’ 

The author has illustrated the text with many 
small drawings of somewhat coarse qualitv, 
which shew little feeling for classical form, and 
also with maps, chronological tables, and a good 
glossary- covering medieval as well as ancient 
architecture. 

D. S. R. 

Knidia : Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Praxi- 
telischeu Aphrodite. By Chr. Blinken- 
BERG. Pp. 232: 16 plates and 93 figures. 
Copenhagen : Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. 

How various the problems which a study of 
the Cnidian .Aphrodite of Praxiteles involves, 
and how thoroughly they may be explored, can 
be seen from the summary^ given at the beginning 
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of Professor Blinkenberg's book, which incorpor- 
ates the results of many years' work. A detailed 
catalogue of the full-sized replicas is included ; 
but human courage is not limitless, and even 
B. has stopped short of a full catalogue of the 
statuettes, though he seems to know most of 
them, and has used the evidence of several. 
To gain an idea of the Cnidian you must start 
with the Roman coins on which reproductions 
of it appear, and from them you can pass to 
copies in the round. As in any long series of 
copies, the differences of execution, of detail, 
and sometimes more serious differences still, 
raise and may eventually help to settle the ^vhole 
difficult question of the method by which copies 
were made in antiquity. They range from the 
universally familiar statue in the Vatican, a 
Roman copy, now at length freed from its 
immodest drapery of zinc, to the well-known 
Kaufmann head and the less-known fragment 
of its body (this, a free Hellenistic version, from 
Tralles, is on a slightly smaller scale than most 
of the copies, and it therefore seems a pity to 
perpetuate in figures 2 and 3 and plate 2 its 
erroneous combination, in a cast, with the body 
of the Vatican statue, which B. himself deplores s . 
In a class apart comes a fragment on plate 1 5, 
found by Xewton at Cnidus itself, and now in the 
British Aluseum. Few can doubt that it is of 
fourth-century \vorkmanship, and its freshness 
and strength make the other copies look very’ 
poor indeed. But a contemporary replica of 
the Aphrodite, in the round, dedicated in 
Cnidus, is almost unthinkable ; therefore this 
fragment ought to be part of the original : that 
seems the logical argument. There are possible 
objections to it. One is that the Cnidian 
perished in the burning of the Lauseion at 
Constantinople in 476 a.d. But, as B, points 
out, the w liter who made this statement thought 
that Praxiteles was a native of Cnidus, that 
Pericles dedicated the Olympian Zeus, and that 
Lysippus worked with Bupalos on the archaic 
Hera of Samos : it is not perhaps fair to count 
against him the six-foot Athena by Dipoinos 
and Skyllis, for the smaragdus of which it W’as 
made w’as not emerald (Wainwright in Palestine 
Quarterly, Jan. 1934, p. 42 f. ). B. conjectures 
that, in fact, the statue stood in its shrine at 
Cnidus so long as the old religion w'as pow^erful 
enough to safeguard it, and then fell victim to 
the hammer of some zealous Christian, Why 
then is the fragment in the British Aluseum not 
the original? B.’s answ’er is that it is not 
sculpture in the round. He would have it a 
rather free contemporary copy of the Aphrodite, 
from a relief, of the background of which he 


thinks a small part still remains at the side of the 
neck. This is just possible, but I find it difficult 
to believe that the sheer surface at the back of the 
head was destined to be set against a back- 
ground, or alternatively was the actual back of 
the relief-slab itself, which would thus be much 
too tliin. There is, of course, an obvious 
parallel to such high relief at this time in the 
sculptured drums and piers of the Ephesian 
Artemision, and the fine fragments of an amazon 
of fifth-century type from one of these reliefs, 
in the British Museum \JHS. 34, p. 87, fig. lo) 
and at \denna, shew that such fourth-century 
relief-sculptors were not unwilling to reproduce 
free statues dedicated not long before. Certainly^ 
the rather less finished surfaces at the sides of 
the neck in the Cnidian fragment call for some 
explanation. Perhaps they w^ere covered by a 
veil as in the head from Chios at Boston: per- 
haps the fragment does not represent Aphrodite 
at all : it may be Persephone ; and it W’as indeed 
found in the temenos of the infernal deities. 
Best then at present to regard it as not being an 
exact replica of the Praxitelean Aphrodite. It 
does not correspond in the direction of the hair 
with any other copy’, though it does come 
fairly near in this particular, as B. points out, 
to the earliest reproduction of the head of the 
Aphrodite on Cnidian coins, and to a head in the 
\ atican : the latter, however, has no claim to be 
considered a tiuer copy than any other, and if 
the authority’ of these tw’O pieces of evidence is to 
be accepted, we must assume not only that the 
tradition of all the other marble copies went 
astray somewhere (a possibility if the statue 
W’as never cast and a single misleading copy 
served as model for them all) but also that the 
evidence of all the later coins of Cnidus which 
reproduce the statue — and these do agree reason- 
ably well w ith each other — is to be flatly rejected. 
That is hardly a possibility. 

In an appendix are discussed, among other 
inteiesting matters, those primitive images, 
ultimately of Cypriote origin, one of whose 
gestures w’as perpetuated, though not with its 
original meaning, in the Praxitelean statue : and 
the pictures of the unique sixth-centuiy’ statue of 
this type at Orvieto, poorly published before, 
are most valuable. In short, an important book. 

B. A. 

Aus der Welt des Pergamonaltars. By 
Hans Erich Stier. Pp. 197; 50 figures 
in text and one on cover. Berlin : Heinrich 
Keller, 1932. 5.50m. 

This is a popular account of the Hellenistic 
Age in its more romantic and picturesque 
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aspects, intended for visitors to the Pergamon 
Museum at Berlin. They will find it hard 
going : it is confusedly written, and not impioved 
by analogies from European histoiy’ illustrative 
of Gyundfragen der Weltgeschichte. Good half- 
tones, though some too small, with a high 
proportion of unusual views or subjects, including 
a Gandharan fragment not published hitherto. 

A. W. L. 

Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina. By 

Arnold Schober. {Istanbuler Forschungen, 
Band 2.) Pp. 1 12 ; 36 plates, 45 figures in 
text. Baden bei Wien : Rudolf M. Rohrer, 
1933' 26w. 

An adequate publication of the last pretentious 
Greek frieze has long been needed and this 
volume is more than adequate; the description 
seems exhaustive and the collotypes reproduce 
every slab magnificently. A preliminary section 
on the architecture shows that the Lagina Heca- 
teum belongs to the group of Hermogenes’ 
temples, though a few years later than the 
Artemisium of Magnesia or the Temple of 
Apollo at Alabanda ; it is thus dated in the last 
quarter of the second century B.c. The theoiy^ 
that the frieze was later than the building 
rested largely on an Augustan inscription 
associated with the frieze of the altar, a work 
obviously contemporary with that of the temple : 
the inscription is now' proved to have come from 
a different altar and the two friezes are ascribed 
to the end of the second century', like the temple. 
They therefore fit into their logical place in the 
development of Hellenistic sculpture, for some 
slabs represent the last efforts of the Pergamene 
school of exaggerated naturalism, w'hile others 
express the Late Hellenistic interest in linear 
design. The detailed comparison wath reliefs 
elsew'here should, W'hen generally digested, 
assist to place many a minor w'ork of art and 
already goes far to clear up the history' of this 
transition. The next step should be the correla- 
tion of Dr. Schober’s material with the Attic 
sculpture of the following two generations, 
especially the remains at Eleusis, and that 
might elucidate the Greek share in the creation 
of Roman Imperial art, 

A. W. L. 

Protokorinthische Vasen. By H. G. G. 

Payne. {Bilder Griechischer Vasen, edd, 

Beazley and Jacobsthal, Heft 7.) Pp. 24; 

32 plates. Berlin: H. Keller, 1933. i6m. 
An admirable and very welcome addition 
to this excellent series. The illustrations are 
well chosen and v'cry good indeed. Particularly 
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v'aluable are Plate 3 (Toronto Krater; : Plate 8 
(Pyxis from the .\rgive Heraeumi ; Plate ii. 
i_- (Boston Centauromachy; ; Plate 12 
(Toulouse Oenochoe) ; Plate 16 'Brussels 
P}*xis). 

Perhaps even more valuable are the Enlarge- 
ments and Drawings. Enlargements : — ^Plate 
9, 5; Plate 10, 5-6: Plate ii, 2 ^Boston Cent- 
auromachy) : Plate 21, 2—4 (Berlin Centauro- 
machy) : Plate 23, 1-3 (Berlin Lion Aiy'ballos ; ; 
Plate 23, 4, and 28, i and 3 (Chigi \’asc''. 
Drawings : — Plate 8, i (Argive Heraeum Pyxis : 
a new reconstruction of the ornament on the 
basej : Plate 10, i ; Plate 1 1, i (Boston Centauro- 
machy) ; Plate 14, i ; Plate 18 (Aegina frag- 
ments ; an improvement on A ecrocorinthia 
Plate 6j : Plate 19, i and 2 : Plate 21,1 (Berlin 
Centauromachy) ; Plate 30, 3 and 4. Add to 
these the illustrations of sherds from the Heraeum 
at Perachora (Plates 19, 5; 24, i and 2: 26, 4: 
32, 9\, a pleasing foretaste of the publication of 
that site. 

The drawings are particularly good and 
vastly different from the average ‘‘ author's 
drawings ” in many archaeological books. 

Mr. Payne’s text consists of a concise and 
careful analysis of the six phases of Protocorin- 
thian vase painting. Origins, debts, development 
and, more important, character (emphasised by 
a comparison with Rhodian) are all well 
discussed. There is no one better qualified to 
do this than Mr. Payne, and the result is, for 
the archaeologist, an authoritative summaiy' of 
Protocorinthian art, and for the historian, a 
valuable document of the cultural development 
of Corinth in the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. 

Those historians W'ho still regard the seventh 
century' as a dark and barbarous period, or as 
an empty stage, well suited for the W'anton 
display of their sceptical ingenuity in controversy, 
will doubtless find this book little to their taste. 
But perhaps it is too much to hope that they will 
read it. 

The following points seem to call for comment : 
P. 20, Chronological Table. The Refined 
Geometric, which succeeds Protocorinthian 
Geometric proper, still holds the field c. 734 b.c. 
at the date of the foundation of Syracuse. The 
absence of vases of the Early Orientalising 
style from wiiat seem to be the earliest graves 
at Syracuse and Megara Hyblaca perhaps 
indicates the date of c. 725 b.c. for the beginning 
of that style. This is more precise than Mr. 
Payne’s second half of the eighth century, 
but it is perhaps a vicious precision. He has 
shew'n {yecrocorinthia, p, 5) that the aiyballos 
is a Creto-C)’priot shape and emphasised 
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the early Cretan influence from r. 750 b.c. 
onwards on Protocorinthian. Consequently 
the Early Orientalising style, in the ivider sense 
of the phrase, can be dated, as it is in his Chrono- 
logical Table, from c. 750 b.c. onwards. 
Nevertheless, it is worth emphasising that there 
is a period, c. 750 b.c. to c. 725 b.c., when the 
linear style is supreme, and that strictly Orient- 
alising vases do not appear side by side with 
it till c. 725 b.c. 

P. 10. The refinement of Protocorinthian 
Geometric into the delicate Protocorinthian 
linear style, c. 750 b.c., perhaps deserves more 
emphasis and elaboration than iMr. Payne has 
had space to give to it. .\11 that is characteristic, 
perhaps even all that is good, in Protocorinthian 
vase painting is foreshadowed in that refinement. 
It enabled the artist to maintain his poise when 
he came into contact with the new and exciting 
art of the East. His taste and eye had been 
chastened by the linear tradition, and he seldom 
or never fell into the Elizabethan exuberance 
of his contemporaries in the rest of Greece. 
It is true that his models came to him already 
once tamed and Hellenised by the artists of 
Crete, but the sheer excellence of Protocorinthian 
in the succeeding period is due more to the 
genius of the Corinthian artist and his chaste 
and austere tradition, than to his once tamed 
models. And, further, as Mr. Payne shews, 
Cretan models — once tamed Orientalism^ — were 
taken, not faute de mieux, but from ‘ conscious 
predilection ’ for Cretan work. 

P. II, note 4. It is perhaps worth noting that 
the majority of Mr. Payne's list of Oriental works 
from Corinth belongs to the period after 650 b.c. 
Only the Phoenician bowl, the tridachna shell t ?; 
and the P/‘<?-Saite scarabs from the Heraeum 
at Perachora can certainly be referred to the 
period r. 750-f. 650 b.c., when Corinthian art 
was most impressionable and Cretan influence 
on it at its strongest. But this does not weaken 
the validity of his argument. 

A. A. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Italia 9 = 
Rodi, Museo Archeologico dello Spedale 
dei Cavalieri di Rodi 1, By Gil'LIo Jacopi. 
Pp* 5^ • 50 plates, Milan and Rome : 
Bestetti and Tuminelli, 1933. 90/. 

Samples of the vases recently discovered by 
Dr. Jacopi and his predecessors in the island of 
Rhodes : East Greek of various fabrics, Corinthian, 
Laconian, and Attic. 

Camiran. II Dh, pi. 4, 2-3 and 3, and pi. 3 : 
this is the oinochoe on which something unusual 
in the style happens : the animals come to grips : 


the sphinx wrings the goose's neck : and the 
second goose (pi. 4, 3') — is surely not ‘ fleeing 
screaming,’ but has already had its neck WTung. 

Fikellura. II Dl, pi. 4, another unique East 
Greek vase. The w’arrior should be Ares. 

Ill D, PI. 2, 1-2 is not Laconian, but an 
Attic ‘ Droop cup,’ of the same class as III He, 
pi. 16, 3 and III He, pi. 17, i: see Ure in 
JHS. 32, p. 38, no. 18. 

Ill F, pi. I. This is one of the many vases 
here published that are discussed by Jacobsthal 
in his long and valuable review* of the first tw'o 
volumes of Clara Rhodes [GGA, 1933. pp. 1-16'. 
Dr. Jacopi has not had the opportunity of con- 
sulting this study. 

Ill F, pi. 2, 4 is not Ionian but Attic, and is 
placed in the Komast group by Payne AC. 
p. 197, no. 40). 

HI He, pi. 2, 2 : the device a dolphin not a 
fish. PI. 3, 3, 3, the maenad has crotala in her 
hands. PI. 6, by the Madrid painter iBSR. ii, 
p. 7; add the hydria Athens 364, Cc. 7641. 
PI. 7, 3-4: Jacobsthal points out, in the review* 
quoted above (p. 12}, that this is an East Greek 
imitation of Attic style. PI. 8, i ; Polyxena and 
Troilos. PI. 9, 2, by the Swing painter isee 
BSA. xxxiiU PL 10, 4, the ‘ giovane ’ has a 
great beard. PI. 10, 5, Herakles. Pll. 10-13: 
the olpe seems to have been a favourite shape in 
Rhodes. PI, 15, i, the thing in the exergne 
is a drinking-horn. PL 13, 2: the design is 
connected somehow* with that of the late Douris 
cup in Boston (Hartwig pi. 74-5 : Pfuhl fig. 4701. 
PL 16, I ; for parallels see JacobsthaPs review, 
p. 7. PL 16, 3, a Droop cup (^Ure, JHS. 32, 
p. 62, no. 67). PL 16, 4, no doubt local as 
Jacopi says; see also JacobsthaPs review*, p. 12. 
PL 17, I, a Droop cup (Ure, JHS. 32, p. 65, 
no. 99). PL 18, 2: a lip-cup with unusual 
decoration— in the handle-zone instead of on the 
lip: mentioned in JHS. 52, p. 183. PL 19, 1-2 : 
East Greek imitation of Attic black-figure, 
about 540 B.c. 

Attic rf. HI ic. PL I, I is by the Cleveland 
painter (see my Pan~AIaIer. p. 19). PL i, 2: 
for the reading of the gesture see JacobsthaPs 
review*, p. 10. PL 3, by the Pig painter. PL 4, 
imitation of the Niobid painter. 

Dr. Jacopi has spoilt us. We have come to 
look forward to a new work of his as an event : 
each volume of Clara Rhodes has been a treasure 
of new and important, sometimes surprising, 
material; published with ample details, w'ith 
copious and excellent illustrations, and with a 
generous promptness rare among excavators, 
even in his own country. It is therefore some- 
what disappointing to find that every single vase 
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in this volume of the Corpus, \vith the exception 
of nine common Cypriot vases not even found 
in Rhodes, has been published before. Evi- 
dently it is another fascicule of Corpus ; but the 
Corpus is not, perhaps, an end in itself. 

It may be argued that the four volumes of 
Clara Rhodos, with the lalysos volume of the 
Annuario, cost, say, £25, whereas the same vases, 
when they shall all have been published in the 
Corpus, will be available for half or a third of 
that sum. Yes : but Clara Rhodos contains a 
mass of precious information that will not be 
found in the Corpus—ih^ situation of the tomb, 
the tomb-groups, the reproductions of the 
objects fnot vases) found in conjunction with 
them. The student will be forced to revert to 
the original publications ; while the money 
spent on repetita might have been devoted to 
making known some fraction of the vast wealth 
of unpublished material in Italian collections. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : United 

States of America 4 = the Robinson 
Collection, Baltimore, Md., 1. By David 
Moore Robinson, with the assistance of 
Mary W. McGehee. 58 pp., 48 plates. 
Cambridge, Alass. : Harvard University 
Press. 1934. S5. 

This contains the earlier vases and fragments 
in Prof. Robinson’s collection, down to the end 
of the Attic bf. ; and the white vases. PL 9, 7 is 
said to have been found with Mycenean vases and 
is called L.H. Ill, but it is surely a Corinthian 
kotyle of the sixth century. PI. 14, 7 seems 
Corinthian not Boeotian, pi. 15, 3 Etruscan not 
Italiote. PI. 15, 3: Ti9ri is the thing mentioned 
in Ar. Ach, 920, is known from Ar. Fr. 

561 Kock. In the literature on Camiran vases 
(p. 351, Miss Price’s Classification is omitted: 
Zervos’ Rhodes is of course some compensation. 
Here and elsewhere the author gives references to 
the other fascicules of the Corpus in which vases 
of the various fabrics are published : such lists 
may conceivably save the reader a little trouble, 
but only if they are complete : and here Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the Cabinet des Medailles are 
omitted. PL 17 is a good hydria, but it is 
Attic, not Chalcidian ; for the style we may 
compare such vases as London 97.7-21.2 
(CU. pL 33, I I, the Brussels-Louvre plaque 
(.•Id/. 33, Beilage 10, nr. 31 >, and an amphora 
of Panathenaic shape in Bonn i.A, frontal 
chariot: B, horsemen with a tiipod between! . 
In spite of Rumpf s great work, there seems to be 
some confusion about Chalcidian > cf. JHS. 
47, p. 148): and I trust that the 'unpublished 


Chalcidian amphora at Princeton ’ is not the 
Attic vase mentioned, and one side published, 
in ^ 5 . 1 . xxxii. Perseus cannot be wearing a 
cuirass : nor can the rosette on his chiton be 
‘ meant to represent the kibisis or pouch in which 
Perseus carries Medusa’s head,’ for what would it 
represent then in Herakles’ chiton ( Pfuhl, fig. 86), 
or in Perseus’ chiton when his wallet is round 
his shoulders ("Pfuhl, fig. 4821? PL 19. i ; an- 
other good vase : the inscriptions do not come 
out clear in the photographs, and the inter- 
pretation as ' "Epiv £s epyov or "'EpiSss spycov ’ 
seems highly improbable, especially as the 
figures are male. PL 19, 2 : the cups mentioned 
in JHS. 49, p. 265 are not of this shape. PL 20 
and pL 21, i ; two cups by the same hand are in 
Thebes ( 5 Yl. 14, pL 9, a ; Ey?/?. 1913, p. 253 i and 
Xew \ork (25. 78. 83 i. Robinson rightlv 

compares a kotyle in Xy Carlsberg (Poulsen, 
Vases grecs, figs. 25-61; which is by the same 
painter as the Athem kotylai 638 (CC. 81 1) and 
433 i.CC. 809; and the Athens cup 443 \ CC. 832 
PL 22, I must be Boeotian, as Robinson suggests 
in the text. PL 22, 2 and pi. 23: this vigorous 
kotyle, with a good cart on it, belongs to the 
class collected by Mingazzini under the name of 
the Heron painter iVasi Castellani, pp. 313-17) : 
not all the vases in his list are by one hand, but 
roughly there is one sound painter and a number 
of hacks : the Robinson kotyle is by the sound 
painter, who did many lekythoi as well as 
kotylai, and other vases as well, for instance 
Athens 13262. On pi. 23, a signed Xicosthenic 
amphora lent to the collection, Robinson 
observes that there are only two of these in 
America — a tribute to the good taste of .\merican 
collectors. The neck-amphora published in 
pi. 28, pi. 29, I, and pi. 30, 3 is the same as that 
formerly in the Peek collection isale cat. no. 183) 
and assigned to the .\ntimenes painter in JHS. 
47 ^ P- ^ 3 : 1^0* 10 - The restorations are not 
given in the text : the chief is Herakles’ r. thigh 
with most of the knee. ‘ On the base : ’ 

this may be an ancient graffito — veo; is un- 
doubtedly a Gicek word : but I think I ought to 
point out that Mr. \V. H. Young has the pretty 
fancy of inscribing veo? on the vases he restores : 
and I happen to remember that this vase passed 
through his hands. PL 30, 2 is correctly assigned 
to the Antimenes painter. Four fragmentarv 
Panathenaic amphorae, with inscriptions, are 
figured in plL 31-3, These cannot strictly be 
said to ' narrow the gap between von Brauch- 
itsch's 310 and 366 B.c.,’ because that gap has 
never been accepted, and was disproved bv 
Xorman Gardiner in 1912 iJHS. 32, p. 179), 
RadlofI in the same year, Eduard Schmidt in 
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1922 Pfuhl, in 1923. The exact dates given in 
the text rest on two uncertain assumptions : 
fiist, that the attitude of the inscribed stones 
towards the Ionic alphabet holds for vases; 
secondly, that the inscribed panathenaics are 
all actual prizes isee Mingazzini. Castellani, 
p. 332] . The Robinson amphorae bear some 
resemblance to that in Leningrad. AA. 1912, 
p- 374. I cannot see anything of the Acheloos 
painter either in pi. 34 or in ph 35 ; pi. 35 is 
akin to the work of the Antimenes painter. 
The lion-slayer in pi. 34 is said to be the Megarian 
hero Alkathoos rather than Herakles : because 
he is using a sword. But, first, it doesnh look 
like a sword at all : and secondly, if it is, Herakles 
often attacks the lion with a sword fsee Luce in 
AJA. 1916, p. 4b3'' ; and look at the bf. amphora 
in the \ ilia Giulia, Mingazzini, Castellani, pi. 
65: Herakles with Athena and lolaos ; below 
the lion a bent sword: the lion w'as ccTpcoxos 
CTiSnpcp Kai and Herakles in one version 

must have tried the sword first, as he tries 
the bow first in Apollodoros. The ne\v stam- 
nos by the Geras painter in London (Zahn, 
Schiller, pi. 30) has also been supposed to 
represent not Herakles but Alkathoos ; but a 
voung Herakles is perfectly possible at this 
period (and this w^as his first labour) ; and so is 
a Herakles in a chiton : Olympia gives sufficient 
warrant for both. PI. 37, i, pi. 37, 2, pi. 37, 3, 
pl. 38, I, pi. 38, 2 are all dated too early, and 
can hardly belong to the sixth century. The 
best of the bf. lekythoi is pl. 37. 3, with a unique 
subject, whoever the youth may be : Taras 
rather than Arion — Attic vase-painters must 
often have seen Tarantine coins — but uncertain. 
The second dolphin-rider need not belong to the 
main picture : may be a picture by himself. 
Louvre F 366 is by the same hand (Pettier, pl. 
86; Phot. Alinari 23721, ij; cf. also the Hya- 
kinthos lekythos in Berlin ( Xeugebauer, pl. 38, i ). 
Pl. 39 : this recalls the three larger white lekythoi 
Athens 12771 iCL. Ill Jc, pl. 3,3 and 5), Brussels 
A 1020 (^Cr, III Jb, pl. 2, 4) and Oxford 267 
(Gardner, pl. 21, i : much restored), perhaps 
also the Glaukon lekythos Athens 1828 (CL. 
Ill Jb, pl. I, 8j. Pl. 40, I : the repaints are not 
given in the text. Pl. 41, i is by Buschor’s Bird 
painter. The grown-up is a \voman (hair, 
earring j and probably had a chiton. It is not 
clear from the photograph how much of pl. 41, 2 
is modern, but the drapery of the woman, the 
youth’s alabastron hf it is anything like wLat 
appears on p. 34], and the ‘ Eros with butterfiy- 
w'ings,’ must be due to retouching. Pll. 43 and 
46 : it is not easy to make out the style from the 
publication, as pl. 46 is a colour-plate and pl. 43 


is not much better, the whole outline of Charon 
having been gone over with a pen. I have 
photographs of the vase taken before it W'as 
daubed up, and these give more of the drawing 
and a different notion from the coloured plate. 
Charon was bearded. The figure on the right 
wears a himation, so cannot be, at this period, 
Hermes. I don’t think the vase can be by the 
Reed painter. Pl. 44-5 : there is a repainted 
crack through the w'oman’s eye. and in the 
youth eye, mouth, the lower part of the nose and 
part of the hair are modern. ‘ About 450 ' 
is too early. The rarity pl. 48 is not Attic; 
Payne pronounces it Corinthian, no doubt 
rightlv. 

J. D. B. 


Martin von Wagner-Museum der TJniver- 

sitat Wurzburg : Griechische Vasen. 

By Ernst Langlotz, i vol. text, 175 pp. ; 

234 pll. in 2 vols. ^Munich: Obernettcr, 

1932. 

The Wurzburg collection of vases is one of 
the richest in Germany : numbers nearly a 
thousand, includes famous masterpieces. It is 
a good thing that the catalogue has been 
entrusted to a master of the subject like Prof. 
Langlotz. 

Every vase is figured, where necessary in 
several views, and often with full-size details. 
Occasionally one might wish that the repaints 
had been removed ; but the fault is less grave 
than it W'ould be in some collections, for the 
condition of the vases is generally speaking 
good. 

The text is ample without being diffuse ; the 
stylistic comparisons are apt; there are new 
opinions — refreshing and sometimes provocative. 
Two tendencies may be noted: to detach from 
the mass of Attic and attribute to minor fabrics ; 
and to redate. These are matters on which 
the author has a special right to be heard : for 
his Bildhauerschiilen has proved his feeling for 
local characteristics, and his Z^itbestimmung is 
one of our chief guides to the chronology of 
archaic art. The dating of the Italiote vases 
seems on the early side : but the chronology 
of Italiote is not firmly established in detail — 
there are few fixed dates — and wall bear recon- 
sideration. 

The notes that follow^ join issue with Dr. 
Langlotz on some mostly minor points: as is 
natural in a work that ranges over nearlv the 
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whole field of vase-painting. There are also 
some references to articles that have appeared 
since the text was \vritten. 

64 : the knob in such lids is perhaps thought 
of as the horse’s drinking-trough ; cf. Jacobsthal, 
Gott, W pi. 10, fig. 36a? 146: ‘girl's leg’: 

Gorgon’s leg? 154: another of the same class 
in Oxford, see CV. I ID, pi. 8, 9, and Miss 
Price’s text. 156: these are Italo-Corinthian 
according to Pa\*ne in CV. Oxford, p. 74. 158 : 

these Corinthian according to the same, ibid. 
p. 73. 164, the Phineus cup: in JHS. 47 , 

p. 232 , 1 was referring to the bird in the Dionysos 
picture. For the attitude of the satyr on the 
chariot-pole cf. the Louvre cup G88 fPottier, 
pi. 98, misprinted G 89'). 166 : against the thing 

between the cocks being a bowl. Munich, S.-H. 

pi- 13, 383- 

173: for the style cf. 303. 177: very close 

to the Oxford vase CV. Ill H, pi. ii. 182: 
by the same hand, the neck-amphorae Berlin 
1852 fGerhard, ECV. pi. 15-6, 3-4)? Munich 
1560 (]. 694: compared by L.L Wurzburg 200, 
St. Louis (Cerberus : quoted by L. on Wiirz- 
burg 203' , the amphora Munich 1412; cf. also 
Wurzburg 203 and Toronto 302. 193: delete 

the alpha before . . . pos. 196: cf. the Ny 
Carlsberg vase Poulsen, Vases grecs, figs. 14-55 
for which see on 366. 199: by the same hand 

Capt. Spencer-Churchill’s neck-amphora with 
the Struggle for the Tripod (Cat. Sotheby, Dec. 
19, 1927, pi. 6, 2' : cf. also Toronto 307. 200 

and 203: see 182. 204: the second inscr. 

must be nonsense like the rest. 207 : near the 
Acheloos painter. 213: the same subject on a 
b.f. neck-amphora in the Gallatin collection, 
and another that was recently in the market 
(SpinkL 213 and 216: near the Acheloos 
painter. 220 : by the same, London B 268 
(CL. pi. 66, 3i. 221: cf. also London B 273 
(CL. pi. 68, I ). 222: cf. Toronto 308 (Robin- 

son, pi. 431. 241: JHS. 52, p. 199, Phrynos 

painter. 243: cf. the lost Gerhard AV. pi. 
262. 244: the driver is hardly Hermes. 244, 

245, 246, 247, 248, 249. 251, 259, 263, 305; I 
treat all these in an article to appear in BSA. 
32 ; some of my comparisons have been antici- 
pated by L. 230 : the artist has given Dionysos 
satyr’s ears by mistake. 266 : Peleus and Thetis 
rather than Zeus and Hera? 267 is in the 
manner of the Lysippides painter, as I suggested 
in ABS. p. 40, rather than from his hand ; very 
like 267 the mastos 391, and the ampliora of 
Panathenaic shape London B 208 (CL, pi. 48). 
297: on the pertinence of this lid to 507, see 
Kleophrades-Maler. p. 23, 309 : see also ABS. p. 42. 
312: by the painter of Munich 1703: his other 


works, hydriai Munich 1701, 1697, and 1G99 
Tubingen D 20, Copenhagen 1 1 1 , Thorvaldsen 

73, Aberdeen 696, Louvre F 290. 333 : assigned 

to the Amasis painter in JHS. 31, p. 261, DD. 
342 : Oxford 226 is by the same hand. 343 is 
said to be ‘ from the same workshop as 346 ' : 
isn’t 347 meant? 346: cf. 344 and Munich 
1802. 347: ‘same workshop as 344’: 345 

meant? 348: cf. 349; Oxford 1928. 4594 is 
in the same style as both. 351 and 332 seem 
to go together. 359: replicas in Thebes BSA. 
14, pi. II, b) and London (1926. 4-17, i: 
the inscr., M£6£ia, seems modern; : I take the 
head to be female, and the vases to be Boeotian. 
366 : by the Rycroft painter, so called from an 
amphora once in the Rycroft collection, now 
in the Spencer-Churchill (Apollo and woman; 
goddess mounting chariot) : other works of his, 
amphorae Boston 98.919, London B 195, 
Vienna Oest. 223, Tarquinia RC 3163, Faina 

74, hydriai Munich 1720 and Hamburg 1917. 

476, neck-amphora Ny Carlsberg 2633. plaque 
Acropolis 2360. 391, see 267. 406: JHS. 32, 

p. 203. 413-16: Ure in JHS. 52, pp. 3311. 

418: ‘ Kretschmer conjectures an erotic mean- 
ing ’ : the reading given is Urlichs’, not Kret- 
schmer's : what Kretschmer says ip. 93' is ‘If 
this has any meaning at all, it is an indelicate 
one.' The inscriptions must be nonsense 'see 
L. Pol. p. 4, note i and JHS. 52, p. 1821 : what 
would keAeu’ ae mean, even if that 

were what is written on the cup, and it is not? 
427: as Cambridge 61 {CV. pi. 18. 2'. 449 

and 451 : I treat these, and the class they be- 
long to, in a forthcoming number of Meti. Mus. 
St., and try to show that thev are .\ttic. 452 : 
Heidelberg group {JHS. 51, p. 280, no. 8). 
438: L. rightly compares a hydria in New 
York: the amphora Munich 1398 is in the 
same style as 438 ; cf. also Munich 1399 and 
\il\a Giulia 50327 (Mingazzini, Cast. pi. 62, 
2 ) : these are bad and queer, but may be Attic 
after all. 

470 : neighbourhood of the Epeleios painter. 
478 : a third work by the same hand is two frr. 
of a plate in the Acropolis collection, A 210 
(youth). 486: inside, hEirais, and on the 
column kqAe. 487 : by the painter of \V urz- 
burg 487 {Campana Fr. p. ii on pi. 4, 651). 
488: by the Splanchnopt painter ^'ibid. p. 24 
on pi. 16, B 29L 489: see CL. Oxford, pi. 57, 

36. 491 : the first maenad on B is inscribed 

TTai 5 ia. 493 : manner of the painter of 

Bologna 417. 506 : the lower part of the youth, 

except the feet, seems modern. 507 : see 297. 
508: aren’t the handles modern? 310: re- 
calls the Iliupersis painter. 312: Clio painter 
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iAtt. r. p. 403. iBi. 513 and 514: by the 
Comacchio painter \Campana Fi\ p. 31). 513: 

the frr. from Gela, now in the \’illa Giulia, 
are from a kotylc. 517: cf. also the stamnos 
Naples 517: the \’ogell cup mentioned at the 
end is Panmale)\ pi. 6, 2 — surely Attic. 521: 
inscr. KaAos. 522 : is there not a confusion of 
TTpcoKTo; and m;yf)? 527: a good many fifth c. 
stamnoi have base-rays. 528 : by the same as 
the Munich column-kratcr with Amazons, 
A 929. 332: by one of the mannerists \ Att, F. 

p. 249, no. 241. 534’. by one of the later 

mannerists ; by the same, a hydria with maenads 
and a silen in New York fHoeber, Treasures of 
the Mttf. Allis, p. 47, above). 541: analogies 
for some of the figures on a nuptial lebes by 
the Washing painter in Munich, inv. 7578 {Aid. 
jb. 1920, p. 91). Isn’t the harpist a little 
picture by herself? 571-583: some of these 
aiyballoi seem dated too early. 620 : see 
Jacobsthal and Langsdorff, p. 62. 628 : Carls- 

ruhe painter. 648-9 seem Attic: see now 
Bulas in BCH. 1932, p. 388. G33 must be 

Attic, and three replicas were found on the 
Acropolis of Athens (2107-8, and Acropolis 
Museum, Apotheke, 5787) and Mr. Masto has 
one from Salamis. 693 : the date proposed, 
4th c., suits the only figured example of 
the shape, Berlin inv. 3346, which is early 
4th c. 

778 : this ' Pontic ’ vase seems to shew the 
intiuence of such Laconian cups as London B i 
and Louvre L G65. 796 : the grouping seems 

to be a trio and two pairs : the trio a prelude 
to such groups as we admire in Louvre G 1 3 ; 
one pair, a satyr piAr)crioc3cov and a friend en- 
couras^ing him ; the second, a satyr pursuing 
another — big birds are a feature of this style 
and are not to be taken too seriously. 821 is 
surely Boeotian — unusually good, but of the 
same class as 646, the Louvre Danae, etc. 822 
IS Italiute, but the Oxford aryballos {CV. pi. 7, 
c) : 29. no. 21 f which I had taken to be 

Italioie by comparison, I now see to be Attic: 
Mr. Masto has a similar piece with scales on 
it. 823 : the author inadvertently speaks as if 
all Plilyax vases were Paestan, but of course 
there are phlyax vases from most Italiote fabrics, 
and some of them are quite as good as the 
excellent fr. in ^Vurzburg. 879 : by the same 
hand, a sc|uat lekythos in Oxford, 1919.25; 

( f. also London (A\ W Ea, pi. 5. 2 and pi. 8, 
14: the masterpiece of this appalling stvle is 
the situla London 1928, 7-19. 3 B.AI. Qii. 3, 
pi. 25, a-b;. 904: ’ 4th c. graves ’ is a slip for 
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Corinth VI : Coins, 1896-1929. By 

Katherine AI. Edwards. Pp. xii — 172; 
I o colloU'pe plates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 

Excavations at Olynthus VI : The Coins 
found at Olynthus in 1931. By David 
M. Robinson. Pp. xiv ~ 1 1 1 : 23 collotype? 
6 half-tone plates : sketch map and plan. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press : London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1933. 525. Gcf. 

These two publications bear witness to the 
increasing recognition of the importance of coins 
to general archaeology. From the excavators’ 
point of view questions of rarity and condition 
are irrelevant : of style, and even of type, often 
only second aiy ; each coin is a document and to 
be recorded as such. The results thus obtained 
are sometimes striking. Thus Mr. Robinson 
appears to us, as in his earlier volume [Olynthus 
III, Coins), to obtain further and complete con- 
firmation from the coins for the belief that his 
site is Olynthus and that it was never reinhabited 
after the destruction of the city by Philip. Miss 
Edwards is able to shew that there was a plenti- 
ful bronze coinage down to the sack of Corinth 
though it has hitherto been considered to cease 
more than a century earlier. Mr. Robinson also 
attempts to draw conclusions from the foreign 
coins found at Olynthus as to its trade relations 
with various cities of the Greek world. This is 
an interesting field of inquiry, but similar 
material from other sites besides Olynthus and 
Corinth (it is already available for Priene. Sardis, 
,\ssos and in part Athens and Sparta 1 must be 
studied comparatively before we can e\ en learn 
what questions to put and what kind of answer 
to expect : it is hard to say, at present, at what 
point in the scale casual findings of the coins of 
one city on the site of another begin to acquire 
significance. The specialist will find much to 
interest him in both volumes, hoards of fine coins 
of the Chalcidian League at Olynthus, un- 
published varieties, n-pes and even mints from 
both places. But is it necessary to publish in 
such detail, and to illustrate with such ex- 
travagance, so many common coins? In the 
majoiity of cases a catalogue reference is all that 
is required for documentation, and if full 
description and illustration had been restricted 
to coins having importance in themselves and 
not as mere site documents, both books might 
have been within the reach of many numis- 
matists who would have been glad to possess 
them. 


J. D. B, 
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University of Oxford : Ashmolean Museum ; 
Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins. By 
J. G. Milne. Pp. Ixviii — 155 : 7 collotype 
plates. 2 tables. Oxford University Press, 
1933. 42T. 

In this catalogue of Alexandrian coins in the 
Ashmolean ‘ the majority of them formerly in his 
own collection) Dr. Milne has concentrated the 
fruits of a lifelong study of the subject. That the 
collection contains nearlv 3300 pieces, twice as 
many as the similar B. M. Gatalogue and only 
1000 less than the famous Dattari Collection, 
gives some idea of its scope. A novel and highly 
ingenious, but not too difficult, system of 
abbreviations permits a high degree of com- 
pression in describing the coins ; and this might 
advantageously be used (\s'ith suitable modifica- 
tions ' in similar fields \vhere the coin Upes have 
become more or less standardised. The descrip- 
tions are preceded by an Introduction con- 
taining short essays on the organisation and out- 
put of the Mint, denominations, types, the 
puzzling ‘ Nome Coins,’ etc,, and there is a 
summaiy of hoards. 

Questions may be raised on certain points, e.g. 
the statement that ' Alexandrian coins are rarely 
found outside Egypt except sporadically, —stray 
specimens— as far \\est as Britain — casual 
wanderers, like Byzantine and Oriental coins 
which occur in the same way ’ : this requires 
considerable qualification, for it is a fact, what- 
ever its significance, that at least one Mexandrian 
find -yhe Fetter Lane hoard] has been made in 
England, and that individual coins are not in- 
frequently found, sometimes on or near ancient 
sites, and usually in such a way as to make it 
unlikely that they are recent comers (see Hill in 
Aum. Chron. 1930, p. 333'. Byzantine or 
Oriental coins, on the other hand, are hardly 
ever thus found. But on the whole the Intro- 
duction gives easily the best survey of the subject 
to date, and with the excellent plates and 
catalogue makes the book indispensable for any 
student of the subject, or of the by-ways of 
Roman art and history which it illustrates. It 
may be hoped that the \hsitors of the .\shmolean 
will be encouraged by the success of this venture 
to continue the publication of their numismatic 
collections. 

Griechische Steinschriften als Ausdruck 
lebendigen Geistes : nach Aufzeich- 

nungen und Daiiegungen von Arthur 
Muthmann bearbeitet und hei ausgegeben 
vonM. Hartge, Pp. 80; 8 plates. Ereibuig 
im Breisgau : Urban X’erlag, 1933. ^m. 

In this little book Miss Hartge discusses Greek 


WTiting as it E exemplified in inscriptions on 
stone which date from the archaic and classical 
periods. The w'ork ^vas undertaken on the 
suggestion of Dr. ^luthmann and incorporates 
a number of observations contributed bv him. 
Its aim is to apply to the Greek script the methods 
and tests of graphology, ‘ the biology of writing, 
a science recently inaugurated by psychiatry, 
which ‘ regards the individual formation of the 
script as a basis for the investigation of the 
psychological character of the writer and of his 
period’ (p. 101. Its conclusion is that Greek 
writing on stone lends itself to a biologico- 
graphological examination and that in the 
apparently dead signs used in that writing we can 
feel something of the pulse-beat of the Greeks 
{p. 62). 

Papyri and written ostraka are excluded 
because they date from the fourth and later 
centuries and are derived from Egypt, texts 
scratched upon ostraka because so few ot them 
can be assigned to Greece proper and the 
writing is so largely influenced by the material, 
painted inscriptions for the less convincing 
reason that they are so short and do not cover 
the whole field of the vases on which they occui. 
The field of observation, thus limited, is divided 
into three periods, the archaic (down to the 
close of the seventh centurv^), the transitional 
drom the beginning of the sixth to the middle 
of the fifth century 1 and the classical the later 
fifth and earlier fourth centuries) : subsequent 
developments are excluded from the survey. 
Writing is regarded as an art, like architecture 
or sculpture, as one of the ways in which man 
finds self-expression. Xo regard is paid to the 
meaning conveyed by the written word, and so 
the province of graphology is marked off from 
that of epigraphy. 

The plates are excellent, and the author's 
interpretation of the character of the Greek 
race in general and of certain communities 
within it (she professes to find reflected in their 
several scripts the individualism of Boeotia, 
the backwardness of Euboea, the cultuial 
progressiveness of Ephesus and Miletus, the 
rigid uniformity of Sparta) is interesting and 
suggesti\'e, if not always wholly convincing. 
In particular, the field of investigation seems 
somewhat too narrow and the confidence with 
which the author assumes the correctness of 
the methods and the findings of graphology 
too unquestioning to permit one who is a mere 
epigraphist to lay down the book without some 
misgivings. 
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Fouilles de Delphes. Tome III : Epigraphie. 
Fasc. iii : Inscriptions depuis le Tresor 
des Atheniens jusqn’aux Bases de Gelon. 
By G. Dae'x and A. Salac. Pp. ii A 146 ; 2 
plates and 1 6 figs. Pans: E. deBoccard, 1932. 

In the fascicule before us we have a further 
valuable instalment of the epigraphical treasures 
of Delphi, which appear to be well-nigh 
inexhaustible. Not that the volume of w^hich it 
forms a part piofesses to be a corpus of Delphian 
inscriptions : as a general rule, those are excluded 
which ^\•erc discovered and published prior 
to the commencement of the French excavations, 
save in cases where important supplements or 
corrections call for note. The order followed 
is topographical, and the present section 
comprises the inscriptions, 178 in number, 
engraved on monuments flanking the Sacred 
\V ay between the Treasury of the Athenians 
and that of the Cyreneans, or discovered in this 
part of the sanctuaiA' and not identified as 
belonging to monuments which stood elsewhere. 
The work, based upon topographical and 
epigraphical materials collected by M. E. 
Bourguet, ^vas undertaken by M. Daux, wTo, 
hampered by ill-health, has found in the later 
stages of his task a valuable coadjutor in Professor 
A. Sala('. There is not. we must admit, much 
variety in the texts here presented — of ^vhich 
75 are manumission documents and "]i are 
honorary deciees or brief summaries of their 
content — nor can any of them claim to be of 
outstanding historical interest : nevertheless, 
the thoroughness and the accuracy with which 
the editors have performed their exacting task 
leave nothing to be desired and render this 
section w'orthy of the great work of which it 
forms a part. 

Muni c ip all te d'Alexaudrie : le Musee greco- 
romain, 1931-1932. By E. Breccia. Pp. 
-)2, with 59 plates and 10 figs. Bergamo: 
Istituto italiano d’arti grafiche, 1933. 

Further exploration of the Hadra cemetery 
at Alexandria, and a discussion of the sculptures 
on the grave-reliefs ; various discoveries in the 
neighbourhood, including a new church at 
St. Menas and a late-Antonine coin-hoard : 
and a campaign of excavation at Oxyrhynchos — 
such is the fare Dr. Breccia offers us this year. 
From the last-named site he has not only 
papyri, but important sculptural finds to report : 
of classical times two interesting reclining 
statues of priestesses, and an Athena of the 
\’elletri type; of the Christian period, a rich 
series of carved panels. The illustration is 
commcndably full and detailed. 


Papyrusfunde und Papyrusforschung. By 
K.ARL Preisendanz. Pp. xvi ~ 372; 

2 maps. Leipzig : Karl W . Hiersemann, 
1933. 20 m. 

To those who have been eagerly awaiting the 
indispensable third and final volume of the 
Grlech. J^aubei papyri it will come as something of 
a surprise to learn that Dr. Preisendanz has 
produced in its stead a manual of papyrology. 
How the author in the midst of his other labours 
has succeeded in compiling a work of this scope, 
packed \vith references and bearing on every 
page evidence of the most exhaustive reading, 
is indeed difficult to conceive, and whatever 
opinion may be formed of its merits \\'e must 
admit that it is a monument of industry. 

Even those who have merely skimmed some 
of the volumes of the Oxyihymchus PapyGi will have 
been impressed by the great range of subjects 
touched upon by the science of papyrology, and 
will see how carefully a w’ork like the present 
needs to be planned ; and it is in the plan of the 
book rather than in its execution that its delects 
lie. It may seem an easy matter to define 
papyrology— the study and interpretation of 
all documents WTitten on papyrus. Actuallv, 
ho\s'ever, it is both more and less than this. To 
take the limitations first: the enormous range 
of scripts and languages represented on papyrus 
— hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic. Coptic, Greek, 
Latin, Aramaic, Hebrew^ Syriac, Pehlevi. Arabic 
— no less than the vast period of time, nearly 
3000 years, which they cover, make it impossible 
for any one scholar to master the subject as a 
w^hole ; and since the recent death of that modern 
Eratosthenes, Karl Wessely, I doubt if any 
papyrologist can claim acquaintance with even 
the majority of the languages I have mentioned. 
Accordingly, a tacit agreement has been reached 
whereby ‘ papyrology ’ without qualification 
means Greek papyrologyq for at least 90 per 
cent, of the w^orkers in this field know no other 
language. 

On the other hand, the mere reading of papyri 
is only the first step in their study : a century ago, 
it is true, scholars thought decipherment a 
sufficiently meritorious achievement in itself, and 
the earliest editions were provided with only a 
minimum of commentary ; but gradually papyr- 
ology has been enlarging its domain, until it 
now’ implies the history, and history in the 
widest sense of the w’ord, of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. This is all the truer since archaeology 
as an organised branch of study, such as is 
pursued in Greece or Italy, can hardly be said 
to exist in Graeco-Roman Egypt : most of the 
excavations carried out in Egyptian towns and 
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villages of this period, not excluding those of the 
Eg\*pt Exploration Society's Graeco-Roman 
Branch, have been admittedly for the main 
purpose of unearthing papyri, and it is only 
within the last few years that the University of 
Michigan has undertaken the systematic ex- 
cavation of a Graeco-Roman village (Karanis 
on the edge of the Fayoum), a pioneer work to 
which justice is hardly done in this book. But 
in addition to a thousand years of Egyptian 
history, papyrolog\’ is. by reason of the recovery 
of lost Greek literary works, intimately connected 
with the study of Greek literature ; there is 
indeed some difference on this point, and it has 
been argued, with considerable justice, that the 
circumstance of Bacchylides being known to us 
almost solely from papyri is purely fortuitous, 
and that, apart from being evidence of literary 
tastes in Egypt, these papyri have really nothing 
to do with papyrology. But despite this 
argument, the association of literary and non- 
literary papyri has persisted, and at present 
there is no prospect of the alliance being 
broken up. 

It is not easy to determine the field which Dr. 
Preisendanz's book is intended to cover. It opens 
with two lengthy, well-documented, and gener- 
ally admirable monographs, on mediaeval 
papyri of western Europe, and on the Herculan- 
eum rolls. It might seem ungrateful to qualify 
one’s praise of these two chapters (and it is 
something of a feat, even for a foreigner, to ^vrite 
of Herculaneum without quoting Wordswoith !'), 
but the fact remains that the connexion of these 
subjects with papyrology as defined above is of 
the slightest ; they have nothing whatever to do 
with Egypt, and their discovery and study gave 
no impetus to Egyptian papya'ology'. 

Secondly, Dr. Preisendanz does not seem to 
have been able to make up his mind whether or 
no to include hieroglyphic and hieratic papy'ri. 
An account which omits all reference to e,g. the 
Tale of the Two Brothers and the Poem of Pentaiir 
there is no mention of the Sallicr papyai through- 
out the book !) is worse than useless, for it merely 
delays the Greek student without informing the 
Egyptologist. Demotic and Coptic papyrology" 
seem to be better represented, chiefly because 
the literature is so much smaller ; but even so, 
the names of Prof. F. LI. Griffith and Sir Herbert 
Thompson do not figure in the list of editions 
of Coptic papyri on p. 310, while for publi- 
cations of Demotic texts the reader is simply 
referred to Schubart's Einfiihiung in die Papyius- 
kunde. 

It is, then, as a history of Greek papyrology 
that Dr. Preisendanz's work must be judged. 


The description of the origins and development 
of the study* of Greek papyri is the main part of 
the book (pp. 67-259), and it can be said without 
reserve that it is far away the most successful.^ 
Hitherto an adequate scientific account has been 
lacking, though many excellent sketches have 
appeared, notably* those in Wilcken's Grundzdge 
der Papyrusktinde and Deissmann's Licht rom 
Osten, and Dr. Preisendanz has thus supplied a 
long-felt want. The plan on which he has dis- 
posed his material is perhaps not quite satis- 
factory*, being partly* chronological, partly 
territorial, partly neither the one nor the other. 
The opening sections naturally* deal with the 
older finds \Die fruhesten Funde, pp. 67-101 ; 
Die altere Papyrusforscher : ihre Ausgabe, pp. 

1 01— 109), for papyrology* falls very* conveniently 
into two periods, the old haphazard collecting 
of stray finds by fellahin, and the new era of care- 
ful excavation and intensive study. Conveni- 
ently*, too, each of these periods begins with a 
\vell-defined date — the discovery* of the Charta 
Borgiana in 1778, and the great find of Fayoum 
papyri exactly* one hundred y*ears later. The 
Fayoum papy*ri and the great Rainer collection 
in \henna to which the bulk of them found their 
way* have a chapter to themselves {Die P^euere 
Z^it, pp. 1 10-124) ■' is followed by a section 
with the rather misleading title of Die systemat- 
ischen Grabungen ( pp. 124- 159) ; it is, in fact, an 
account of British papy*rology*, beginning with 
the work of Petrie, going on to that of the EEF. 
under Grenfell and Hunt, and concluding with a 
survey* of the work of the British Museum. The 
remaining material is divided into two chapters, 
one of great length on Deutsche Forschung )^pp. 

1 60-2 1 1 \ and one shorter on Papyrologie des 
Auslandes pp. 212-259), latter subdivided 
into different countries but excluding Britain, 
\vhich has been already* dealt with. 

By* slightly* rearranging the material and 
eliminating some traces of hasty preparation, 
such as the statements that the Hibeh papy*ri 
‘ range from 301 to 222 b.c.’ (p. 146), or that 
‘ no Ptolemaic papy*ri have been found at 
Oxy*rhy*nchus ’ (p. 141), the result would be a 
first-class survey* of papy*rology*. Unfortunately*, 
as much cannot be said of the two final divisions 
of the book, the Catalogue of Collections of 
Papy*ri (pp. 260-300), and the Bibliography of 
Papy*rological Literature (pp. 301-339). As for 
the former, the author frankly* confesses its in- 


^ The storv of the acquisition of the Aristotle and 
Bacchylides papvri bv the Britiffi Museum, however, 
sadlv needs references to Budge's raev autobiography 
By j\ile and Tigris, ii, 147-15U 345 - 355 - 
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completencsSj and pleads the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessaiy infoimation : but the fact 
remains that this list repeatedly omits standard 
publications even though in several cases these 
are referred to elsewhere in the book. Thus, 
for the British Museum there is no mention of 
Bell's Jeit's and Christians or of the important 
Greek and Eg'yptian magical papyrus recently 
published bv Bell, Xock and Thompson : the 
list of Pctiie papyri does not include Smyly's 
Papyii fwm Giuob\ the publications of the 
Societa Italiana omit the fine series of facsimiles 
published by Medea Xorsa ^Papiri Greet delle 
Collezioni Italiane'). On the other hand, there is 
a surprising amount of entiiely supeifluous 
material, e.g, the edition of the Freer Gospels, in 
the American section, or the list of leaden 
defixiones from Attica and the Etruscan linen 
book in the Zagreb Museum, which purport to 
represent the papyrological collections of Jugo- 
slavia. 

The final section of the book is disappointing ; 
since an exhaustive bibliography of papyrology 
is no\v in preparation by an international com- 
mittee, it is difficult to see what purpose can be 
served by printing here a bibliography ^vhich is 
alike too brief to be of much service to the expert 
and too ill-chosen to be recommended to the 
student. For example, the section Geldwesen 
omits the appendix to Tebtunis Pap, i on Ptolemaic 
currency, and Reinachs masteily resume of these 
problems in REG. xli : nor is any reference made 
to the contributions of such authorities as Segre, 
J. G. Milne, or Mickwitz. Monopol is not re- 
presented by Heichelheim's authoritative article 
in RE. nor J^ereinsit'esen by W'estermann's ad- 
mirable survey in JEA. xviii, 16-27. Tnder 
Chronologie Edgar’s brilliant work on the Mace- 
donian calendar is passed over in favour of 
E. Meyer's unfoitunate levision of Ptolemaic 
chronology. These examples must suffice to 
shew that this section needs a drastic remodelling. 
'Ihe same might be said of the two atrocious 
sketch-maps, neither of which bears any indica- 
tion of scale. 

If criticisms have outweighed praises in this 
review, it is only because the excellence of the 
greater part of the book makes the lapses from 
the high standard there set all the more to be 
regretted. Ml who lead the book will look 
forward to a revised edition \vhich would win 
for the author not only the unanimous grati- 
tude of the international Res publica der Papyrus - 
foischer, but of all serious students of the 
classics. 

T. C. S. 


Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemaerzeit mit Einschluss der gleich- 
zeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten ver- 
fassten Inschriften. \"on Edwin Mayser. 
Band II : Satzlehre, Analytischer Teil : 
Erste Halfte, 1926, pp. xx -r 390; Zweite 
Halfte, I. Lieferung, 1933. pp. xiv — 1-33^ ’ 
2. Lieferung, 1934, pp. .xv' ~ 337-^29. Berlin 
und Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter Co. 

The first volume of Mayser's monumental 
woik on the grammar of the papyri of the 
Ptolemaic period, which dealt with phonetics 
and accidence, appeared as long ago as 1906 
(second edition 1923’, and has long been one 
of the indispensable implements of papyrology. 
The second volume, which is devoted to syntax, 
is planned on a much more generous scale and is 
appearing by instalments. The increase in 
size is due in part to the vast accumulation of 
material since 1906, but in part also to a more 
systematic treatment and a fuller apparatus 
of illustration. Some readers may find the 
riches offered them rather embarrassing, but. 
as the author remarks in the preface to the 
second half, excess is perhaps better here than 
defect. In dealing with papyri so much allow- 
ance has to be made for phonetic equivalences, 
mere slips of the pen or the individual vagaries 
of an illiterate writer that often only an accumula- 
tion of instances can assure us that we are in 
presence of a true grammatical phenomenon. 

The three instalments of \ ol. II now published 
contain the Analytischer Teil of the syntactical 
section, in two halves, of which the first occupies 
a separate instalment, while the second is 
divided between two. The Symthetischer Ted, 
\s'hich ^^■ill conclude the work, is promised before 
long. In his general preface to \ ol. II, Mayser 
explains the principles on which he has arranged 
his material. He considers that the meaning 
of ^vord-forms [Bedeutung der Wortformen) should 
be treated under the head of syntax rather than 
under that of inflexional forms [Formerdehe 
but he distinguishes between forms with a 
relatively fixed meaning [bedeutungsfest ) and 
foims whose meaning depends on their relation 
to other elements in the sentence. The former, 
which he defines as ‘ die Geschlechts- und 
Zahlformen des Xomen, die Steigerungsformen, 
der Rufekasus, die Genus-, Tempus- und 
!Modusformen des \Trbum,’ he discusses in the 
first half of the analytic portion, the latter in 
the second. Each half has its own subject- and 
word-indices. 

Even in its present unfinished state the book 
is an amazing monument of German thorough- 
ness and an indispensable work of reference. 
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Its Utility is by no means limited to Ptolemaic 
papyri, for the tendencies illustrated were for 
the most part continued in succeeding centuries ; 
but it is none the less to be wished that someone 
would do for the Roman and Byzantine periods 
what Mayser is doing for the Ptolemaic. An 
equal thoroughness of treatment would hardly 
be necessary'; for a scholar who undertook the 
task could use Mayser’s detailed list of illustrative 
instances as a basis and confine himself to tracing 
the development and extension of the phenomena 
here exemplified. 

Papyri Groninganae. By A. G. Roos. ( Verhand- 
elingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen 
te Amsterdam, Afd. Letteikunde, N.R. XXXI I . 
4) Pp. \’iii -f 67, with 7 plates. Amsterdam : 
N. \ . Xoord-hoilandsche U.M., 1933. 

This publication includes 22 papyri selected 
from a small collection in the University Library 
at Groningen, with 2 from the University 
Library' at Amsterdam. There is nothing of 
outstanding importance among them : the 
literary' items are a few lines from an unidentified 
work, probably historical, and a fragment of 
Aeschines in Ctesiphontem : of the rest, the most 
interesting is a fourth-century a.d. donatio 
mortis causa. The editing is competently' done, 
and, though they do not add much to our 
know’ledge — the most novel fact recorded in 
them is the use of goat’s-flesh for food — it is 
useful to have them placed on record. 

Life and Letters in the Papyri. By J. G. 

\V INTER. {Jerome Lectures.) Pp. viii -j- 308. 
Ann Arbor : University of Michigan Press, 

1933- 53-50. 

These lectures give a general survey' of the 
additions to our knowledge, more particularly 
as regards the period of Roman rule in Egypt, 
derived from the papyri. The first chapter 
sketches the history of the period, and shows 
how it is illustrated by these documents : the 
next two deal with the e\’idence they provide 
concerning the life of the people : then references 
to Christianity are collected from private letters : 
and finally summaries of the literary* recoveries 
in the fields of Greek poetry and Greek prose 
complete the review. Some novel pieces of 
information are introduced from unpublished 
papyri in the collection of ^Michigan University, 
and in the footnotes revised readings or new 
interpretations are put forward on occasion. 
The book is well written, and should serve its 
avowed purpose of interesting non-specialists 
in papyrology', while it will also be useful to 
the specialist. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LIV, 


A History of Olynthus : with a prosopographia 
and testimonia. By Mabel Gude, t Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, Xo. 
17.) Pp. xii -r no. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, and London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. i 2 s. 6 d. 

The scheme of this little book is as follows : 
Introduction (on the period 1000-479 b.c.), 
in six pages ; three chapters on ‘ the Chalcidians, 
479-401 B.c.,’ ‘ the Olynthians, 401-348 b.c.,’ 
and ‘ Epilogue,’ 32 pages in all ; a prosopo- 
graphia', testimonia (the literary* evidence given J ; 
and inscriptions. It is not a history of Oly'nthus, 
but a collection of the literary* and epigraphical 
evidence, preceded by a narrative which, 
for a history*, is of the sketchiest character. It 
was not the author’s intention to state the 
archaeological evidence ; but we should have 
expected more references to it. In the intro- 
duction a quotation or tw*o is given on the 
physical geography of the district, but there is 
no account of this and no map. An interesting, 
but not convincing, attempt is made to reconcile 
the literary and numismatic e\*idence with 
regard to the Ghalcidian league : Aliss Gude 
argues for a symoecism of Olynthus with some 
small neighbouring towns in 432, but the whole 
called XaXKiSels, and a league of many* states 
formed about 390, w*ith 01y*nthus as the 
dominant party. The epigraphical evidence 
hardly* bears this out any more than the numis- 
matic. There is no discussion of this league in 
relation to other Greek federal sy'stems. 

The collection of literary evidence (though 
some of it is such that without the context 
it is barely* intelligible, and a bare reference 
w'ould have been as good) and of the inscriptions 
(^though not complete) w'ill be useful. The 
pwsopographia appears to be very* full, though 
dates are omitted in a few* cases. But the object 
of the book w'ould have been better fulfilled 
by* a running commentary on the evidence, 
w'ith appendices, than by* the sketchy* ‘ history*,’ 
follow'ed by the evidence. 

A. \V. G. 


King Agis of Sparta, and his Campaign in 
Arkadia in 41 8 B . G . By \V. J. VVoodhouse. 
Pp. x-ri6i. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1933* 12s. 6 d. 

Prof. Woodhouse here sets out in great detail, 
clearly and methodically, his view's on the 
Mantinea campaign and Thucydides’ account 
of it w*hich he first made know’n in BSA. xxii 
(1916-8), He begins with a translation of 
Thucy’dides v, 61-75, deals, chapter by* 

H 
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chapter, ^vith the nature of the problem, the 
topography, the strategy and tactics of the 
opposing forces, the numbers involved, and 
the time coveicd by the operations. He finds 
that Thucydides’ narrative, apparently so 
straightforward, is ‘ simply a tissue of incoher- 
enccb, irrelevancics, and even downright 
absurdities ’ ^ti^otigh at the same time, very 
oddly, his ‘ scientific quality as a military 
historian ... is, of couise, not here primarily 
in point b, and that Agis was, not meicly a 
better and more level-headed general than 
Thucydides allous, but a commander of genius, 
to be compared only with Pausanias, that other 
master of war degraded to a bungler by that 
other incompetent historian who could only 
see facts through malicious Athenian eyes. 
That there are serious gaps in the narrative 
fof which, I think, Thucydides was aware) 
is true, and Woodhouse brings these out well. 
But neither his criticism of the narrative nor 
^even granting the truth of that criticism) 
his reconstruction of the campaign is to me 
at all convincing ; to me his Agis is a greater 
bungler and even luckier commander than the 
original, for he o\\ed his success not only to the 
folly of his enemy {in whom Woodhouse can 
see no merit of any kind\ but to the \ery 
sensible insubordination of the two polemarchs. 
I find, as well, a good deal in the translation 
to be inaccurate, and, what is most surprising 
in a book by \Voodhouse, the treatment of the 
topography inadequate ; there might also have 
been a better map, contoured, and certainly 
references, in this connexion, to Philippson, 
Fougcres and Kiomayer. The discussion of 
the one real crux in Thucydides’ narrative 
' 66. I— 2 I is superficial. The numerous quotations 
of ponderous truisms from Bernhardi and 
C.lausewitz do not add to the value of the 
book. 

A short criticism such as this cannot do justice 
to Prof. Woodhouse ; for he builds up his case 
by a detailed discussion, to which a detailed 
reply is needed. For that there may be another 
opportunity. Not that a reply, however well 
argued, will affect him ; he ignores all but one 
of Kromayer’s arguments, and anticipates 
any reply in his preface : ‘ Some there will be, 
no doubt, pel haps many, who by impugning 
the cogency of the argument or the legitimacy 
of the method will endeavour to discredit 
the cr>nclusions here reached. There will 
alwacs be those who prefer to stick to their 
old mumpsimus. With them science has 
nothing to do.’ 

A. W. G. 


Alexanders Kampf gegen Poros . By Bernh,a.rd 
Breloer. Pp. xii -r 208, with map, 5 
photographs and 7 plans. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1933. 

This lengthy book falls into two parts. In 
the first, the militaiy operations against Porus 
are examined in the light of source-criticism of 
Arrian : in the second, they are examined again 
in relation to the topography. It is a little 
confusing, but it does enable the author to 
bring out his points. Great pains are taken over 
the source-criticism, the conclusion being that 
Ptolemy wrote only his own acta, and that the 
general picture of the Porus-battle is Arrian, 
not Ptolemy; Arrian took Alexander's orders, 
not from Ptolemy, but from the Joinnal or 
some other source. Right or wrong, this 
depreciation of Ptolemy merits consideration. 
.\s to topography, Breloer knows the ground and 
gives much the best exposition yet given of the 
Jhelum theory', vWth some pertinent criticism 
of Sir Aurel Stein’s recent revival of the Jalalpur 
theory', though I daresay' Stein will have some- 
thing further to sayv To my'self it has alway's 
seemed most important that no upholder of 
Jalalpur can explain Arrian’s reference to the 
great bend of the river (above Jhelum) ; but 
I suppose this century'-old controversy' will 
endure till somebody' discovers the site of 
Bucephala. 

So far the book is valuable, and there are 
some useful suggestions on other matters ; 
but the battle itself fails. Breloer believes that 
a harmony behind all the sources can be found, 
which seems to me a wrong method; but he 
discards or misunderstands more than he 
haimonises. His tabulation of Alexander’s 
orders is a good idea, but of those before the 
main battle he says frankly that his translation 
is not borne out by the Greek text ; it is not. 
He throws over Arrian's plain statement that 
Porus marched away to meet Alexander, and 
says that the reference to the sand at the place 
where he ultimately took position is Arrian’s 
invention, as are the elephants left on the bank 
to face Craterus. In his scheme, Porus fights 
on the bank opposite Craterus and on two fronts, 
in the formation of a horseshoe square (the 
horseshoe, w'e are merely told, is selbstverstandhch ) : 
its base is infantry', facing the river to ward off 
Craterus ; the semicircle is infantry', with 
cavali'y' at each end, and the elephants outside 
the infantry, but it is properly stressed that at 
each end, next the cavali'y', was a body of 
infantry unguarded by elephants. Alexander 
defeats the cavaliy' and bieaks through the 
unguarded section on the left, as does Coenus 
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on the right ; the Uvo thus get into the square 
and take the infantry" in rear. The only source 
which suggests that Porus fought a double 
battle is the Metz Epitome ; but Breloer’s 
scheme seems partly to depend on misunder- 
standings of TO KapTEpCOTCTOV and of TTdVTTl in 

Arrian v, 15, 4 and 6. He also misunderstands 
the orders to Coenus, and takes Coenus, with 
untrained horses, right round Porus’ front ; 
he has not noticed Bauer’s correct translation 
(though he bibliographies him\, which has 
been followed in the Cambridge Ancient History and 
b\' Wilcken, w’orks he does not know-. His 
battle would shatter on Coenus alone. He 
claims Curtius’ general support for his arrange- 
ment; but Curtius makes Coenus attack Porus’ 
left, and, like Polyaenus, supports Bauer. Xow" 
if one throw s over Arrian and re-makes a battle, 
one must at least make it plausible; and it is 
not plausible that Porus in square left two sections 
of infantry unguarded by elephants as a gift 
to Alexander {in line they w'ere, of course, flank 
guards). Besides, the effect of the real battle 
was to make all the generals, when their time 
came, struggle to get elephants, which they" 
regularly used as screens against cavalry" ; 
Porus’ elephants, therefore, must have hampered 
Mexander’s horse badly", but in Breloer they 
do not interfere with its mo\ ements in the least. 
That the Indians w'ere still fighting in retreat 
when Porus surrendered to avert a massacre 
is probable enough ; otherwise I fear that 
Breloer’s battle was not Alexander's. 

\V. \V. T. 

Aratos of Sicyon. By' F. \\\ Walbank. 

{Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1933.) Pp. xi + 222. 

Cambridge: University- Press, 1933. 8^.6^/. 

Mr. Walbank prepares the ground by a careful 
discussion of the sources, and gathers up the 
chronological problems into an appendix. The 
main narrative thus disencumbered is free to flow 
as smoothly" as the intricate nature of the subject- 
matter and the author's extreme caution allow : 
the result, though inspiring confidence on the 
ground of factual accuracy, is not exciting. One 
admits in extenuation the paucity' of the source- 
material, and is reluctant to complain if the great 
idea of federalism w hich is at stake is apt to be 
lost in a maze of petty- contentions. But it is 
permissible to feel that Mr. Walbank has been too 
relentless in eschewing the picturesque, and 
might have made more of such opportunities as, 
for instance, the liberation of Sicy-on afforded to 
enliven his stoiy. Only" in the last chapter w hich 
summarises the character and achievements of 
Aratus does he let himself go, and there one 


gathers the impression that his immersion in the 
details of the period has seriously W'arped his 
sense of proportion : is it not rather absurd to 
compare Cleomenes with Napoleon? The book 
would have been made easier to use by- the in- 
clusion of a map. B. S. P. 

Griechische und Romische Religion. By" S. 

Wide und M. P. Nilsson. {Einleitimg in die 
Altertumswissenschaft. ii, 4.) Pp. loi. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. 

It appears to be the fate of this excellent 
manual to reach English periodicals very" late; 
this must excuse the absurdity- of reviewfng it 
here some three y-ears after it left the press. To 
those ^vho do not already- know- it, the reviewer 
would point out that it is simply a revision of 
the familiar ‘ Wide-Nilsson ’ of 1922, but an 
excellent revision, leaving little uncorrected 
of the few mistakes the older work had t^although 
Hume’s Xatural History of Religion still has a 
superfluous ‘ the,’ on p. 58) and managing to 
insert, w-ith a minimum of disturbance to the 
paragraphs, a great deal of new" matter in the 
shape of references to literature published during 
the inter\"ening decade. 

H.J, R. 

Dionysos, Mythos und Kultus. By- Walter 
F. Otto. (Frankfurter Studien zur Religion 
und Kultur der Ant ike, Bd. IV.) Pp. 196. 
Frankfurt a M. ; Klostermann, 1933. 7. 50/71. 

This monograph does not add much to learning 
nor to the reputation of the generally- excellent 
series of which it forms part. The author is 
impatient of both the philological and the 
anthropological approaches to the study- of 
religious problems 1 incidentally, he know’s very- 
little of the latter method,!, and abandons them 
both for one of his ow'n, w'hich makes it easier 
to believe the story- of another German author, 
the one who, having to write about the camel, 
disdained to visit the Zoo and evolved the 
creature out of his inner consciousness. He 
rejects the arguments ^vhich show- Diony-sos 
to be a foreign god, and is quite sure that he is 
pure Greek. This does not prevent his name 
meaning ‘ the divine inhabitant of Nysa ’ 
(P- j 9 J : apparently Nysa is a good Greek w'ord 
and only the reader's stupidity prevents him 
seeing what it means, for Otto does not con- 
descend to explain. The god is, then, primaeval 
Greek and the recognition of his kinship to 
Apollo, the erhabeneste Hohe of Greek religion 
(P- I 93 h by no means an accident nor a bit 
of ecclesiastical politics. Apparently the Greeks 
themselves were slo\v to grasp all the mysteries 
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of their god, for on one point at least they had, 
SO it seems, to wait for Nonnos to see the true 
inwardness of his mythology {p. i6i). But 
Dionysiac legend is full of enigmas : for example, 
it is ‘ von tiefer Bedeutung ’ that Hesiod’s body 
was washed ashore duiing a festival of Ariadne 
(p. 97). Especially are the names in it significant, 
including those which the uninitiated would 
fancy to be oOSev jrpo^ Aiowaov. Thus, there 
is a close connexion to be found between Artemis 
Orthia, Gcr>*on’s dog Orthos and Dionysos 
(p. 106) ; while, needless to say, Hyakin- 
thos the son of Oibalos fwho is Dionysos over 
again, p. 188, one of the few^ things which 
seem to the reviewer to have any connexion 
w'ith the facts) is the same as that Hyakinthos 
whose daughter or daughters were sacrificed 
in Athens. 

As to the nature of the god, when much 
romantic and semi-poetical language, in which 
the author is rich, has been brushed aside, 
nothing very new' is said, indeed nothing which 
anyone acquainted with the general character- 
istics of fertility-cults has not long recognised. 
Dionysos is a god of life and death alike, whose 
power is shewm by madness and the breaking 
down of all the usual restraints (in other W'ords, 
perfectly normal and typical saturnalia, to 
which scores of savage and barbarian religions, 
comparable to that of Thrace, furnish parallels), 
a god whose pow'er often brings terror and 
disaster to his votaries, not least to the women 
with whom he is especially associated. The 
rest of the w'ork is a cloudy sort of mysticism, 
more suitable to the philosophers of Xephelokok- 
kygia than to the sanity and learning which 
marks the best German thought. 

H.J. R. 

Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics 
of Homer, Apollonius and Vergil. By 
G. E. Duckworth. Pp. 135. Princeton 
University Press, and London: H. Milford, 

1933- 9 ^- 

No one can deny the amount of careful study, 
devoted to the three great Epics of the Old 
World, that has gone to the making of this 
meritorious essay. Ml the various methods of 
technique, employed by Homer, Apollonius and 
\hrgil, to heighten the interest of their readers 
in the fate of the characters represented, are here 
reviewed and compared, and contrasted with 
the general disregard for this use of suspense 
as to the future, and foreshadowing of w hat the 
writer intends shall come to pass, shewn by the 
Moderns. The primary question as to w'hether 
surprise, as with us, or suspense, as with them, is 


more efficacious in engaging the interest of the 
reader or hearer, is not decided here in favour of 
the newer way. The emotional and the rational 
are both essential in literary works of art. 
But it is the modern habit not to put the reader- 
in possession of the denouement, but let him guess 
what it is likely to be, till Jinis coronat opus. The 
older way, originated by Homer, was by all 
manner of hints, foreshadowings, innuendoes, 
similes, prophecies, omens, forebodings, and 
indications to give the reader, and often the 
character portrayed, an inkling of what aw’aited 
him. Nor did this detract from the interest of 
the story, for do we not all know' the pleasurable 
feeling with, which w'e read again and re-read a 
favourite book, which we know almost by heart, 
and yet look for\vard to renewing our former 
delight in its perusal ! 

By numberless instances w'e are shewn that 
the technique of these great w'riters is so skilful 
in this respect, that though an adumbration 
of future events is given more or less fully 
according to circumstances, yet this foreshadow- 
ing is seldom so definite or certain as to preclude 
the possibility of the anticipation not being 
realised or not being w'ell-founded, and the 
reader is left on the qui live to see whether W'hat 
he expects and has been led to expect wall 
happen as he expects. A good point in this 
connexion is made by the writer of this essay 
with respect to dramatic irony w'hich ‘ arises 
from the simultaneous heightening of the reader’s 
anticipation, and the stressing of the blindness of 
the characters.’ An effective instance of the 
use of this irony by \"ergil is the reception 
accorded by the Trojans to the W'ooden horse. 

Tw’O kinds of foreshadow'ing have to be 
differentiated, one when the events foretold or 
hinted at occur wathin the limits of the Epic 
itself, the other when it is extending to events 
that occur subsequently to the actual story 
narrated. Such in the Iliad are the death 
of Achilles and the fall of Troy. \"ergil carries 
this much further, and extends his vision of the 
future of Rome do^vn to his ow'n time. 

This little compartment in the study of Epic 
literature has been taken by Mr. Duckw'orth 
as his sphere of w'ork, and it has been so 
thoroughly explored that w'e may consider it as 
done once for all. It w'as worth doing, but it 
cannot be denied that the great number of 
instances cited in exemplification of the thesis and 
their general similarity, in spite of the skill with 
^vhich they are marshalled, makes the perusal 
and appraisal of them somewhat tedious. One 
important result obtained in the process is the 
insight w hich we gain of the difference in artistic 
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technique between the great masters of Epic, 
whose works have been so admirably analysed 
here. 

C. R. H. 


Bacchylide. By A. Se\'ereyns. Pp. 8i ; i 
plan. Liege University, 1933. 40 /r. 

This little essay with two short appendices 
on the Games of Greece and a list of Cean 
victors, gives us all that is known or conjectur- 
able of the life of Bacchylides, who ranks with 
the great Lyrists of Greece. That he was 
inferior to Pindar, his immediate rival, in pomp 
of diction and power of song is clear from what 
remains of his work and from the verdict of 
Longinus. We know too that Pindar’s services 
commanded higher fees. Yet Bacchylides is 
less obscure and less abnormal. Perhaps his 
greatest failing was an inordinate use of some- 
what irrelevant compound epithets. 

Bacchylides ^vas born, like Simonides his 
uncle, at lulis in Ceos, about 517 b.c., according 
to M. Severeyns’ careful and convincing analysis 
of all the facts. This makes him very nearly 
coeval with Pindar, and renders their lifelong 
competition more natural, for he seems to have 
begun almost as early as Pindar to court the 
patronage of those who could pay handsomely to 
have their victories in the local or Great Games 
of Greece recorded in resounding verse. The 
prestige and influence of Simonides no doubt 
gave him an early start in his race for fame. 
Like Pindar, he began his poetical career in 
Thessaly with the celebration of a local athlete, 
and later in Macedonia. Both poets then 
shewed their skill in Aegina, where Pindar had 
already won the favour of the Aeginetans and so 
had a distinct advantage over his competitor. 
At Athens Bacchylides got more on terms with 
him and even secured a commission from a 
fellow-countryman of Pindar’s. At Athens the 
cult of the hero Theseus was at its height, and 
our poet excelled himself in his masterpiece, 
the dithyramb on Theseus and Minos. Here 
both dialogue and incidents are highly dramatic. 
The two heroes are together on board the ship 
which is conveying the shameful human tribute 
from Athens to Crete. The poem, which is 
briefly summarised in our book, was written 
as a chant for a procession in honour of Apollo 
and for the glorification of Athens. 

Sicily was the next field of his operations, 
and here he triumphed over Pindar by receiving 
the order for an ode on Micro's chariot victory 
at Olympia, which had been confidently ex- 
pected by his rival, Pindar's jealousy is 


apparent in his sneering allusion to Bacchylides 
and his uncle in the second Olympic ode. * He 
is the true artist (aoepos),’ he says, ‘who is 
one by nature; the two learned ones, many- 
worded blusterers, are but as crows with their 
futile cawings against the bird divine of Zeus.’ 

The Sicilian episode was followed by a sudden 
reverse in the shape of an unaccountable exile 
from his native land, if we can trust the single 
testimony of Plutarch, as M. Severeyns does. 
The fact that Pindar was at this time com- 
missioned to write an ode for the Ceans supports 
Plutarch’s statement. The date of the exile, 
which was passed in the Peloponnese, was some- 
where between 476 and 452. Soon after this 
date he must have died, as we hear no more 
of him. A new discovery in Egypt, and those 
which relate to Bacchylides have been curiously 
numerous, may at any time throw fresh light 
on such points. 

All students of Greek literature must be 
grateful for M. Severeyns’ careful investigation 
of our poet’s career and his dating of his writings 
together with the chief events of his life, the 
results of which seem to be eminently sound. 

C. R. H. 

The Oresteia of Aischylos. Translated into 
English Verse by The Earl of Longford 
and Christine Longford. Pp. 150. 
Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co., and Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1933. 55. 

This translation, like that of J. T. Sheppard, 
reviewed last year, ^vas prepared for Stage use, 
but is a complete version. The object has been, 
as stated in the Preface, to give the ordinars' 
play-goer a plain and readable rendering of 
the whole, although much had to be cut out on 
the stage. The translators, who disclaim the 
title of scholars, do claim that they hav*e repre- 
sented Aischylus (why not Aischulos?) without 
distortion or addition. This seems to be not 
far from the truth. But a single sample will 
shew that the translation is not very close to the 
text, e.g. '"60 ZeO BaaiAeO Agam. 355 j : 

Hail, night those towers enfolding 
The doom of Ilion holding, 

Nor weak nor strong 
Nor old nor young 
From slavery withholding, (p. 22.) 

Surely this leaves something to be desired. 
Even the great name of Zeus is omitted, and 
Night really requires a capital jV*. The whole 
of the second line, ‘ the winner of glorious 
prizes,’ is ignored, and where do we find even 
a shadow of the splendid metaphor ‘ \Vho 
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didst cast upon the battlements of Troy a close- 
meshed net, so that no full-grown man nor yet 
any of the young could leap out of the drag-net 
of slavery' ’ ? Other regrettable omissions are 
such striking phrases as xaAavToOxos sv payri 
5op6s (437h of Ares ^ holding the balance in the 
clash of spears/ and the graphic word ‘ three- 
footed ’ of old men using a staff (1. 8o). 

Much of the diction is frankly prosaic. For 
instance, ‘ I see it clearly. It is their intention 
to establish a dictatorship.’ The stichomythia 
between Clytaemnestra and Agamemnon is no 
doubt difficult to render poetically, but it 
seems to want a lighter touch than we find here. 
On the other hand, the speech of Agamemnon 
on his enti'ance is adequately rendered. The 
main blemish in the metre of the blank verse 
is the over-use of tripping tribrachs. There 
are also too many double endings, and not a 
few lines halt in their scansion. The Choruses 
are perhaps too much varied in metre, and the 
rhymes are not alwa\'S satisfactory, ^\’e \vant 
more lilt and go in the rendering, such as we 
do find here and there, e.g. on p. 92 in the 
passage beginning 

How close is health to sickness, 

How near to joy is doom. 

On p. 78 in the Choephowe the £i . . . 4>aua£i of 
the text is translated as if it were a statement, 
not a question. On p. 26 ‘ bows ’ should 
surely be ‘boughs’ fKAdSois), and what is 
‘ Harem ’ doing as equivalent for women’s 
quarters in a Greek home ? The convenience of 
readers, ^vho wish to compare the translation 
with the original, would have been much 
better served if the lines had been numbered. 

The book has evidently been a labour of love 
for the two collaborators, whose work is curiously 
alike, and it is difficult to award the superiority 
to either. C. R. H. 

Aristophanes : a study. B\ Gilbert IMurray. 

Pp. X- - 268. Oxfoid: Clarendon Pi ess, 

1933- 7 ^- 6^- 

A wide variety of readers will be grateful to 
Prof. Murray for this book, which, though 
modestly disclaimed as the result of research, 
contains a wealth of sound criticism and genuine 
appreciation of the greatest exponent of the 
Old Comedy. Indeed we should expect no 
less from one whose reputation for style and 
scholarship is so deservedly recognised. 

After a valuable chapter on the background 
of Aristophanes, the plays arc dealt with 
according to subject rather than strictly chrono- 
logically and are illustrated by many admirably 


translated passages and enlivened with modern 
parallels. Prof. Murray regards Aristophanes as 
having stood for the ideals of Peace, Poetry and 
Piety, but one cannot help feeling that his activity 
in other spheres and interest in the problems of 
to-day make him too ready to regard .Aristo- 
phanes as an apostle of Peace and Piety, and his 
animosity to Cleon as less personal than due to his 
hatred of the ^var policy which Cleon embodied. 
Again, while admitting that the change of atmo- 
sphere towaids the Xew Learning between 424 
and 399 increased the damaging impression made 
by the Clouds, the explanation of the play as a 
‘ clash of humours ’ is surely inadequate. It 
may be argued that the appreciation of Euripides 
implied by the numerous parodies is really less 
significant than the inherent ridicule of this 
treatment. The penultimate chapter is devoted 
to an investigation of the opinions held by the 
ancient critics and the last chapter on the 
reasons for Menander's popularity and reputation 
in antiquity* is a fitting conclusion and gives one 
a comprehensive view of the transition from 
the Old to the Xew Comedy. 

It may be felt, however, that in his endeavour 
to adjust the balance more favourably to 
Aristophanes, the author has erred on the 
side of over-emphasising what appeals to him 
personally and of minimising the effect of the 
malicious humour and outrageous language 
without \vhich .Aristophanes is incomplete. 
Xor does Prof. Murray quite succeed in contro- 
verting the criticism in Plutarch’s Aloralia that 
‘ the salt of Arhtophanes is bitter and harsh 
with an astringency that bites and wounds when 
compared with that of Menander.’ 

Ein neuer Brief Epikurs. By C. Jensen. 

(Abh. Gottingen, Phil.-hist, KL 3. Folge, Xr. 5.) 

Pp. 94. Berlin: Weidmann, 1933. 8 m. 

This brochure is at once indispensable to 
serious students of Epicurus. Wlien Professor 
Jensen edited the tenth book of the nepi KOKICOV 
of Philodemus in 1911, the first nine columns of 
the papyrus roll were so disfigured that no con- 
tinuous narrative could be elicited from them. 
Further study of the relics of Herculaneum has 
now enabled him to reveal their content, and to 
present us by a brilliant reconstruction with a 
new letter of Epicurus in almost complete form. 
It now appears that Philodemus in this tenth 
book illustrated the subject of pride by two letters 
of Epicurus and Aristo respectively. The 
former was written at the time of Timocrates’ 
apostasy from the Garden, and relates to the 
serious obloquv which he proceeded to stir up 
against the school. Epicurus narrates a con- 
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versation which he has had with the god Ascle- 
pius. By reporting this to an influential supporter 
he had hoped to counteract the machinations of 
Timocrates, but his purpose has been misunder- 
stood by his own friends, and he has been accused 
of pride. He is at pains to defend himself, and 
concludes with a warning to philosophers never 
to succumb to this vice. Professor Jensen 
regards the letter as being especially important 
as a testimony to the ‘ deep religious feeling ’ of 
Epicurus and an antidote to the conventional 
notion that he relegated the gods to some far-off 
sphere completely out of contact with human 
affairs. 

It need hardly be said that the editorial work 
is as thorough as one could wish, though we are 
promised a " second part ’ dealing more fully 
with the form of the letter. B. S. P. 

Histoire de la Vie Byzantine ; Empire et 
Civilisation, D’apres les sources : illus- 
tree par les monnaies. By N. Jorga. 

3 \'ols. Pp. 946. Bucharest : Chaussee 
Bonaparte 6, 1934. 100 f res. 

This work embodies the contents of The 
Byzantine Empire, published by the present 
author in 1907, with the addition of as much 
new matter, based upon practically everything 
written about the subject since then. A second 
preface mentions many of these new materials, 
and the copious footnotes shew that the author, 
who has had access to Heisenberg's library, 
now in Bucharest, has neglected neither Serbian, 
Bulgarian, Russian, nor Hungarian sources in 
addition to those in more accessible languages. 
He has not, howev^er, given, as Professor Kou- 
koules is doing, a ‘ life ’ of the people, as distinct 
from political, theological, and military' affairs ; 
only occasionally in his sketches of literature of 
the more \ailgar sort do we catch a glimpse of 
the common man. Beginning with 527, he 
considers that ‘ the first Byzantine Emperor was 
Justinian,’ who ‘ represents the union of the 
elements forming the essence of Byzantium,’ 
and who ‘ was only purely Roman in his \vorks 
of public utility.’ At his accession, the empire's 
‘ frontiers corresponded fairly accurately with 
those of Turkey before 1877,’ linguistically, it 
resembled Austria-Hungai7 after 1866. It 
is argued that the Iconoclast emperors’ real 
object was to weaken the Church, and that the 
‘ great schism ’ w'as racial rather than theological. 
The Xicene Empire is shewn to have been, 
like the later Despotat of the Morea, more 
Greek than that of Constantinople, and Akom- 
inatos of Athens to have been the ‘ noblest ’ 
ecclesiastical figure of his time. The literary 


judgments are interesting. The ‘ Roumanian 
Li\y ’ considers that Cantacuzene ‘ produced 
the best historical w*ork written at Byzantium,’ 
and that Constantine Manasses ‘ was not 
inferior to Milton ’ ; describes Psellos as a 
mixture of delicacy and baseness ’ : calls 
Glykas, w'hose love of animals is emphasised, 

‘ the By'zantine Buffon,’ and Photios ‘ the 
Becket of Byzantium ’ ; and compares Ptocho- 
dromos with \"erlaine, the literary relations 
betw'een Calabria and Constantinople with 
those betw’een France and England up to the 
fourteenth century’. The Roumanian ex-Premier 
is a busy man, w’ho has found time to make, as 
w’ell as write, history^ and occasional signs of 
haste are noticeable, especially in the notes. 
Thus, " Chandax ’ w'as not ‘ Canea ’ but Candia 
(ii, 177); Smyrne (iii, 126 n.^) should be Valence: 
no Duke of Athens w’as called ‘ Thibaut ’ 
(iii, 171); ‘Jean’ should be Gautier (in, 1721; 
the \'enetian purchase of Salonika w’as in I4-3' 
not ‘ 1420,’ the Turkish capture of Athens in 
1456, not ‘ 1435/ the losses of Xauplia and 
Coron-Modon by \'enice W’ere in 1540 and 1500, 
not in ' 1499 ’ and ‘ 1503 ’ (iii, 248, 291, 292; ; 
Cleopa, wife of the Despot Theodore II, was 
a Malatesta (iii, 262 n.^) ; Chios was not the 
possession of Xicolo Gattilusio (iii, 290), who 
should be substituted for ‘ Domenico,’ as the 
last lord of Lesbos (iii, 295, w’here the dates of 
the Turkish conquest of Cyprus and Crete are 
wrong) : the Byzantine monastery of Prousos 
is not ‘ in the Peloponnese ’ (ii, 245), but in 
Aetolia. The work contains 22 plates and a 
copious index. It is especially good, as might 
have been expected, in tracing the influence 
of Byzantium on the Balkans, and is the result 
of immense erudition ranging from Jassy to 
Jerusalem. ^I- 

*l(TTOpiaToov ’Adqvcov Otto tou$ Bu3avTivo0s Kai 
OpdyKOUs (330-1456). By Kostas K.airo- 
PHYLAS. pp. 263. Athens: Hestia, 1933. 
80 6p. 

The author has expanded his monograph 
on The French Duchy of Athens ^ into a History 
of Athens in the Middle Ages — a popular and 
up-to-date Greek substitute for the w’ork ot 
Gregorovius. He is familiar with the literature 
of the complicated Frankish period, and his 
long residence in Italy and mastery’ of Italian 
enable him to understand the mentality ot 
the Florentine rulers of Athens and the aims 
of the \’enetians in Greek lands. He shews 
how’ Christianity (except for an interval under 


i JHS. liii, 337. 
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Julian' and the foundation of Constantinople 
injured Athens, ^vhereas nowadays the Piraeus 
has taken the place of Constantinople as a port ; 
he summarises the theoiy^ of Kampouroglous and 
Soteriou, that there was a Saracen raid on 
Athens in 896, where Georgians came to study 
on the eve of the Frankish conquest : and he 
mentions the tradition that the first bishop of 
Athens was Hierotheos, whose name was last 
October 4 adopted as the Greek patron-saint 
of the W^orld Day for Animals. Free from racial 
bias, the author shares Rubio y Lluch’s view 
that the Catalans were not so black as they have 
been painted, at least during the last part of 
their rule, and treated their Greek subjects 
better than the French Dukes had done, although 
during the French period good relations existed 
between the Catholic and the Orthodox churches 
despite the absence of a Greek Metropolitan. 
He does not mention Kampouroglous’ theory 
that the ‘ Catalan Aladonna,’ now in the 
Byzantine Aluscum, was Genoese, and, with 
Soteriou and Orlandos, rejects the idea that, 
under the Acciajuoli, the Orthodox cathedral 
was the later ‘ Mosque of the Conqueror,’ 
till lecentlv the military bakerv'- The restoration 
of tlie Metropolitan was only one sign of the 
policy of the Florentines towards their Athenian 
subjects, whereas the \'enetians valued Athens 
only as a strong fortress, the Akropolis as a 
castle, resembling in that the Turks. There 
arc allusions to the Albanian colonisation of 
Attica and to the branch of the Acciajuoli’s 
bank at Glarentza ‘ considered to be the equal 
of that in London.’ The book contains 44 
illustrations, some copied from Fanelli’s Atene 
Attica, \\\ M. 

Mvrmeia Tqs TAArjViKfjs Mo-TOpias. By the 
Academy of Athens. \^oh I. Pp. xxxix -f- 
402. Athens : Office of Publications of the 
.\cadcmy of Athens, 1932-1933. 1000 6p. 

Ibis first volume of Greek historical sources 
which the Academy of Athens has published, 
with the generous assistance of Mme. Wnizelos, 
contains the Bpax^ct ypoviKoc of the late Sp. 
Lampros, edited by Professor Konst. I. Amantos, 
and the Acta et Deere ta Major is Consilii Venetiarum 
res Cieticas illustrantia 1 2 collected 

and provided with an introduction by Count 
Spyridon M. Theotokes. The former portion 
consists of 57 chronological statements, of which 
one is in verse, dealing with the Turkish con- 
c|uests and the later Palaiologoi, and possessing 
some special value for the history of Crete and 
Monemvasia. The Turkish capture of Athens 
in June, 1456, is frequently mentioned as are 


the Acciajuoli, and the exact date of the capture 
of Xicaea is a new fact. The latest date 
mentioned is 1797. Most of these bare Chronicles 
are published for the first time, a few’ had been 
printed in Lampros’ Neos 'EAAnvopvfincov and else- 
w'here. 

Of all the A’enetian possessions in Greece, 
Crete has hitherto been the least adequately 
described, because the Venetian documents 
concerning that island had never been thoroughly 
published, despite the valuable labours of Tafel 
and Thomas, Predelli, Lamansky, Noiret, and 
Gerland, \vhose library has lately been acquired 
by the Gennadeion at Athens. Theotokes has 
long w’aited an opportunity to publish the 
result of his laborious researches at \ enice, and 
here presents the first instalment, the accuracy 
of which is attested by the director of the 
Archives, ^vho states that ‘ all the copies have 
been collated \vith the originals by the two chief 
archivists.’ It contains extracts from 27 volumes 
of the decisions of the Majus Consilium, with 
Greek summaries of every document and notes 
at the end of each section. Both parts of the 
book are illustrated with plates, four in all, 
each containing a facsimile of the original Greek 
or Latin document, and are provided with 
copious indexes. \V. M. 

La Rebellion des Popolari : la premiere 
revolution sociale en Grece. By A I arietta 
AIinotto. Pp. 50. Athens: ‘ Alessager 
d’Athenes,’ 1933. <^0 drs. 

This monograph, also published in Greek, 
is based upon the rare contemporary chronicle 
of Soumakis, three Venetian documents pre- 
served in the archives at Zante, and an anecdote 
narrated by Scrofani. The author, a Zantiote, 
is knowm for her studies of Zantiote folk-lore and 
historv', of w’hich the rebellion of 1628 is one of 
the most curious episodes. As usual, the cause 
and the occasion of this popular outbreak 
W’ere different. The cause was the overbearing 
attitude of the Greek nobles, w*ho had adopted 
the creed and the language of their \Tnetian 
rulers and of whose violence examples are given ; 
the occasion w^as the introduction of compulsory 
military service in consequence of the pirates’ 
raids, but the rebellion w’as not against \>nice 
but against the local nobility. One A’enetian 
governor W’as bribed by the Popolari ; they and 
the nobles both appealed to Venice, who sent 
Pisani to settle the dispute. At first favourable 
to the Popolari, he suddenly changed his policy, 
imprisoned their five chiefs, and, on their 
escape and the continuance of the rebellion, 
exiled the ringleaders, levelled their houses with 
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the ground, rooted up their olive trees, and 
forbade the re-cultivation of their fields. He 
‘ made a wilderness and called it peace.’ Further 
revolts in 1640 and 1642 were the result, and 
when the French became masters of the Ionian 
Islands in 1797, the populace burnt the Zantiote 
Libro d'Oio. Even under the British Pro- 
tectorate the Zantiote Radicals, whose leader, 
Lombardos, was its chief opponent, ^vere the 
lineal descendants of the Popolari of 1628. The 
monograph is a good example of the tendency 
to write local histories of the very different 
parts of \ enetian Greece, of which Zante 
was among the most interesting, for each of the 
Seven Islands has special characteristics. 

W. M. 

(1) The Expedition of Colonel Fabvier to 
Chios, described in contemporary diplomatic 
reports. Edited with an Introduction by 
Philip P, Argenti. Pp. Ixii 4- 383 ; 3 plates 
and a map. London: John Lane, 1933. 
I2T. 6 d, 

(2) Chius Liberata ; or the Occupation of 

Chios by the Greeks in 1912 as described 
in contemporarv' documents : and Chios 
during the Great War. Edited with an 
Introduction by Philip P. Argenti. Pp. 
Ixviii -r 59 ; i plate and a map. London : 
John Lane, 1933. i2j-. 6 d. 

Air. Argenti’s interesting book on The Massacres 
of Chios in 1822 w'as review'ed in \"ol. LI I, p. 334 
of this JournaL He has swiftly followed up 
his account of this episode by the present 
volumes, which deal \vith two other important 
events in the history of modern Chios. Though 
the second event is of far greater importance 
to the island in its permanent effects, the first 
presents features of greater interest to the 
non-Greek reader owing to the international 
situation of the time. 

The abortive expedition of Colonel Fabvier 
W'as the outcome of circumstances of considerable 
complexity- The Treaty of London signed on 
July 6th, 1827, provided for the enforcement 
of an armistice on both the Turks and the 
Greeks. The battle of Xavarino follow'ed on 
October 20th and further complicated the 
situation. The Greeks were now convinced 
that the Allies w’ere on their side, and that, 
despite their acceptance of the armistice, they 
w'ould not be hampered in prosecuting extended 
hostilities against the Turks. 

The campaign against Cliios had been planned 
before the acceptance of the armistice and 
before the battle of X'^avarino. It W'as conceived 
by Chians and the expenditure was to be borne 


by Chians. It w'as held, and no doubt rightly, 
that Chios had no chance of being included in 
an autonomous Greece unless she could present 
the .Allies wdth a fait accompli, 

Mr. Argenti has collected all the diplomatic 
documents bearing on the episode with unwear\'- 
ing diligence. They comprise those of Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, X'aples, the 
Xetherlands and Spain, as well as Greek docu- 
ments and letters of Count Capodistria. Short 
biographies of Fabvier and the members of the 
Chian Demogerontia are added. The foreign 
diplomats concur in condemning the expedition 
as ill-conceived and unlikely to meet with success ; 
they are also peculiarly bitter on the subject 
of piracy. The Austrian documents, as might 
be expected, have a special bitterness of their 
own. It is clear that, though the expedition 
was planned by a Chian Commission in Syra 
which collected the funds, and supervised in 
Chios by a Demogerontia of five Chians, the 
Provisional Greek Government took responsibility 
for it. Capodistria himself later on did not 
repudiate the responsibility inherited from the 
previous Government, though he was veiy 
lukew'arm in giving support. It may be added 
that General Church in his review’ of the situation 
at the end of 1827 mentions as an encouraging 
feature that ‘ a considerable force in troops 
under the orders of Colonel Fabvier, accompanied 
by a competent naval co-operation, had landed 
in Scio for the purpose of recovering that 
beautiful island.’ He at any rate did not regard 
the expedition as foredoomed to failure. 

Air. Argenti, in his interesting and w'ell- 
WTitten introduction, sums up the principal 
causes of its lack of success. The military details 
given in the book are very full — in particular, 
attention may be drawm to the diary of the Mce- 
Consul of the Netherlands which covers the 
w'hole period of the operations — but they cannot 
be entered upon here. Colonel Fabvier was 
a man of undoubted courage, but he had a 
contempt for Greek irregulars, large numbers 
of w'hom served in the expedition. These 
irregulars were in the main responsible for 
unfortunate incidents, such as the assaults 
on foreign consulates and the pillaging of the 
Greek inhabitants. Pay w'as often in arrear, 
though the charges of embezzlement sub- 
sequently brought against the members of the 
Demogerontia were w'ithout foundation. But 
in the long run the expedition was bound to 
fail, unless the Turkish forces assembled at 
Tchesme could be kept from crossing, and 
events proved that the Greek na\y by itself 
was unable to prevent them. The .Allied 
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admirals held aloof, though it is probable that 
their influence restrained the Turks from 
committing a second massacre, and French 
ships were certainly active in removing fugitive 
Greeks to safety. Mr. Argenti is inclined to 
think that a secret understanding with De Rigny 
had something to do with Fabvier*s abandon- 
ment of the siege, and that the French were 
not soiiy to see the expedition fail. We might, 
however, credit De Rigny with a genuine reluct- 
ance to give active support to the Greeks for 
the reason he himself alleges, viz. the fear of 
possible Turkish vengeance on the Christians 
C)f Asia Minor. Divided control also had a 
good deal to do with the failure; Fabvier and 
the Demogerontia were often at variance, and 
the bestowal of supreme control on the Colonel by 
Capodistria came too late to prevent the retreat. 

A mere allusion to the subsequent recrimina- 
tions between Fabvier and the members of the 
Demogerontia must suffice. The inquiry resulted 
in a virtual acquittal of both parties— probably 
the fairest result, for, despite many mistakes 
and their unfortunate consequences to the island, 
there is no reason to question the good faith 
of either side. 

A short notice cannot do full justice to the 
varied information contained in this excellent 
book, the usefulness of which is enhanced by 
an adequate index. 

Chius Liberate tells the story of the recovery 
of Chios as the outcome of the successful war 
of the Balkan States against Turkey in 1912. 
The expedition against the island w'as com- 
manded by Colonel Nicholas Delagrammatikas 
and seized the town of Chios on November 12th. 
The Turks held out for some time in the rugged 
central districts, and their surrender was 
delayed till December 21st. The Greek 
success was, as Mr. Argenti points out, mainly 
due to their predominance at sea. Thus Chios 
was at last freed after a Turkish domination 
of 34G years. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
role played by Chians in the \Tnezelist army 
during the Great War and in the unfortunate 
campaign in Asia Minor in 1922. Exactly 
a century' after the massacres the island was 
again the scene of much trouble, due to the 
influx of refugees. The revolution of September 
1922. which led to the second dethronement of 
Constantine and the ultimate establishment of 
a Republic, was largely planned in Chios. 

All the events described by Mr. Argenti in his 
introduction are illustrated by an abundance of 
official documents. F. H. M. 


Greek Bilingualism and some Parallel Cases. 

By Peter \Tasto. Pp. 86. Athens : 

Hestia, 1933. 2^-. 

This book contains the substance of two 
lectures delivered in London in 1932. It is a 
defence and eulogy of the modern written 
demotic, a form of the language in which the 
author has shewn himself no mean poet. His 
heroes are therefore Psycharis and Pallis; 
his villains Koraes and in general those w'ho 
w'rite in the katharevousa. Indeed every use of a 
written language in any degree archaising or 
artificial is to \dasto anathema : good literature 
is only possible in an actually spoken form of 
language. Throughout he assumes that the 
modern Greek demotic is such a natural 
language ; many would agree with the present 
revie^ver that it is as artificial as any kathoreiousa. 

This thesis the author proceeds to illustrate 
from Greece itself and from other countries. 
Such of the ancient w'riters as he allows to have 
merit he insists W'rote in the common speech 
of the day. Thus Mcman, Sappho and Alcaios 
are among the saved ; and even Pindar, who 
wTote, we are told, in genuine Boeotian. Plato 
too. Mas to holds, wrote in the spoken language 
of the day. But of the rest a good many 
reputations must fall. Bacchylides w'as a dull 
imitator: Theognis has not an atom of real 
poetry'; the tragic choruses w'ith their artificial 
dialect are overrated lyrics : and so on. And 
the same account is given of the use of artificial 
language in other literatures : w'e hear of the 
degradation of Elizabethan English into the 
language of Pope and Addison, \dasto has a 
case : artificiality and an excessive archaism 
do tend to cut a language off from the w'armth 
and vigour of the mother tongue, and in so 
far as it has checked the excesses and the bigoted 
exclusiveness of certain katharevousa extremists, 
the movement in Greece for the demotic language 
has been salutary, but in this book the author 
has exaggerated his position to the point of 
absurdity. Nor can such critical opinions as 
those just quoted be regarded as merely a 
rhetorical necessity of his argument. Wishing 
to accredit Pallis’ translation of Homer into 
the language and as far as possible into the 
style of the klephtic poems, he is capable of 
quoting tw'o passages on death, one from 
Homer and the other from a klephtic song, and 
finding a similar spirit in the firm manliness of 
Homer and in the sentimental fancy of the 
modern balladmonger. 

It is not surprising that the book ends w'ith 
an attack on the poets who use a language 
mixed of old and new' ; who have the skill to 
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employ in its proper place evcr\’ note in the 
wide gamut of Greek. Of Kalvos he says nothing, 
but to him Kavafis, whom many critics regard as 
the great poet of modern Greeccj appears as 
the embodiment of the ^ new race of undisciplined 
hybrids arising out of the clash of the orthodox 
followers of Psycharis and of the puristic fossils,’ 
and is summed up as the ‘ Alexandrian poet of 
prosaism.’ 

After disagreeing so thoroughly with the 
author, it is pleasant to say that on the last page 
of his notes there is some excellent sense on 
the vexed question of education. R. M. D. 

’AvSpiaKov rAcoaodpiov. By Demetrios P. 
Paschalis. Pp. 122. Athens: Hestia, 1933. 
30 dr. 

ToTTCovutnKov Tfjs Nficrou "'AvSpou. By Deme* 
TRIOS P. Paschalis. Pp. 82. Athens : Hestia, 
>933- 50 dr. 

The author of these two very useful works 
has displayed an extraordinary activity in 
promoting the study of the history of Andros. 
Of 132 monographs from his pen, a very large 
proportion deal with this island. The present 
works are not merely valuable \vorks of reference, 
but they shew how much interesting historical 
information can be gained from a systematic 
study of local words and place-names. 

Andros was, if we disregard the period when 
she belonged to the Roman Empire, under 
foreign government from 1 207 to 1821, first under 
the \>netians and then under the Turks, but 
it is noteworthy that the traces left by these 
foreign elements, both in respect of the spoken 
language and the place-names, are comparath ely 
slight, so powerful has been the resistance of 
the native Greek to outside influences. The 
conquerors found themselves compelled to make 
use of the indigenous language. 

It is interesting to find that Albanian is 
still spoken in certain districts of Andros. 
Naturally it tends to die out, and the Albanian- 
speaking inhabitants also speak Greek. Parallels 
to this are of course to be found in other 
parts of Greece, e.g. in the neighbourhood of 
Athens. In this connexion we may note the 
existence in the island of Albanian place-names, 
such as Liopesi, Kiapha and Souli. The 
author recalls the fact that the monk Samuel, 
so famous in the last struggles of the Souliotes 
was a native of Andros. It may be remarked 
that several of the Turco-Albanian words 
uTrapTrearis — faithless) found in Hadji 
Sechretis’ poems on Ali Pasha appear in Mr. 
Paschalis’ glossary. 

Attention may be called to the following 


amongst the special Andriote forms noted by 
the author: yalpcx (aTna"!, yXeTico (pAeirco), CTouyXa 
(aovpAcx), dAdai (dAdri), (pKdp (OqKdptov), fiKaua 
(sKapa), deAdSa (dyeAdSa), (XP^n)» dp9av6s 

(op^avos). There is in general a tendency to 
shorten words and phrases, e.g, Gd ud* AP axo pv6 

( 9 d uirdyco, Aeyco, aTo pouvo) — KaA£ |id (KaA^ udvva), 
TTEppoyiavvos (ndyvrjs HEppog). XaiTaKiaiad; (due tO 
Italian influence) is a prominent feature, e.g. 
etcteTvos for EKsives, di’dT^ri for dvdyKT). \ arious 
parts of the island have their own local pecu- 
liarities. 

The place-names are very instructive for the 
history of .\ndros. The names derived from 
geographical features and those of Saints are, 
of course, usual in Greece. But besides these 
we find in the island names which are reminiscent 
of Ancient Greece, such as ’ATraToOpia, ’ApTEyiidi, 
’A<ppo6iCTi. Others recall the \Tnetian occupa- 
tion, e.g, MTTEVETidvo, Aa^apETo ; others the 
Catalans, e.g. KaTocAdvou, in which connexion 
it may be remarked that the word KorrocAavds has 
come to be synonymous with a rascal. The 
presence of Jews is indicated by such a name as 
’OppridKaaTpo, while we are reminded of 
Saracen marauders by Kopadpi and ^apocKivd. 
ToupKiKo and ToOpKou Kdpos are a legacy from 
the Turkish occupation. Folk-tales are suggested 
by a name like rprids TTfjSrmoc, the feudal system 
by the term 9£o\j5a still applied to large estates 
and by the names taken from the proprietors, 
e.g. MapKOTdvToAo. The Albanian place-names, 
which are fairly common, have already been 
alluded to. 

Both these works may be warmly commended. 
They are characteristic of the enthusiasm with 
which local studies are pursued in Greece. 

F. H. M. 

*0 TTOiriTqs K. IT. Kapd9ris 16 dvGpcoTTOs Kai to 
£ pyo Tou I . MeAetti. By T. Malanos. Pp. 
182. Athens: TkSocteis PKOpoaTri, 1933. 

This book is a careful though very unsym- 
pathetic study of the poetry and character of 
C. P. Cavafy, a modern Greek poet of great 
originality, who died in April, t933? in Alex- 
andria, where he had spent the greater part of 
his life, Mr. Malanos was in personal contact 
with Cavafy for some fifteen years, and should 
therefore be in a position to carry out his inten- 
tion of showing us, first the man as he saw’ him, 
and then the same man as he appears in his 
wTitings. Great stress is laid throughout upon 
Cavafy's psychology and its emergence in his 
poems. His character, as Mr. Malanos saw it, 
was very unpleasing : he found him self-centred, 
sly, secretive and jealous, always w’earing a mask 
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and playing a part, with never anything in his 
mind but his own self-interest. How far it \vas 
fitting to write such a study when the poet was 
suffering greatly in his last illness is perhaps 
hardly the business of the reviewer to discuss, 
but it would be unfair to pass over the fact that 
I have talked to not a few of Cavafy's acquaint- 
ances, and ha\’c never found anyone who had 
not the warmest remembrances of his personal 
charm ; none of them saw any trace of the de- 
testable poseur described by Mr. Malanos. 
The glimpses we are given of Cavafy’s con- 
versation are interesting, but it is impossible to 
escape from the feeling that the poet was some- 
times laughing at his companion, and that dicta, 
here written down seriously, as, for example, that 
poetiy like other commodities must be advertised 
in order to be sold, were delivered in jest. 
Cavafy was well gifted with the satiric wit of his 
countiATnen. 

But the most serious thing to be said of ^Ir. 
Malanos’ painstaking essay is that he is so much 
out of sympathy with Cavafy's ^vork and style 
that he is quite incapable of feeling, and cer- 
tainly of making his readers feel, the extra- 
ordinarv' charm and emotional power of many 
of the poems. What another critic might well 
recognise as classical elegance and absence of 
sentimentality and conventional poetic phrasing 
is to Mr. Malanos simply a diy and prosaic 
manner of writing. The comparison of Cavafy’s 
work to entries in Suidas or to the dry para- 
graphs of Diogenes Laertius shews a really 
unusual incapacity to see the difference between 
poetiy and prose. But these matters may 
safely be left to the judgment of readers. Here, 
however, a difficulty arises. Up to about the 
year 1900 Cavafv published his poems one by 
one in periodicals. Then he entirely rejected 
all this earlier work and formed his own charac- 
teristic style of writing. He also changed his 
methods of publication and began printing his 
poems each separately on fly-sheets, which he 
did not sell, but circulated among his friends. 
Of these sheets fasciculi have been collected, 
covering the years 1905 to 1933. but none of 
them was ever put on sale. The corpus of his 
work, consisting of only 144 poems, all of them 
short, is therefore not easy to come by: it is 
hoped that shortly a volume with translations 
will be published in the ordinary way. The 
poems are written in a kind of free verse, each 
with a most careful internal structure. They 
deal in preference with the life of Hellenistic 
or Byzantine Greece and with the life of modern 
Mexandria. As Mr. Malanos has well pointed 
out, Cavafy's affinities are with Kallimachus and 


the Alexandrian mimes. But the critic's re- 
marks on individual poems are as grudging of 
praise as is his account of the poet’s personality'. 
Everywhere he finds Cavafy' more of a craftsman 
(texvIttis^ than a poet. It will be well to take 
an example. Petronius has a short poem, the 
Exhortatio ad Llyssem, in which the king of Ithaca 
is bidden journey over all the world and so 
become a still greater man. On this hint 
Cavafy has built a poem describing the adven- 
turous life of a man striving to reach an ideal 
Ithaca, and the disappointment which attends 
all human achievements : but the toilsome 
journey itself is the real reward of man’s struggles 
and aspirations. The poem ends thus : 

‘H MOdK-q a* £6 coke t’ cbpaTo Ta^eiSi. 

Xcopis auTriv 5ev 6d(3yaivES avov 5p6po. 

“AAAa 6ev vd (jk 6cbo’6i Tnd. 

Ki dv TTrcoyiKTi ttiv ppeTs, fj MGcckt] 5ev ci ygAcCTS. 

“ETai ao<p6s ttoO lyivss, Toarj ireTpa, 

•nSri 9d TO KaTdAapes "H M Sokes tI onpaivav. 

Mr. Malanos does not entirely' withhold com- 
mendation, but ends by' saying that after all 
Cavafy' here shows himself only' as a poet who 
has worked over the poem of another man : 5 £v 
TrowEi vd eIve 6 pETaTToiT]Tris evos ^evou Troi-npocros. 
Mr. Malanos, the reviewer feels, shows here and 
in many' other places that he hardly' knows what 
it is that makes a poem: it is a matter for 
astonishment that with such a poor equipment 
of poetic sensibility he ever set out to write this 
book at all. With Cavafy’s poetry^ he is cer- 
tainly' entirely out of sy'mpathy. 

Nor does Mr. Malanos, who himself writes in 
the modern demotic, much like Cavafy’s Greek, 
which is the language of the WTitten tradition 
tempered w'ith the ordinary* colloquial speech of 
the day*. This ^vay' of writing has already got 
Cavafy' into trouble ^vith other demotic writers, 
especially' with Mr. Peter Vlasto, who has 
developed his views in an article, *0 Kapd^ri? 6 
Stcoikos. published in the Athenian Journal ’I6£a, 
and in his book on Greek Bilingualism, already 
reviewed in this JoiirnaL Though this is a 
quarrel perhaps more especially for Greeks, it 
is to be remarked that while Masto attacks 
Cavafy* for using an artificial language, to Aextiko, 
he says, Eivai dSEio, dxpeopo, crrro^EpapEuo* poupia 
fEcpiapEvri, etc., Mr. Malanos recognises that he 
wrote exactly as he spoke, and Cavafy was 
admittedly’ a master in the art of conversation. 
Much more will probably be w'ritten about 
Ca\’afy’ : here we have the speech of the adiocatus 
diaboU, carefully and systematically set foith. 

R. M. Dawkins. 
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PELASGIANS AND lONIANS ^ 


1. The Pelasgians. 

(i) Any attempt to track down this ubiquitous but evasive people 
must start from the vestiges of Pelasgians in the Homeric epics, which 
will here be treated as a single authority on the assumption that, what- 
ever may be the secret of their composition, they preserve a consistent 
record of authentic traditions of the Heroic Age. 

The Trojan Catalogue [II, ii. 8ii seqq,)^ having put the Trojans of 
Ilium of course at the head of its list, recites the contingents from their 
kinsfolk and nearest neighbours. To most of them it assigns a seat — to 
the Trojans led by Pandarus Zelea and the valley of the Aesepus ; to 
the men under the sons of Merops the coast of the Propontis west of the 
Aesepus with the Adrastean plain and doubtless the valley of the Granicus ; 
to the followers of Asius the Hellespontine shore down to the Narrows 
below Abydus and including Sestus on the opposite side of the straits. 
But the Dardanians, next after the Ilians on the list, are left without a 
home. Dardanus on the Hellespont south of Abydus is impossible; it 
has far too exiguous an ager,^ is never mentioned in the Homeric poems, 
and is incompatible with the indications to be found in them. We must 
seek Dardania elsewhere. 

There can be little doubt that the whole basin of the Scamander 
belonged to Ilium; the articulations between its three plains are con- 
nective rather than disjunctive; it constitutes a single natural unit; it 
is commensurate with the other cantons ; and it could not support two 
tribal communities equal, not to say superior, to the rest in size, rank 
and importance. On the north-west and west, roughly from Dardanus 
to Alexandria, this territory is bounded by the sea ; its eastern and northern 
borders are enveloped by the confederate domains already determined ; 
but what of its southern side? Here a long wedge of country unbroken 
by serious obstacles stretches from the west coast eastwards between the 
main range of Ida and the sea to the head of the gulf of Adramyttium. 
About its inhabitants we gather from Homer that at Thebe, in the plain 
which lies beyond the gulf and may or may not be included in the strip, 
Eetion ruled over Cilices [II. vi. 396, 415), and that at Pedasus on the 

^ Of modern discussions of the subject I have found Theory’ in JUS. xxvii ; P. Kretschmer's article 
most useful H. Fynes Clinton’s chapter * The early ' Zur Geschichte der p^nechischen Dialekte ’ in 
Times of Greece ' \x\ his Fasti Hellenid,\o\. I; Ed. Glntta. E i, and his Emlciiun^ in die Geic/iichte der 
Meyer's essays ‘ Die Pelasger ’ and ‘ Die Hcrkunft griechischen Sprache: K. J. Beloch's appendix \', ‘ Die 
der lonier und die lonsage ’ in his Forschungen, I; Pelasger,' in his Gr. Gesch - II, 2; W. Leaf’s Troj 
U. V. Wilamowitz’s articles ' Paniunion ’ and and Strabo on the Troad\ F. Bilabel's Die iomsche 
‘ Uber die ionische Wanderung ’ in SDBerL, 1906; Kolonisation, and C. D. Buck’s paper ’ I'he Language 
J. L. Myres’ paper ‘A History of the Pelasgian of Greece 2000-1000 b.c.’ in C/P/i. XXI i 19261, 
J.H.S. VOL. LIV. 109 I 
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river Satniois, Altes ruled over Leleges (xxi. 86). At Lyrnessus, possibly 
the later Antandrus (cf. Alcaeus, Strabo, 606), Mynes (ii. 690-693, xix. 
296) ruled probably over Leleges (xx. 90-96). Nothing more is recorded 
of the Cilices. The Leleges appear among Priam's auxiliaries in 11 . x. 
429, but not in the Catalogue. They cannot be reckoned to the Trojan 
Commonwealth of peoples. Yet this southern district of the Troad is 
obviously included by Achilles in Priam's dominions (xxiv. 544-546). 
The Leleges therefore, unless mere immigrants from abroad settled in one 
or two isolated colonies, are presumably a subject or vassal population. 
In \vhom then are we to recognise the real lords of the land? 

Two claimants present themselves. First the Pelasgians, who stand 
sixth in the Catalogue, next after the contingents already noted. Their 
case depends mainly on the answer to be given to the question whether 
the city Larisa assigned to them by the Catalogue was the Larisa in the 
south-west of the Troad, on or near the coast between Alexandria and 
Hamaxitus. Alone the coincidence of name is a poor criterion, for Larisae 
are broadcast all over the countries round the Aegean; Strabo (440) 
collects eleven, which Fynes Clinton augments from other writers to 
seventeen. The identification has therefore been supported by the re- 
sourceful suggestion that the Leleges and Cilices of the southern coast- 
land are themselves, or are included in, the tribes of Pelasgians ' of the 
Catalogue. This bold theory, sufficiently improbable for other reasons, 
is ruled out by IL x. 429, which expressly distinguishes the Leleges from 
the Pelasgians. Nor does the Pelasgian name confer on the Leleges and 
Cilices any better right in the inner circle of the Trojan kindred. On 
the main question Strabo (620) has the last word ; the only other passage 
in Homer which mentions the city {II. xvii. 288-303) tells how Hippothous, 
the same as the Pelasgian leader in the Catalogue, was killed in the fight 
for the body of Patroclus ^ far from Larisa ' his home; according to Strabo 
the Larisa near Hamaxitus is actually within sight of Ilium and only 
about 200 stades from it; therefore that Larisa cannot be intended. He 
may be guilty of some slight overstatement, but Strabo's argument is 
conclusive. The Pelasgians must go farther afield. 

The Dardanians are, of course, the other candidate, and their claim 
is a strong one. They have indubitable rights in the Troad, but nowhere 
else than in the southern belt can an adequate territory be found for 
them. Demetrius of Scepsis, to be sure, endeavoured to provide an abode 
for them, so far as can be made out from the confused indications of Strabo 
(565, 592, 596, 602, 606, 607), in the narrow valley of the upper Scamander 
above his native town and on the barren pine-clad hills to the north of 
it ; but there can be little doubt that this shabby hospitality was prompted 
by the local patriotism of the Scepsians and had no better historical 
foundation than their ambition to appropriate the honours and primacy 
of the Dardanidae. On the other hand, Strabo's observation that the 
Lelegian district is ^ as it were a second Dardania,' and the geographical 
inconsistencies into which it seems to involve him (606, 607), suggest 
that some authorities placed the Dardanians there, and that he fell into 
incoherence in the attempt to combine them with Demetrius. The 
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Catalogue at all events, which progresses continuously from canton to 
canton round the inland borders of the Ilian domain and completes the 
circuit at the western or seaward extremity of the north side, must obviously 
have started from the western or seaward extremity of the south side; 
that is to say, that the Dardanians, being first on the list after the Ilians, 
were their southern neighbours, and fill the vacancy between the western 
sea and the watershed of the Aesepus on the east. This allocation agrees 
with the other Homeric evidence. In the days of Dardanus the Ilians 
and the Dardanians dwelt together as one people in the uTToopsiai of Ida 
(//. XX. 218), on the slopes below the northern and southern faces of the 
main range (compare the uTToopsiai, northern and southern, of the Taurus 
in Strabo 570) ; on the division of the kingdom presumably the spine of 
the ridge which runs down from the summits to the west coast became the 
boundary between them, and the Ilians kept the northern O-rrcbpsia, the 
Dardanians the southern. Aphrodite gave birth to Aeneas, as the Cata- 
logue states (ii. 820), amid the spurs of Ida. Aeneas chased by Achilles 
down the hills of Ida (xx. 90-96, 188-194) took refuge in Lyrnessus, the 
city of Mynes. The nationality of Mynes and Altes and Eetion is not 
given; they may have ruled over alien subjects, Leleges and Cilices, like 
Phoenix over the Dolopes in the kingdom of Peleus (ix. 484, cf. 395-397), 
but have been themselves Trojans of Dardania, and the mention of Troes 
as well as Leleges in the sack of Lyrnessus may perhaps be interpreted 
in that sense. 

If the Dardanians are established in the southern territory, the Pelas- 
gians are doubly debarred from it. The Catalogue has completed the 
ambit of confederate cantons which bordered the Ilian realm, and there 
is no room in the Troad for another. Its next entry, the Pelasgians, 
must begin the second section of the list ; having finished on the Hellespont 
it crosses the straits and gives Priam’s European allies in succession from 
east to west. 

Lirst come the Pelasgians, from their capital city, Larisa (841) ; 
second the Thracians, in the Chersonese (845), but more at home in the 
valley of the Hebrus (iv. 520) ; then the Cicones, Thracian by race 
(Herodotus vii. no), dwelling about Ismarus {Od. ix. 39); and last in 
this series the Paeonians, on the river Axius (849, cf xxi. 141-159). It 
is clear from the order of the names that the Catalogue assigns to the 
Pelasgians a domain between the Hebrus and the Euxine. 

There remains the minor problem of Larisa. Strabo (620), we have 
seen, rightly rejected the Larisa in Troas as incompatible \vith Homer’s 
TfjAe, but, misled by II. x. 428-429, where no geographical inference is 
admissible, and seeking to extend Priam’s dominions southward over 
the whole of Aeolis, he decided for Larisa Phriconis near Cyme. Had 
his attention been directed to the north, he might have remembered that 
he had mentioned (440, cf 319) another Larisa which fits the indications 
in Homer much better. It lay in the region known as ‘ the left shore ’ 
of the Euxine and near the end of the Haemus range just north of Mesem- 
bria. The Catalogue uses the words TriAoesv and tuAe of the extremities 
only of Priam’s alliance — Amydon by the Axius, Alybe of tbe Halizones, 
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Ascania (which is evidently meant to be the terminus of a different line), 
and Lycia. If this usage applies to the t-hA’ otto Aapiari? of II. x. 301, the 
description is thoroughly appropriate to the Mesembrian Larisa, which 
supplies an extreme point northward analogous to the others. At all 
events this Larisa proves that a Larisa is not improbable in the region 
above assigned to the Pelasgians of the Catalogue. 

pil Except an allusion in the Odyssey (xix. 177) to Pelasgians in 
Crete, where they are no doubt, as Strabo recognised (221), immigrants, 
no other passage in Homer expressly determines their local habitation ; 
but references to ‘ Pelasgic Argos ’ in what was two generations after 
the Trojan war Thessaly (//. ii. 681) and to Zeus of Dodona as ‘ Pelasgic ’ 
(xvi. 233) must on the generally accepted and only natural interpretation 
imply that those places, no longer held by Pelasgians, had formerly been 
in their occupation. 

As regards Dodona this inference is supported by Hesiod’s description 
(Strabo, 327) of Dodona as ‘ a seat of Pelasgians,’ and by the story told 
to Herodotus (ii. 52) by the priestesses at Dodona of the Pelasgians who 
consulted the oracle there. Hesiod and the priestesses either are inde- 
pendent witnesses to the tradition implied in Homer, or prove that the 
orthodox interpretation of Homer’s words was current as early as Hesiod’s time 
and was accepted in the fifth century b.c. by the Dodonaeans themselves. 

The verse in the Greek Catalogue about the inhabitants of Pelasgic 
Argos, unless we are to follow Zenodotus against the authority of the 
manuscripts, can only be understood as a general heading to the list of 
the ‘ Thessalian ’ contingents ; Pelasgic Argos must be a comprehensive 
name for Thessaly, as Strabo takes it (221, 369; although he quotes other 
opinions, 431). The connexion between Thessaly and the Pelasgians 
does not depend entirely upon Homer. The two Larisae in Thessaly 
may carry little conviction, but the name of the ‘ tetrarchy ’ Pelasgiotis 
cannot be ascribed to no more than an antiquary’s fancy. The syncretic 
constructions of Hellanicus and Ephorus may be poor evidence, but 
Herodotus (vii. 95) has no hesitation in deriving the Aeolians from the 
Pelasgic stock and avers (i. 57) that the Pelasgians who dwelt in his own 
day at Creston, north of Chalcidice, had formerly lived in Thessaliotis. 
It is difficult to believe that there is nothing behind the many associations, 
which no theory could ignore, between the Pelasgians and Thessaly, 
except one phrase in the Greek Catalogue and the name Earisa; at the 
least the ancients were fairly unanimous in interpreting Pelasgic Argos 
as a land once held by Pelasgians. 

The testimony of Herodotus that Pelasgians existed at Creston in the 
fifth century B.c. is independent of any inference or theory, but is a state- 
ment of fact. It is in the main confirmed by Thucydides (iv. 109), who 
is peculiarly well informed on the tribes of that region and is a critic 
swift to mark errors in Herodotus. The differences in detail between 
their accounts enhance their agreement in recognising a Pelasgian popu- 
lation in the neighbourhood of Chalcidice. So we have here another 
patch of Pelasgians west of the Strymon to put beside those at Dodona 
and in Thessalv. 
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Moreover, there can be little doubt that the name HgAcayoi represents 
TTeAay-oKoi ; and TTsAay-aKoi cannot be separated from ffsAay-oves, a 
strong tribe domiciled by the river Erigon between the Axius and the 
lake of Lychnidus (Strabo, 327; Livy, xlv. 29). ^Vith the Pelagonians 
may probably be added the Paeonians, who were not Thracians (Horn. 
//. ii. 844-850, X. 427-434; Hdt. V. 1-14, vii. 185, viii. 115, ix. 32; Thuc. 
ii. 96), but seem to have been akin to the Pelagonians (Horn. IL xxi. 140- 
160; Strabo, 331, frag. 38, 39; Pliny, Hist. iv. 10. 35), although the 
Catalogue and Aeschylus (Suppl. 257) treat them as distinct from the 
Pelasgians, presumably because the connexion was not political but racial. 

Even without this Paeonian enlargement the fragments of Pelasgian 
occupation in the west, if we may piece them together, practically recon- 
stitute the northern realm, extending from the Strymon to Dodona and 
the Adriatic, attributed by Aeschylus [Suppl. 254-259) to Pelasgus, King 
of Apia and Argos. 

(iii) This Pelasgian domain in the north is certified by Homeric 
tradition and survivals in historical times, but in the minds of the Greeks 
of the fifth century b.c., and earlier, it was balanced, or rather over- 
weighted, by the idea of a pre-Hellenic population of Pelasgians in ^Arcadia 
and Argolis, an idea supported by no such evidence. Hesiod is said 
(Strabo, 221) to have started it, making Pelasgus father of Lycaon. The 
affiliation, as Eduard Meyer has well argued [Forsch. I, pp. 53-66), was 
not a tradition but an inference. The Arcadians claimed to be the 
aboriginal and indigenous inhabitants of their land [IG. W 2 ; Hdt. viii. 
73). Pelasgus, whom ' black earth produced that there might be a human 
race,’ as the epic poet Asius told (Pans. viii. i), was to Hesiod also (Apollod. 
ii. 1. 1.7, iii. 8.1) ^autochthon" a First Alan. There were, to be sure, plenty 
of autochthonous patriarchs and peoples in Greece, but apparently Hesiod 
deemed the Pelasgians to be the earliest people, and their eponymiis the 
first of all mankind. Meyer (pp. 32, 113) would trace this opinion to 
Thessaly, where Pelasgian serfs of the later conquerors may have per- 
petuated a memory of their lost independence. Possibly Hesiod learnt 
it from his Boeotian neighbours or from his Cymaean parents, but the 
quotation from Asius, which its context in Pausanias shews to refer to the 
Arcadians, is so pertinent to the argument that it strongly suggests that 
he drew it from epic, and probably Ionian, sources. 

When the Homeric ‘ Pelasgic Argos ’ was mistranslated to the Pelopon- 
nesian Argos, as prevalently in Attic Tragedy [e.g. Aesch. Suppl. 250 sqq., 
Prom. 860 sqq.; Soph. Inach. frag. 256; Eur. Phoen. 256, Orest. 1601), 
the sovereignty of Pelasgus was extended over Argolis, and he was inserted 
into the pedigree of the Argive kings by or before Acusilaus (xApollod. /.r., 
Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 177). 

Herodotus accepted the theory of an aboriginal population of Pelas- 
gians in Arcadia (i. 146, ii. 171, viii. 73) and in Argolis (ii. 171 ; cf. vii. 
94) ; but he goes far beyond it when he ascribes a Pelasgian ancestry to 
the lonians, wherever they may dwell or be reputed to have dwelt— in 
the Peloponnesian Achaea (vii. 94), in Attica (i. 56-7, viii. 44), in the 
Islands and Ionia (vii. 95), and presumably in Cynuria (viii. 73). With 
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this notable accession the primitive inhabitants of Greece have become 
so predominantly Pelasgic that, ignoring exceptions {e.g, Boeotia, where 
Pelasgians appear to have been first introduced by Ephorus — Strabo, 401), 
he can call the whole country Pelasgian in people and in name (ii. 56, 
viii. 44). 

That others before Herodotus had used the name Pelasgia in the 
same comprehensive sense, which would imply the inclusion of the lonians, 
is probable, if not demonstrable — Aeschylus might be quoted, but the 
words Tcori tccBs [SuppL 259) are a conjectural emendation ; and Acusilaus 
(Tzetzes Lc,) may merely amplify Apollodorus, as Meyer has observed 
(p. 97). Anyhow Herodotus, although our earliest evidence for the 
Pelasgic origin of the lonians, cannot be thought to have discovered it 
for himself He lays particular stress upon it, and seems to regard the 
lonians as especially Pelasgian, but he adduces no reasons, nor authorities. 
We must conclude that he is giving the accepted doctrine "Icovca^v twv 
AoyicoTdTcov. 

Whence did they get it? Not from Homer, who barely notices the 
Pelasgians and treats the lonians with almost studied neglect; nor from 
Hesiod, who would certainly have been quoted if he had promulgated it, 
and in such a matter is more likely to have been the disciple than the 
master ; nor from ^ the Pelasgic wall ' on the Acropolis of Athens, which 
presupposes it; nor from a general induction that before the spread of 
Hellenism all Greeks were Pelasgians, for that generalisation could never 
have been made without it, and may be assumed to have been propagated 
by the lonians themselves rather than from Thessaly. 

(iv) Herodotus (ii. 51, i. 57, vi. 137) adds a later infusion of Pelasgians 
into Attica when the Athenians were already being reckoned as Hellenes 
and could impart their Hellenism to them (60£v irsp Kai "EAArives fjp^avTo 
yopiicrOfjyai i. He gives no precise date, nor any quite unambiguous 
indication of their provenance. Strabo (401), following (as the context 
shows) Ephorus, professes to supply both; Pelasgians and Thracians, 
having expelled the Cadmeians from Thebes, were afterwards driven out 
by the Boeotians, the Thracians to Parnassus, the Pelasgians to Attica, 
where they gave their name to a part of the (acro)polis and settled under 
Hymettus (cf. Hdt. vi. 137) ; the date is defined by the Boeotian conquest 
and the Aeolian migration under Penthilus, which are assigned to the 
60th year after the fall of Troy (Thuc. i. 12 ; Strabo, 582). This account, 
however, may be disputed. It carries no conviction; it bears the stamp 
of an artificial product and appears to be constructed on the lines of 
Ephorus’ theory of the spread of the Pelasgians by military expeditions 
from Arcadia (Strabo, 221). 

But for the misguidance of Ephorus the unprejudiced reader would 
gather frorn Herodotus that these Pelasgians before they came to Attica 
had dwelt in the region of the Hellespont, in Samothrace and at Placia 
and Scylace near Gyzicus. He says (ii. 5^)5 Y^P 2uiJio6pT]iKr]v oiksov 
TTpoTSpov rfeAacryoi outoi 01 Trep AOrivaioiai auvoiKoi lysvovTo, and (i. 57) tcov 
riAaKiqv T£ Kai ZKuAaKrjv TlEAaaycov oiKrjadvToov £v TAArjcnrovTcp 01 auvoiKoi 
eysvovTO ’AOrivaioiai. 
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There is, to be sure, room for a doubt. He tells us (vi. 137) that 
these Pelasgians were afterwards evicted from Attica and occupied aXAa 
TE xodpia. Kai dr\ Koa Afjiivov. The aorist tenses in the two passages above 
quoted leave it indeterminate whether their sojourn in Attica was before 
or after their settlement in Samothrace and Placia and Scylace, and the 
TrpoTEpov could be interpreted to mean ^ before the Samians, or the present 
inhabitants, took possession of Samothrace ’ ; so that dXXa might 

include these places. But there is no lack of dXXa without these — 

e.g. Imbros (v. 26), dXAa TTEXacyiKd TToXiaiJionra (i. 57), Scyrus (Diod. 
Sic. xi. 60; Steph. Byz. s,v.; Porph. Vit. Pythag. 10), the Acte of Athos 
according to Thucydides (iv. 109) — and in the context the irpoTEpov can 
hardly be understood to mean anything else than ' before they settled in 
Attica ’ (compare the ttote put in by Thucydides to mark the contrary 
sense). Moreover, the record of Miltiades’ annexation of Lemnos (Hdt. 
vi. 1 37-1 40) suggests that the Athenians, and in particular the Philaidae, 
exploited their Pelasgian exiles to make a plea for appropriating Pelasgian 
sites which they coveted in the North Aegean (as in like wise they used 
their Ionian connexion to claim rights over the lonians in the south), 
and so lays under suspicion the alleged acquisitions of the Pelasgians 
expelled from Attica. We may therefore accept the two passages of 
Herodotus in their natural sense, and may suspect that most, if not all, 
of the dXXa were Pelasgic independently of the Pelasgian refugees 

from Attica. 

Homer gives no hint of Pelasgians in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, 
nor in Samothrace, nor in any of the other places in question. Lemnos 
had a Sintian population (//. i. 594; Od. viii. 294), and was ruled by the 
Minyan Euneus son of Jason (//. vii. 468, xxi. 41); Imbros was under 
Eetion, apparently not a Pelasgian (//. xxi. 43) ; Scyrus had been taken 
by Achilles { 11 . ix. 668), and formed part of the dominions of Peleus (cf. 
//. xix. 326; Od. xi. 509), who presumably planted there some of his 
Dolopian subjects, mentioned by Thucydides (i. 98). One may inter 
that the Pelasgian colonies in the North Aegean and Hellespontine region 
were established after the Trojan war, and consequently the Pelasgian 
late-comers arrived in Attica no earlier. The words of Herodotus (ii. 
51), A6r|vaioiai fi5r| TriviKauTa es "EXXr|vas TEXEouai, confirm this conclusion, 
for they are deduced, I believe, from Homer’s references to the Athenians 
in the Greek forces. The date assigned by Ephorus (above) is quite 
compatible. 

Herodotus in the sequel to his story (iv. 145—7; P^tis. vii. 2) sup- 
plies a terminus ante quern for the expulsion of these Pelasgians from Attica. 
The Minyae whom they dispossessed at Lemnos took refuge in Lacedaemon 
at the time when the sons of xAristodamus were growing up and Theras 
was about to quit Sparta, therefore not many years after the Dorians 
acquired Laconia. The synchronism does not strictly fit the description 
of the Minyae as TraiScov TraiSEs of the Argonauts, but this expression 
cannot be pressed (cf. TraiSes and TrocrEpas in the same chapter). Thus 
the whole episode of this later Pelasgian settlement in Attica may be 
placed between the Trojan war and the Dorian conquest. 
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II. The Ionians 

(i) Solon (Aristot. Ath. Pol. 5) deplores the decadence of Attica 
TTpscrPuTciTriv Eaopcov yalav ’laovias, but Pisistratus, the executor of his 
reforms, could celebrate the restoration of his country to her birthright 
when he ‘purified’ Delos under his patronage (Hdt. i. 64; Thuc. iii. 
104), and thenceforth for two centuries the Athenians constantly claim 
that Athens is the mother-city of the Ionians [e.g. Thuc. i. 2, 12; Eur. 
Ion, 74, 1581-88; Plato, Euthyd. 302 c; Isocr. Paneg. 122; cf Hdt. i. 146-7, 
ix. 106). 

Tire Ionic character of the Athenian State is amply guaranteed by 
the consensus of the Greek writers from Homer do^vnwards, by the Attic 
dialect, and by Athenian institutions, political, social and religious, 
especially the four Tribes and the Apaturia ; but there are objections to 
the pretension that Attica was the fountain head of lonicism. 

First, Ion the Eponymus of the Ionians is an alien in Attica, the leader 
of a band of foreign auxiliaries (Hdt. viii. 44; cf. Thuc. i. 3; Aristot. 
Ath. Pol. 3, 41, fragm. i ; Strabo, 383; Paus. vii. i). He has no place in 
the royal house, and the people never took him to their hearts. In spite 
of Euripides’ drama he remains a mere figure-head without a personality, 
and we can hardly credit him with flesh and bones enough to be buried 
at Potami as Pausanias (i. 31, vii. i) would have us believe. The attempts 
to affiliate him to the Erechtheid dynasty betray their failure by their 
discrepancies and chronological inconsistencies ; as Fynes Clinton long 
ago remarked, ' the accounts concerning Ion and his four sons are not 
well adjusted to the Attic history.’ 

Second, and worse, the Athenian people eschewed the name Ionian. 
Herodotus (i. 143, v. 69) concluded that they were ashamed of it, and 
that Cleisthenes, when he set aside the four tonic Tribes and instituted 
the ten Attic Tribes, was putting a deliberate slight upon the Ionians. 
In fact they seldom called themselves Ionians except with some external 
reference or interested motive, maybe in antithesis to the Dorians or in 
order to assert rights over other Ionians [e.g. Thuc. i. 95, iii. 86, vi. 76, 82, 

57 ) '’iii- 25). The dogma that Athens was the metropolis of the 
Ionians was an instrument of imperial policy; it grew up when she con- 
ceived ambitions in the Aegean, and it withered, except as a reminiscence 
of ancient history, when she lost her empire. At home the populace 
repudiated an Ionian origin and claimed to be primeval and indigenous 
{(■g. Hdt. i. 56, vii. 161 ; Thuc. i. 2, ii. 36; Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 12; Lys. 
ii. 17; Plato, Menex. 237 b; Isocr. Paneg. 23-4, Panath. 124-5; Hyper, 
vi. 7; Soph. Aj. 202; Eur. Erechth. frag. 353, Ion, 29, 589; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1076). Autochthonia was really a democratic slogan, and until it 
sank, after the achievement of social equality, into an idle boast, had 
been a protest against the dominance of an alien nobility; its importunate 
proclamation confesses that to pfi fuAoKpivelv had not smothered all 
recollection of an Ionian conquest long ago. So it appears that neither 
is Ion a native Athenian nor are the native Athenians Ionians. 

The third and decisive objection comes from the Ionians of Ionia 
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themselves. Their local traditions of the foundations of their cities (Hdt. 
i. 146-7; Strabo, 632 seqq.\ Paus. vii. 2-4) almost ignore the metropolitan 
pretensions of Athens. Their patriarchs and their population are drawn 
from districts all over eastern and southern Greece or from Grete or 
southern Asia Minor, but Attica contributes little or nothing to the tale. 
In spite of a few possibly fraudulent pedigrees this traditional lore, peculiar 
to this or that city and jealously guarded by their narrow patriotism, 
deserves more credence than the interested contention of the Athenians. 
It served no political ends; there is no collusion about it or conspiracy 
to falsify history ; and prima facie the inhabitants of a town kno\v more 
than strangers about their ancestry. Clearly these lonians and presum- 
ably the others, although they might on occasion appeal to the Athenians 
on the ground of kinship (Thuc. i. 95, iii. 86, vi. 76), and according to 
Herodotus (v. 97), Aristagoras at Athens pleads oia Kdpva 5 e 6 |i 8 vos that 
the iMilesians are colonists of the Athenians, never believed in their own 
Attic origin, 

(ii) Von ^Vilamowitz in a masterly article which absolves us from 
detailed discussion of these traditions (' Uber die ionische ^Vanderung ^ 
in SBBerl. 1906), adds a fresh argument by his illuminative suggestion 
that the motley crowd of Greek settlers who took part in the migrations 
across the Aegean called themselves by the collective name of ' Achaeans,’ 
in the wide Homeric sense of the word. In course of time the name was 
misinterpreted to refer to the Peloponnesian Achaca, so that this unpre- 
tending country had great renown thrust upon her to which she had no 
title and was saluted as the home of Ion and his people (Hdt. i. 145, vii. 
94; Strabo, 383; Paus. vii. i). The misapprehension was also invited 
by the philological error, corrected by Aristarchus [Etym. Magn. 547)? 
which derived ' Heliconian,' the appellative attached to Poseidon at the 
Panionium on Mycalc (Hdt. i. 148), from Helice in Achaea (Horn. //. 
XX. 404; cf. viii. 203; Hymn. xxii. 3; Strabo, 384; Paus, vii. 24), and 
by the coincidence that the Achaean and the Ionian leagues both num- 
bered twelve cities (Hdt. i. 145; Strabo, 383; cf. Paus. vii. 6), The 
structure or internal evidence of the stories which bring Xuthus and Ion 
to Achaea, and the seniority of Achaeus to Ion in the Hesiodic genealogy 
shew that the association between the lonians and the Achaeans must 
have been earlier than the Athenian propaganda, and so confirm the 
suggestion of von W ilamowitz and the conclusion dra\vn from the local 
traditions. 

We may lightly sweep aside the alleged lonians of Achaea, and with 
them their correlative Pelasgians, but to the Athenians the prior claim of 
Achaea presented a serious additional obstacle to be demolished or circum- 
vented. Their whole case indeed was full of difficulties, but they under- 
stood the arguments against it and endeavoured to meet them with logical 
counterpleas. If it was objected that Ion was not an Athenian by descent, 
he was provided with an Athenian princess for a mother, and his father 
Xuthus was domiciled in Attica. If Xuthus and his sons must go to 
Achaea, Ion was fetched back to fight against the Thracians of Eleusis, 
and was securely entombed at Potami. If Xuthus was too obstinately 
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Achaean (Eur. lon^ 64), Apollo was available for Ion’s father, although 
it is doubtful whether any lonians but the Athenians accepted him as 
such, for Apollo TraTpwos, so far as we know, is peculiar to Athens among 
Ionic cities (Farnell, Cults ^ I\", pp. 152-161), and neither Herodotus nor 
Socrates' interlocutor Dionysodorus (Plato, Euthyd, 302), who was a native 
of Chios where Zeus was TraTpcoos, appears to acknowledge him by that 
title. If the Athenian people in their domestic quarrels abjured an Ionic 
origin, before the outside public they assiduously posed as the first and 
foremost of the lonians, their chief representatives in the Delphic am- 
phictyony, the presidents of their Delian festival, their protectors and their 
liberators from the Persian yoke. 

But the main problem was by hook or crook to shepherd the hetero- 
geneous oecists and their contingents to Attica, the quay from which 
they were to be shipped to Ionia. In Attica they received, so to say, a 
certificate of matriculation and were registered as Athenians. The 
lonicised ' Aegialean Pelasgians ’ had on any theory to be cleared out 
of Achaea to make room for the historical Achaeans, and could just as 
well be brought to Attica and exported thence to Ionia as dispatched 
straight to Asia; here at any rate the Atticisers had an equal chance of 
bluffing their opponents. As for the other migrants, the Athenians by 
naturalising Melanthus, father of Codrus, secured a trump card whereby 
they captured the kings of more than half of the cities of the Ionian league. 
Putting the Athenian argument into general terms, Thucydides (i. 2) 
describes Attica as a refuge where the dispossessed of other lands con- 
gregated and were incorporated into the body of citizens, until at length 
the pressure of the swollen population had to be relieved by the colonisa- 
tion of Ionia. Herodotus, by heart an Athenian but by birth a Hali- 
carnassian, knows too much about the lonians to say with the Athenian 
Thucydides that they are air' AGrivaioov, but readily agrees that they are 
cctt' AOtiveodv (Thuc. ii. 15, vii. 57; Hdt. i. 146-7, vii. 95, viii. 46-8). 

(iii) Judged by the canons of ancient Greek diplomacy the Athenian 
case, recoverable from scattered references in Herodotus, Euripides, 
Strabo, Pausanias and other authorities, is a skilful piece of controversial 
pleading. The more one studies it, the better one perceives how much 
care and thought was spent on its construction, how complicated and 
intractable were the data, how many the pitfalls to be avoided, genealogical 
discrepancies to be harmonised, chronological puzzles to be solved or 
gaps to be bridged. But its methods are archaic and its arguments no 
longer convince. 

It is difficult to believe that the Ionic Tribes found in Attica were 
indigenous. They belong not to the earlier population but to the latest 
incomers. Greek theorists obsessed by the idol of the Legislator might 
ascribe their institution to Ion (Aristot. Ath. PoL 41 ; Strabo, 383), but a 
truer instinct derived them from his sons (Hdt. v. 66; Eur. Ion, 1579-81 ; 
Plut. SoL 23). They are based on kinship; there is no evidence, unless 
hazardous inferences from a notoriously untrustworthy chapter (8) of 
Aristotle s Constitution of the Athenians can be called evidence, to show 
that they ever had any connexion with territorial districts. They cannot, 
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therefore, be explained as a result of the union of Attica ; and the creation 
of fresh divisions would have been quite contrary to the policy of Theseus 
and the interests of the dominant aristocracy. The Tribes, in fact, appear 
to be a natural growth from a system of social customs rather than an 
artificial construction, and it is prolDable that the lonians of Attica inherited 
them from their nomad ancestors. 

However that may be, there are reasons for rejecting the opinion 
that Attica was the root from which the Ionic Tribes were originally 
propagated into the other Ionian communities. First, Herodotus (v. 69) 
regards the four ancient Tribes of the Athenians as generically Ionic, not 
specifically Attic; at all events that is the natural interpretation of his 
argument. Second, although Herodotus does not say, and need not be 
understood to mean, that every Ionian city had the four Tribes, and 
although we are not justified in assuming without other evidence that all 
four existed even where one or two or three are known, yet the four or one 
or more of them are already attested at not a few Ionian cities and with 
the progress of excavation, scarcely now beginning in Asia Minor, may 
be confidently expected to be discovered at many more. All four are 
epigraphically certified at Cyzicus and by valid inferences at Miletus and 
Delos; the Geleontes are known from inscriptions at Teos and Perinthus; 
the Hopletes at Miletus; the Aegicoreis at Istrus, Tomi and Perinthus; 
the Argadeis at Miletus and Tomi and as a chiliastys at Ephesus (Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch. I, p. 279, Bilabel, Ion. Kolon. p. 256 ; Hiller v. Gaertringen, Miletos 
in RE. pp. 1589, 1595). It is surely incredible that a tribal organisation 
so widespread and so national was derived from a State still so insignificant 
politically as Athens, which had an almost negligible share in the settlement 
of Ionia. 

This second objection might be lessened if we could fully accept at 
their face value the colonial claims of the Ionian states of Ionia, particularly 
Miletus (cf. CIG. 2878) ; but those claims appear to be not much better 
than the metropolitan pretensions of Athens. The very number of colonies 
attributed to Miletus suggests that the Alilesian element in them was 
extremely small. Alost of these foundations were probably no more than 
the establishment of an agency by a commercial company or bank in an 
existing town. Bilabel remarks {op. cit.^ p. 60), ' verschwindend wenige 
Stadte milesische Originale^rundungen sind.' To manv of them other 
origins, Greek or Barbarian, were ascribed, just as their reputed mother- 
cities had their own traditions to oppose to the claims of Athens. Con- 
versely affiliations were easily fabricated to suit convenience, as we see 
in the case of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum {Milet^ III, No. 155). Such 
methods of ‘ colonisation ’ cannot be supposed to have determined the 
constitutional structure of communities of even quite rudimentary 
civilisation. 

A third objection, given its full weight, is still more conclusive against 
the derivation of the Ionic tribal system from Attica. In several Ionic 
states two Tribes foreign to Attica are found beside the four, or some of 
the four, there represented. Both these two, the Boreis and the Oenopes, 
are attested at Cyzicus and Miletus and as chiliastyes at Ephesus, the Boreis 
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at Perinthus, and the Oenopes at Tomi. There is no reason whatsoever 
for regarding them as extraneous in origin or later in date or different in 
race. They appear to be in all respects exactly on a level with the other 
Tribes and to be equally Ionic. They are not peculiar to Miletus and 
her colonies, for Perinthus is reckoned a Samian foundation. What is 
surprising is that they are absent from Attica and Delos rather than that 
they are present in the eastern Ionic cities ; but it is easier to account for 
their default by the accidents of migration than for their adoption or 
artificial institution by a fusion with an alien people or peoples. The 
suggestion that they were connected with Thessalian and Boeotian elements 
in the population is the merest speculation. Herodotus (v. 66) is not 
concerned with any other Ionic Tribes than the four represented in 
Attica; his mention of the four Eponwii does not restrict Ion's sons to 
four; perhaps the Milesians recognised six. But if the full complement 
of the Ionic Tribes numbered six, Attica, which had four only, cannot 
be their source. 

If Attica cannot be accepted as the stock whence the Ionic Tribes 
were propagated either directly or through colonies, still less can it be 
maintained that the other lonians derived from the Athenians the religious 
cults and social institutions, especially the Apaturia and the phratric 
system implied in that celebration, which were common to all, or almost 
all, of them (Hdt. i. 147; Thuc. ii. 15, iii. 104; cf. Bilabel, op. cif. pp. 
70-71). These national customs and worships are too universal and 
too intimately connected with the fundamental structure of Ionian society 
to be attributed to a handful of immigrants among so many. What power 
or influence can be imputed to the few Athenian settlers to enable them 
to impose their own religious and parochial practices upon the vast majority 
or induce them to adopt a new organisation of their family life? One 
might as well argue that the Ionic dialect was dictated from Athens ! 
In fact the derivation of these distinctive features of Ionic nationality 
from Attica stands and falls with the metropolitan pretensions of Athens 
which we have already dismissed. 

(iv) There is much, therefore, to be said for the contrary doctrine, 
which inverts the Athenian contention and holds that Ionic nationality 
was evolved, and its distinctive civilisation, characteristic institutions, and 
peculiar dialect were developed, in Ionia and the adjacent islands out of 
the motley population dumped on their coasts by the Migrations (Eduard 
Aleyer, Forsch. I, pp. 125— 150; Gesch. d. Alt. II, §§ 155-159; von Wilamo- 
witz, u. Athen^ II3 5; ^ Uber die ionische Wanderung ’ in SBBerl. 

1906). This theory recognises the defects in the rival argument, but 
on the constructive side it is open to similar or not less formidable 
objections. 

It is no less difficult to conceive how, in the brief interval of two or 
three centuries between the Migrations and the emergence of an Ionian 
language, literature and art, this distinctive lonicism could have been 
evolved among the mixed population of Ionia, or could have permeated 
that amorphous mass from a single Ionian focus, than to account for its 
propagation from Attica. Eduard Meyer, to be sure, tried to give more 
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time for the process by his suggestion that the Greek settlement of the 
west coast of Asia Minor was really a product of the Mycenaean age; 
but whatever may have been the relation between the Hittite kings and 
Hellenic princes as revealed by the documents from Boghaz Keui, the 
convergent testimonies of Greek tradition^ Homer, and archaeological 
exploration preclude us from placing the colonisation before the Trojan 
war; and it is probable that the collapse of the Hittite Empire about 
that date first opened Ionia to the Greeks and to Aegean commerce 
(Hogarth, Ionia and the East, III, IV; CAH, II, Ch. XI, ^ III, Ch. XX, 

It is no less difficult to derive the lonicism of Attica from Ionia than 
to derive the lonicism of Ionia from Attica. Accelerate the evolution of 
Ionic nationality as we may, the incorporation of Attica would fall so late 
that it cannot be reconciled with ^Athenian history and must have left 
some record. Why should the advent of Ion have been put four or five 
generations before the Trojan war? How is it that to Homer the Athenians 
in that war are already lonians and wear the Ionic dress (//. xiii. 685 ; 
Hymn. ApolL 147; cf. Thuc. i. 6, iii. 104)? Is it probable that the 
Athenians deliberately adopted the four Tribes from Miletus? — why not 
six? Is it credible that they imported from abroad their Apaturia and 
other festivals, and their phratric system? and can we believe that the 
Ionic element in the Attic dialect was infused by mere commercial inter- 
course? Fundamental transmutations such as those postulate either a 
far longer time than is allowed or a much more drastic method than 
infiltration. 

Nor does the argument become convincing if Athens, instead of 
being regarded as a satellite drawn from outside into the orbit of the 
new star rising in the east, is given a share in the development by making 
her a subordinate partner in a loose amphictyonic union, centred in 
Delos, out of which Ionic nationality may have grown. For there is no 
evidence of any close or political union, and without some prior homo- 
geneity or binding authority among the members the results could never 
have been achieved in the time and under the primitive conditions. No 
parallel example can be quoted of such remarkable effects produced so 
quickly and on so large a scale by a Greek religious league, formed appar- 
ently for the purpose of an dyebv yupviKos kq! laouaiKos, upon a congre- 
gation of scattered communities composed of the most diverse in- 
gredients. 

So, to sum up this intricate discussion, Asiatic Ionia and the Ionic 
fringe of European Greece, akin in speech and imbued with a common 
culture, confront one another across the Aegean sea (cf Eur. Ion, 1581-88), 
but neither can be accepted as the mother country of the other, nor, 
consequently, as the cradle of Ionic nationality. If it be urged, as by 
Eduard Aleyer [Forsch. I, p. 135), that the site of Ionia, a coastal strip on 
the margin of a mainland, proves its colonial origin, the same proof applies 
equally to the European Ionia. The natural conclusion is that their 
lonicism was derived from a common source outside of both. 
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III. The Pelasgians and the Ionians 

(i) Let us turn back to the Pelasgians. '\Ve have argued that the 
Trojan Catalogue sets a solid block of Pelasgians between the Hebrus and 
the Euxine, and that a similar block between the Strymon and the Adriatic 
mav be reconstructed out of memories preserved in Homer and fragments 
surviving in historical times. The shattered condition of this western 
block is not surprising, for it lay right athwart the march of every invader 
of Greece. Between the two Pelasgian strongholds are camped the 
Thracian tribes. Massed in deep formation right back to the Danube 
and known to Homer as Europeans only, the Thracians must have come 
(whether before or after the Pelasgians) from the north, probably through 
the gap between the Euxine and the Carpathians. 

From this geographical distribution it is an obvious inference that 
the Pelasgians had once occupied the whole tract of country from the 
Euxine to the Adriatic, but that an onset of the Thracians had broken 
through their centre and had left their two wings disrupted. The result 
would be that a wave of dispossessed Pelasgians would descend upon the 
lands to the south; and the Ionic bridge of promontories and islands, 
spanning the Aegean at its narrowest point and subtending the northern 
bight between the Strymon and the Hebrus, naturally suggests itself as a 
weir that might stay the flood and provide these refugees with a new 
home. 

We have seen reason to conclude that the Ionians themselves were 
the authors of the doctrine so confidently stated by Herodotus, that the 
Ionians were originally Pelasgians, and that the theory which made all 
the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece south of Thessaly into Pelasgians 
was derived from that same source. This theory, a generalisation from 
their own case alone, cannot be accepted ; but may not the belief of the 
Ionians in their own Pelasgian origin preserve a genuine tradition? May 
not a Pelasgian element in the Ionians be the common factor among 
them, and the differentia which distinguishes them from the other Greeks ? 
hlay not here be found an explanation of the peculiarly Ionic dialect, 
institutions and civilisation? At least the hypothesis seems to be worth 
consideration. Let us examine it, and see how it agrees with other 
evidence about the Aegean world at the appropriate date. 

The hypothesis postulates that it was the rupture of the Pelasgian 
dam in the north by the Thracians that inundated with a Pelasgian 
population the countries afterwards known as Ionic. The surf of the 
wave may well have bespattered many of the adjacent lands with spots 
and splashes of Pelasgians and Thracians, often no doubt, in fact, inter- 
mingled and soon confused in the records. It is therefore quite natural 
that there are alleged survivals or reminiscences, some of which may be 
authentic, of sporadic Pelasgians or Thracians all over central Greece 
and north-western Asia Minor, and that Homer knows a far-flung fleck 
of Pelasgians in Grete. But the full swell of the flood must be supposed 
to have swamped the Ionic weir lying across its sweep down the Aegean 
and to have imbued it with a new strain of blood. 
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The premises from which the hypothesis is deduced shew that this 
cataclysm must be put before the Trojan war. The arrival in Attica of 
Ion, from whom the Athenians received the name of lonians (Hdt. viii. 
44), gives the synchronism required to define the date. Unfortunately 
ancient controversies have confused the precise time of his advent, but 
at all events it marks the last of the four cardinal stages recorded by 
Herodotus in the formation of the Athenian people, and it is placed by 
fairly general consent of the authorities four or five generations before the 
fall of Troy. The influx of the Pelasgians, therefore, if they were the 
original lonians, may be referred to the middle or the second half of the 
fourteenth century b.c. 

By that time Attica had long been a Greek country, probably for at 
least two or three centuries. Even Herodotus, who accepted the ' Hesiodic ’ 
genealogy and therefore, like Thucydides, could not logically admit the 
Hellenisation of the Athenians before the coming of Ion, Hellenes grandson, 
and in accordance with the Ionian doctrine threw their Pelasgian period 
back to the beginning of their history, allows them, if not a rudimentary 
Hellenism, at any rate a first split from the Pelasgic stock in the reign of 
Cecrops, which is dated by Eusebius (Castor) from 1556 and by the Parian 
Marble from 1582 b.c. Presumably Euboea, Delos and other Cyclades, 
and any Peloponnesian district, such as Cynuria, that became Ionian, 
received their Hellenic and their Pelasgic immigrants at about the same 
dates as Attica hers. Thus on the western side of the Aegean the Pelasgic 
stratum overlaid the Greek. 

The natural result would be to alienate the western lonians for a 
time from their Hellenic neighbours. In fact they cut a very poor figure 
in the national Epic, and the scant recognition accorded to them by 
Homer, although sufficient to warrant the inference drawn by Herodotus 
(ii. 51) that by the date of the Trojan war the Pelasgians of Attica were 
f|5ri es "EAArivas TeAeovres, is in perfect harmony with the hypothesis. 

On the eastern side of the Aegean the strata are reversed. Although 
some islands are already colonised by Greeks, and Hellenic princes, as the 
Hittite documents shew, have dominions on the mainland, continental 
Asia Minor is to Homer still Barbarian; the Migrations have not yet 
begun; the Mycenaean culture has hardly won any foothold in Ionia. 
Here the Hellenic layer must be assumed to be superimposed upon the 
Pelasgic. Menecrates of Elaea, writing near the end of the fourth century 
B.c. but probably drawing on Hecataeus or Xanthus Lydus, says as much 
(Strabo, 621; cf. 550, 572). 

Such a stratification in the population which became par excellence 
the lonians would give a very simple explanation of their belief in their 
Pelasgic origin, and this acceptable solution of an outstanding historical 
problem may be counted to the credit of the hypothesis. The lonians of 
Ionia would have been real Pelasgians before the Greek Migrations had 
Hellenised them. 

(ii) On the other hand, an obvious objection arises from the silence 
of Homer, who acknowledges no Pelasgians in the Ionic zone of the 
Aegean. The Abantes of Euboea have a place in the Catalogue (//. ii. 
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536) and, if derived from Thrace (as by Aristotle in Strabo 445), might 
have been connected with them, but Herodotus (i. 146) emphatically 
denies them any Ionic affinities. The lonians appear to be the only 
other inhabitants of the belt. The Iliad notices them once (xiii. 685), 
with a glance at their odd draggling shirts, but only the Athenians are 
catalogued (ii. 546) or receive a special mention (xiii. 689), which in 
the context is a double-edged compliment. ^Ve must turn to the Hymn 
to Apollo (146 seqq.) for an ampler recognition of their range and influence. 

Homer’s reticence about the lonians may solve the difficulty of his 
silence about the Pelasgians, for (as hinted above) both may be taken to 
express the same sentiment and imply that the lonians are Pelasgians. 
The poet seems to feel the constraint of his tradition; the Pelasgians 
proper are in the wrong camp, the western lonians are recent recruits to 
Hellenism, the eastern lonians are not yet redeemed from Barbarism 
and better left out of account — the story of the war is no occasion for 
reminding them of Pelasgian ancestry. 

The change of nomenclature, Pelasgians to lonians, never worried 
the Ancients, who could always refer it to Ion (cf. Hdt. viii. 44), but with- 
out that resource it is still capable of an easy explanation. Colonists, 
especially independent communities, seldom keep the name of their old 
compatriots. After the supposed catastrophe in Thrace the realm between 
the Hebrus and the Euxine would be the sole Pelasgian state left intact, 
and would retain the title; neither the scattered refugees in the Aegean nor 
the dismembered and derelict remnants west of the Strymon would any 
longer be described by it. The Pelasgian nation — nomen Pelasgum, the 
Romans would say — was composed, as the Catalogue’s OOAa llsAaaywv 
indicate, of a number of tribes. The dispersed members would likely 
enough come to be called for distinction’s sake by the tribal names pre- 
dominant in each; laones might be one such name, Paiones another, 
Aones and Chaones possibly others ; they were Pelasgians by race, but 
not by nationality. 

But the objection recurs with regard to the Ionian name. We can 
point, with Homer’s assent, to lonians in the western Aegean before the 
Trojan war, but to none in Asia before the Migrations, for the reading 
\ aunna or Jevanna in Ramses IPs list of the allies of the Hittites is now 
discredited. That there were lonians in Ionia before the Greeks may be 
inferred from the belief of the eastern lonians in their own Pelasgic origin, 
for the Greek immigrants brought next to nothing Ionic in their motley 
swarms. The silence of the post-Homeric authorities was inevitable, for 
in the lack of any Homeric evidence they were bound by the accepted 
national pedigree propagated by Hesiod to regard the lonians as Hellenes 
or to derive their name from Ion, who hailed from Greece. Thus the 
strength of the objection lies in the silence of Homer alone. 

Any attempt to account for Homer’s silence is perhaps a mere groping 
in the dark, but one possible reason might be conjectured which was 
adduced above to explain why he ignored all Pelasgians in Ionia, that 
he was unwilling to compromise the Hellenic loyalty of his Ionian kinsfolk. 
Other reasons might be suggested ; the poet or his authorities may have 
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regarded the Hellenic lonians of the west as the lonians/ and therefore 
could not apply the name to the pre-Hellenic lonians of Asia — we do not 
call the Germans ‘ Dutch/ because the name is already appropriated to 
our nearer neighbours in Holland ; or he may have felt that in view of 
the later connotation of the word it was impossible to speak of lonians in 
Ionia before the Migrations. So he avoids any mention of the Barbarian 
lonians ; but he does assign the country inland of Ionia to a people whose 
name, Maiones, differing from Paiones by one letter only, strongly suggests 
affinity to the lonians and to the Pelasgians. 

The Pelasgian settlements south of the Propontis and in the North 
Aegean provoke another objection. We have argued that they were 
planted after the Trojan war, long after the cataclysm which ex hypothesi 
gave to the central Aegean zone its Ionic character. Homer recognises 
no Pelasgians in any of them, but in several Sintians, Minyans, or other 
peoples. It is not surprising that the fugitives in their flight from Thrace 
should have failed to occupy or retain such of these northern posts as 
lay on their way; but how did the Pelasgians acquire them afterwards? 
If the lonians had recovered them by a counter-attack from the south, 
would they not have been called Ionian instead of Pelasgian? 

We have learnt to distrust the metropolitan pretensions of the 
Athenians and to suspect that the conquests ascribed by them to the 
Pelasgian squatters expelled from Attica included no more than Lemnos. 
Samothrace and Placia and Scylace are delivered from their snare by 
the interpretation of Herodotus which makes them not the objectives 
but the bases of those roving filibusters. This clue guides to a sufficient 
answer to the question. The Pelasgian state between the Hebrus and 
the Euxine did not long survive the Trojan war; it was no doubt swept 
away by the Thracians when they advanced into Bithynia. Its downfall, 
which must on Homer^s and other evidence have been after the war, 
would launch a fresh deluge of Pelasgians from the north-east upon the 
southern shore of the Propontis and the islands of the North Aegean. Placia 
and Scylace and Samothrace would be the first rallying-places of the refugees, 
whence they would spread to their other pitches and as far as Attica. 

It is perhaps significant that the Ionic Tribes are so strongly repre- 
sented in the cities of the west shore of the Euxine and at Perinthus on 
the European and Cyzicus on the Asiatic coast of the Propontis hard by 
Placia and Scylace ; and that the word Attoctoupos is so curiously associated 
with the Pontic colonies. The last Pelasgian state may have left these 
traces strewn around its ancient seat. But after its dissolution there was 
no longer anywhere a Pelasgia, nor any Pelasgian in the national or 
political sense of the name ; save a few scattered TroAiapaTa the Pelasgians 
persist only as an element in other communities, or under alien govern- 
ment, or under other appellations, or as an historical tradition, magni 
nominis umbra, 

(iii) The hypothesis above proposed is avowedly no more than a 
conjectural suggestion, but it appears to fit the data and to offer an intelli- 
gible explanation of the main problems about the Pelasgians and the 
lonians. I leave to others better qualified to apply to it the tests of com- 
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parative philology and archaeology, but so far as I am acquainted with 
their results, neither the philologists nor the archaeologists have yet 
reached any positive conclusions incompatible with it. 

The investigation leads back to two perplexing questions — ^\Vho were 
the Pelasgians by race? and, How did they come to occupy the station 
ex hypothesi assigned to them between the Euxine and the Adriatic ? There 
is no trustworthy record of their provenance^ but they can hardly have come 
from any quarter other than the north or the east. If from the north, 
their geographical situation would imply that they arrived after the first- 
comers of the Greeks, although not the Dorian or North-western invaders, 
had taken possession of Greece, and before the advent of the Thracians. 
This alternative would not conflict with the hypothesis, but there is more 
to be said for the other. Herodotus (vii. 20; cf. Pliny, Nat, Hist, vii. 206) 
refers to a vast host of Mysians and Teucrians who, before the Trojan 
war, having crossed the Bosporus into Europe, subjugated ^ all the 
Thracians ’ and spread down to the Adriatic and southwards as far as 
the river Peneius, It is an obvious suggestion to associate the Pelasgians 
with this conquest, which overran an area closely corresponding to the 
territory assigned to them. 

Recent historians have dismissed the notice in Herodotus as a dim 
and inverted reminiscence of the south-easterly movement of Thracian 
tribes into Asia Minor. But the notice is perfectly clear, precise in detail, 
and impossible to explain as an inversion; and, in accordance with the 
Homeric and other evidence, the Thracian movement is placed by com- 
mon consent after the Trojan war, and has been brought into relation 
with the fall of the Hittite empire and the attacks by the Northerners upon 
Egypt, whereas the Mysian and Teucrian conquest is expressly dated by 
Herodotus before the Trojan war (cf. Horn. II , xiii. 3-6). The tide of 
invasion, even Indo-European, has not always set in the same direction 
across the straits between Europe and Asia, but from the dawn of history 
has swung to and fro. A confederate migration (which should include 
elements incorporated in the Lydian and adjacent peoples), passing south 
of the Caspian and the Euxine to the Aegean and beyond, becomes a 
more and more tenable proposition as our knowledge of the Eastern 
nations grows. The Briges, Dardanians, Mygdones, on or west of the 
Axius, and the Moesians (if accepted as Mysians) might have been left 
behind by not the flowing but the ebbing tide, as Turks still remain after 
the Ottoman retreat. The ^ Thracians in Asia ’ may have been driven 
from their homes on the Strymon by Teucrians and Mysians (Hdt. vii. 75), 
and then chased them back over the Bosporus. A conquest of Thrace 
from the Asiatic side in the (say) fifteenth century b.c. need excite no 
more surprise than the Thracian conquest of Bithynia in the twelfth. 

Is the coincidence of the Pelasgian territory with that subjugated 
by the Mysians and Teucrians a mere coincidence, or is there any other 
evidence of association or affinity between the Pelasgians and those peoples? 
Some partnership may be surmised in the appearance or reappearance of 
bands of Teucrians and Mysians and Phrygians on the move in the Helles- 
pontine region soon after the fall of Troy (Hdt. v. 122, vii. 43; Strabo, 
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565, 572, 680, mainly following Xanthus Lydus) ; they may be supposed 
to have shared in the debacle, which we have put at about that date, of the 
last Pelasgian realm in Thrace. But this synchronism is not precise and 
might be explained away as a mere coincidence in time. 

For a less doubtful connexion through kinship one turns first to the 
criterion of language. Here Herodotus gives help towards at least a 
negative definition. He attests (i. 57) that the Pelasgians living in his 
own time at Creston and at Placia and Scylace, who professed and called 
themselves Pelasgians, and the Pelasgians in other small townships no 
longer so called, spoke a language not Greek, and that in particular the 
language spoken by the Pelasgians of Creston and of Placia was the same 
in both places, but different from that of their neighbours. He argues 
convincingly that these Pelasgians, speaking the same peculiar tongue in 
diverse environments, must be presumed to speak the original Pelasgian 
language, and therefore the original Pelasgian language was not Greek. 
Although, having other, historical, reasons for distinguishing the Pelasgians 
from the Hellenes, he does not infer from these premises that they were 
not Greeks, yet we must almost inevitably draw that conclusion. But it 
is more pertinent to our present quest to note that it follows from his 
testimony that the Pelasgians cannot have been of the same speech, and 
therefore of the same race, as the Mysians, who with the Thracians are 
the most obvious and comprehensive of nations contiguous to their homes 
and known to have had a language of their own. 

In default of any kinship with the Alysians can the Pelasgians be 
connected with their allies and brethren in arms, the Teucrians? Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (v. 13) the Paeonians were Teucrians, and if, as is 
possible, they bordered on Crestonia, they ought on his shewing to speak 
a different language from the Pelasgians. But if, as was argued above, 
the Paeonians are to be included with the Pelagonians in the Xomen 
Pelasgum, this objection loses its force. Similarly, according to Herodotus 
(i. 57) the Pelasgians of Creston dwelt inland of the Tyrrhenians, but 
Thucydides (iv. 109) identifies the Pelasgians of the Athos peninsula, in 
the same region, with ‘ the Tyrrhenians who once settled in Lemnos and 
Athens.’ The equation of Pelasgians with Tyrrhenians is attested also 
by Sophocles and Hellanicus (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 25, 28) and is very 
generally endorsed by the later writers. Dionysius, to be sure, rejects it 
(i. 29), but mainly on the evidence of Herodotus transferred to Italy by 
reading for Creston Croton (Cortona), where it would no doubt have 
more serious import. The Tyrrhenians south of Creston, living (as 
Thucydides says) kotcx iJiKpa TroAiapaTa, might fall into Herodotus’ class of ocra 
oAAa rfgAaayiKa lovTa TvoAiapaTa to ouvopa laETsPaAs, and we may confidently 
believe that Thucydides at least and his contemporaries had better reasons 
for the identification than their critics have adduced for denying it. 

The significance of the equation lies in the possibility that the Tyr- 
rhenians and the Teucrians may prove to be of the same race. Tursha, 
Tursenoi, Tu(r)sci, Etrusci, Teukroi, are near enough to suggest synonymity. 
(If the 6 in Teukroi is an objection, why may Dionysius write Aeukios 
and AeuKavoi?) The Teucrians are in historic times most conspicuous 
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in Cyprus and Cilicia, where Tarcon or Tarchon answers to Tarcho or 
Tarquin in Etruria. The Teucrians and Gergithes of western Asia Minor 
cannot be dissociated from the Teucrians and Gerginoi of Cilicia and 
Cyprus. Pottery of Cypriote character is familiar at Troy. Homer 
records Cilicians on the edge of the Troad. The Cilicians of Cappadocia 
and possibly the Lycaonians (cf. Maiones, Paiones, laones) may supply 
intermediate links. Herodotus (i. gq) derives the Tyrrhenians of Italy 
from Lydia, and the Lydian inscriptions now forthcoming have convinced 
philologists that there is a common element in the Lydian and Etruscan 
languages (J. Fraser, ‘ The Lydian Language,’ in Anatolian Studies-, J. 
Friedrich, Gesch. d. indogerm. Sprachwisse?ischqft, H. \b i, 7; C. D. Buck, 
‘Language of Greece’ in ClPh. XXI. 1926). Of special interest is the 
famous Lemnian inscription {IG. xii. 8. i ; cf C. D. Buck, op. cit.), which 
can no longer be denied to be closely related to the Etruscan ; it is assigned 
to a date not earlier than the seventh century B.c., but it comes from a 
particularly well-authenticated focus of Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians within sight 
of Mount Athos. The scene of the capture of Dionysus by the Tyrrhenian 
pirates (Horn. Hymn, vii) might be laid there, but cannot be fixed. The 
Teucrians with the Mysians overran Thrace, as Herodotus records, from 
the Bosporus to the Adriatic coast, whence according to Hellanicus the 
Pelasgians who founded Etruria crossed the sea to Italy. On the whole 
it might be inferred eikotcov Kai arnrsicov that the Tyrrhenians and the 
Teucrians were one kin which had moved across the Aegean area from 
east to west shedding shreds and leaving traces of its passage. 

Dionysius again protests; arguing from the silence of Xanthus and 
the difference between the languages and institutions of the Lydians and 
the Etruscans he rejects the derivation of the Tyrrhenians from Lydia. 
But the mere silence of Xanthus, the starting-point and limits of whose 
book is unknown, cannot refute the statement of Herodotus supported 
by the linguistic evidence, and the mixed composition and diverse circum- 
stances of the Lydian nation might well account for its difference from 
the Etruscan in speech and customs. One practice, however, may be 
conjectured to have been common to both; the Sekoteuctis which is 
invoked by Xanthus (Strabo, 572) to explain the relation between the 
Mysians and the Lydians, and may be suspected to underlie Herodotus’ 
story of the lots cast to select the emigrants, strongly resembles the 
BEKOTEuais ascribed by Dionysius (i. 23-4) on the authority of Myrsilus of 
Lesbos to the Pelasgians in Etruria and recalls the Italic rite of the ver sacrum. 

In spite, therefore, of Dionysius there seems to be a fair case for con- 
necting the Tyrrhenians with the Teucrians, and if so, the Teucrians 
with the Pelasgians. The latter combination would, it may be added, 
afford on the hypothesis proposed a simple explanation of the appearance 
of Teucer and the Teucrians in Attica and in Crete. 

But these high speculative problems are beyond the scope of the 
present inquiry, which purports to deal only with the Pelasgians and 
lonians in their own proper habitations. J. A. R. Munro. 

Lincoln College, 

Oxford. 
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[plates III, IV, V.] 

The alabaster bowl which is our subject is at present in the possession 
of Dr. J. Hirsch of Geneva and is published with his kind consent. Until 
recently it was in a private collection in Leipzig ; it was presumably 
acquired in the Mediterranean area several decades ago.^ Its principal 
dimensions are : — 

Diam. at top, 22 cm.; h. 8 cm.; greatest depth, 5*5 cm.; diam. of 
the central knob of the base, 4 cm., and of the outer base-ring, 16 cm.; 
h. of arcade, 4 cm. Measurements seem to be based on an inch of about 
2 cm. 

The bowl was worked freehand, without the lathe, and is accordingly 
somewhat uneven and irregular in shape. A deep point in the middle of 
the bottom indicates that the compass was used to control distances. The 
carving was done with some form of knife ; the cutting is plainly visible 
round and between the letters of the inscription (fig. i), at the edges of the 



Fig. I. — Part of the Inscription, enlarged to shew Knife-marks. 


hair, and elsewhere. The drill cannot be distinctly traced, but the surface is 
worn and marks of tooling have almost entirely disappeared. The figures 
and the dragon, on the interior, and most of the exterior were polished ; 
but the ground above the heads of the figures, and the omphalos were left 
dull, and so perhaps were the fields of the exterior arcade. This difference 
of surface finish corresponds to the original polychromy, of which slight 
but unmistakable traces remain, recalling the miniatures of a Purple 
Codex ; details will be given later. 

In shape the bowl reproduces closely a vessel of beaten metal composed 
of two separate parts — the inner actual phiale, and an outer basket in 
which the former lay. The metal origin no doubt was used for libations ; 
the alabaster copy would be a votive offering. The inner phiale is fairly 


^ H. Lamer, Eine spaigr. Schale rnit orphischer illustrations of details at the Akad. Kunstmuseum^ 
Atifschrift, in PhW, 51 (i930» ^53 (note, con- Bonn, Hofgartenstr, 2 . 
elusions generally correct). Negatives and other 
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deep with sharp edge and in the centre is a circular emblema with an 
egg-shaped pointed omphalos of familiar type (fig. 2)." The bottom of the 
basket has a flatter curve, and its sides are more upright and do not reach 
as far as the edge of the phiale, so that this, on the metal original, could be 
conveniently grasped and lifted out. On the bottom of the basket is a 
central knob surrounded by a flattened conical channel; around this 
runs a thick basal ring flattened on the underside, and outside this again is 
a second and larger ring. Knob and inner ring project a little further 
than the outer ring ; the bowl was probably meant to stand not on a hard 
surface but on a soft cushion into which it sank. Immediately outside the 
outer ring, just where base curves up into side, is a third moulding almost 
in three-quarter projection. On it is cut in raised letters a Greek inscription 
of Orphic import. The side of the basket is divided into an arcade; 
through the openings we see the inner phiale with its side curving away 
downwards more sharply. The arcade is bent to follow the curve of the 
basket and thereby its projection grows shallower. Twenty-eight columns 



Fig. 2. — Section of the Bowl. 


are visible, four more are concealed by floating Erotes. The columns 
stand on the inscribed moulding ; they have a primitive, unclassical form : 
thin square bases, the angles sometimes cut away; massive, strongly 
tapered shafts with entasis and no capitals; the flat arches project beyond 
the ends of the shafts. 

The shape of the bowl is tectonically clear and defined, simple and 
solid in the whole and in parts. Provincial in the sense of a clumsy re- 
production from a fine metropolitan model it cannot be called ; it indicates 
rather a skilled if limited art possessed of naive self-assurance. 

In describing the decoration we shall for the moment record the facts, 
omitting all attempt at far-reaching explanation. The Orphic import, 
which is certain, has already been presumed, but we shall arrive at a proof 
of it when we come to the inscriptions. 

Around the omphalos is coiled a fat dragon with small wings and a 
slender tapering lizard’s tail (fig. 3). His head is laid to one side as if 
resting, but he does not sleep ; his eye is wide open. The head is somewhat 
like a lizard’s, but has grinning teeth and small pointed ears, such as are 


2 Z) 5 . s.v. phiala (Pottier) ; Walters, Hist. Anc. Kaibel, p. 105). Such a cup was called ticAti 

Pottery, I, 191, fig. 53; Athenaeus, XI, 103 (ed. P 3 ^av€l 6 ^l?aAos (.When. n(., p. 106, 17}. 
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often found in representations of snakes in Greek art.^ The eye is rounded ; 
the nostrils are indicated but not the tongue. The rounded scales are 
hollowed for some coloured paste (see below) . The omphalos is surrounded 
by an open flower with four overlapping rings of petals, the three inner rows 
of pointed shape. The first lies on the emblema and is double ; between 
the leaves the tops of a lower row are visible. The second and third rows 
encircle the emblema ; in the third the leaves have a sunken central rib ; 



Fig. 3. — The Dragon. 


on the other rows the centre line may have been indicated by a painted 
line. The outermost ring, on the other hand, is composed of long spiky 
leaves which extend almost to the edge of the bowl and which are only 
visible between the figures. 

In the concave interior of the phiale (PI. Ill) stand sixteen naked 
figures, set radially, stiff and frontal, heads under the lip, feet to the 
centre; they are imagined as looking towards the dragon. Four old men, 


® E*g, Matzulewitsch, Byzant. Ant^ T. 2, 3 (early Byzantine silver cup). 
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three young men, and nine young women compose the motley ring. 
.\rms and hands are held schematically in devotional poses. One hand, 
generally the right, rests somewhere near the heart; the other may be 
raised palm outward in the attitude of prayer, but this only happens in 
the case of the men, who therefore are praying on behalf of the women. 
It is rare that the free hand hangs down passively ; women hold it in 
front of the body. Whether elders, youths, and women in any way represent 
family groups cannot be decided, for the figures stand without any visible 
connexion. The men seem to be infibulated, an indication of cult chastity. 
The physical type — one might call it seal-like — is very characteristic ; 
it tallies with the tectonic temperament of the bowl and the fattened 
appearance of the dragon. It gives an impression of thorough-going 
cold-bloodedness, un-Greek and not over-soulful. The figures (fig. 4) have 
thin legs and plump torsos ; the necks are invisible, the heads egg-shaped, 
with sloping and commonplace profiles, straight mouths, and weak chins. 
The women’s breasts are flat and big. On the men the hair is like a flat 
cap ; it is apparently cut to half-length, the edges trimmed. The old men 
have bald foreheads. On the women the hair is parted in front, which 
suggests that it was gathered in a knot behind. Young men and women 
show the same youthful, expressionless type of face (PI. V) ; the old men, 
on the contrary, have wrinkled foreheads, thick brows, hollow cheeks, 
hooked noses, pointed or full beards, and drooping moustaches. The 
features, especially of the old men, are somewhat diflFerentiated, as 
if they were portraits, but this is probably unintentional. We have the 
worshippers of the Dragon-god in lowly nudity praying to him in con- 
gregation; there seem to be no priests. Cult nudity is no unusual 
phenomenon and is expressly attested for the Orphics.^ 

The four Erotes on the exterior of the basket float with knees slightly 
bent and little wings spread out on each side ; they blow long and simply 
represented sea-shells (fig. 5). The free hand, still preserved on one of 
them, was open and raised in front, a gesture which may indicate either 
greeting or rejoicing. The physical type of the Erotes is similar to that 
of the other figures, but with infantile proportions. They are set in 
pairs facing one another and are not trumpeting to the four eorners of 
heaven. They therefore cannot be wind-gods, as Lamer thought, — in any 
case wind-gods are usually depicted as men. We must rather see in them 
youthful heralds of the Dragon-god. 

The inscribed encircling band (fig. 6) is interrupted in four places by 
the Erotes, and these further conceal some of the letters. This defect is 
explained if again we assume a metal prototype, on which the Erotes had 
been soldered afterwards. 

In the decorative uncial script most letters have their customary form; 
we may note, however, the forms of 6, k, h, a, u, 9.^ Few ligatures are 
employed ; once a horizontal stroke indicates the continuity of two words 
wrongly separated by an Eros. There are not a few blunders, which are 


^ J. Heckenbach, de nuditate sacra sacrisgue vinculis, ^ On the form of the n cf. Boeckh’s remarks on the- 
RGVV, ix, 3, 13 (Aristophanes, j\ubes 498). late inscr. from Smyrna, C/C. 3157, 3285, 3386. 
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easily explained as due to faulty and careless copying of the inscription on 
the metal prototype. In dtrEipoua of A and Koaiao of B we have ou for o and, 
the reverse, o for ou. The blunder ttiAettpou for ttiAettopou is not an acoustic 
error, since it is precisely the accented vowel which is the letter omitted ; 
perhaps on the prototype the o was written small within the tt.® The 
text runs as follows ; omissions are supplied in brackets ( ) and E indicates 



Fig. 4. — Figures from the Interior. 


the position of an Eros; the invocation Oeoi marks the beginning, as is 
common in Greek religious inscriptions ; ' 

(A) 0£oi * o0v8Ka 5iV£l(Tai) Kax’ orTT£ipou(v)a laoKpov- E "OAupiTiov 

(B) c5cyAa£ Zev, K6apo(u) y£vvfiTo(p) E 

(C) k^AuOi Tr|A£'rT(6)pou Sivris 6 AiKauy£a kuk(Aov) E 

(D) oupavos T£ yaia te f)V pop9'n E- 

A is a line from an Orphic hymn from which Macrobius ^ quotes a 

^ Cf. Larfeld, Gr, Epig.^ 276. ® Saturnalia I, c. 18,, 12. O. Kem, Orphicorum 

■ Larfeld, 306 f. fragmenta, frg. 237. 
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passage of nine lines with the words Orpheus qiioque, solerti volens intelligi, 
ait inter cetera. ... As he rightly saw, the poem celebrates the Sun-god to 
whom men have also applied the names of Phanes, Eubouleus, Antauges, 
and Dionysos : 

Aicbvuaos 6’ 6Tr6KAf|6r), 
oOvEKa SivEiTai koct’ ocTTEipova iJiaKpov ”OAu(jnrov.® 

Further, Dionysos (the Sun) is so named doro toO SivEioOai Kai TTEpi<pEpecr6ai, 
id est quod circumferatur in ambitum. Compare Macr. I. i8, i8 : Solem Liberum 
esse manifeste pronuntiat Orpheus hoc versu (frg. 239 Kern) : 

"HAios 6 v Aiovuaov s-rriKAriCTiv KaAsouaiv. 

The Oriental doctrine, promulgated in A, B, and C, that the Sun is the 
creative and actuating Spirit in the Universe, was current over the Roman 
Empire in the last days of heathendom.^® Macrobius was writing towards 
the end of the fourth century. If all the Orphic verses in his first book 
were taken by him from a work of Cornelius Labeo, as there is reason to 
suppose, then they would be probably at least a century older. From its 
literary form frg. 237 cannot be dated ; there is no reason to think it later 
than the Orphic poem from which Diodorus (I. ii, 3) cites the verse: 

TouvEKoc |jiiv KaAsouai cDovriTot te Kai Aiovuaov. 

B recalls forcibly lines 3 and 4 of the Orphic fragment we shall discuss 
under C. Possibly we have here the beginning of a hymn which has not 
come down to us. In any case, comparison of the two fragments makes 
clear that under the irpoacovuuia ‘ dyAas ZeO ’ Helios here again is meant. 

C is the opening of an Orphic hymn of which Macrobius {Saturnalia I, 
23, 22 ; frg. 236 Kern) cites the first four lines as proof that the Sun is the 
true divinity of the Orphics : Solem esse omnia et Orpheus testatur his versibus : 

Ka<Au 0 i TTiAETTOpou 6iv9s EAiKauysa kukAov 
oupaviais cnrpocpdAiy^i 7rEpi6po|iov aiEv sAiaacov, 
dyAoE ZeO, Aiovuas, TrdxEp ttovtou, ttoctep 0195, 

"HAie TToryyEVETOp, iravTaioAE, xpvaEocpsyyEs. 

The fragment gives the impression of being roughly contemporary with 
the surviving collection of the Orphic Hymns. These were probably 
composed in the third or fourth century after Christ; at least L. van 
Liempt has shewn that the vocabulary of the Hymns resembles that of 
many works admittedly composed in that age. The neglect of position in 
dyAas ZeO may be an indication of that period. 

D comes from a monologue of the MsAaviTniq f| ao<pfi of Euripides (frg. 484 
Nauck) which was ve^ famous in the ancient world. Melanippe 
relates briefly the Orphic teaching of the creation of the world from the 
World-Egg which opened and formed the vault of heaven from the top of 


® Cf. Hynini Orphici vi, i ; TTpcoToyovov aiOspo- 
TrXayKTov, and 6 : navrq SivriOeis ‘Trrepuyccv pnraTs Kcrroc 

OCTHOV. 

Cumont, Mem. Miss. arch, de Perse, xx, 93. 


De vocabulario hymn. Orph. et aetate, Utrecht, 1930. 
Cf. J. E. Harrison, Themis, 463 f . : ‘The 
priceless fragment of the Melanippe.'' 
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its shell, while the earth grew from the bottom.’-^ Diodorus (I, 7), in a 
passage quoted verbatim by Eusebius {Praep. Evang. p. 20 D), assigns this 
teaching to those who first taught mankind a reverence for the Divine 
(o'l TTpcoTov KaTaSsi^avTEs TiiJiav to 0eiov) ; he finds it again in Anaxagoras, 
and Euripides again, he says, who was a pupil of Anaxagoras, put it into 
the mouth of Melanippe. The quotation then follows. According to 
Philodemos {Orph. frg. 30 Kern), Cleanthes and Chrysippos had previously 
compared Orphic texts with Euripidean passages. The four verses are 
obviously favourite and admired passages from the sacred hymns sung 
at the worship of Orphic communities. 

In a detailed interpretation of the decoration of the bowl we may 



Fig. 5. — An Eros. 

conclude from the inscriptions that the dragon must be the Orphic deity of 
many names frequently mentioned in the verses, who is here depicted in 
the midst of his worshippers. That Phanes did possess dragon form is 
proved by the sneer of the apologist Athenagoras {pro Christianis 20 ; frg. 58 
Kern) : kqi tis av dvOpooTTOS . . . tov cDdvriTa Se^aiTO f\ aco^ia f| axT^^a eyeiv 
SpcxKovTog ; 

Again, in the omphalos we are perhaps to recognise the Egg from 
which Phanes sprang. The rayed wreath can be identified with certainty 
as a representation of the Sun whose light, according to the Orphics, 
radiated from Phanes. From earliest times in the Orient and Europe 

From the World-Egg sprang also Phanes or Orphic frg. 86 (Kern), (piyyos aeAirrov toIov dir^- 

Protogonos, who is accordingly named yoyEvqs arpcmTE XP‘^o5 dOavdroio OdvriTos. Frg. 87, Aap7rp6v 
{Hymni Orph. VI, 2), oycov ^dos dyvov, dq>’ oO oe Odvrixa kikAi^okoo. 
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the Sun-disk has been depicted in the form of an open flower; some 
examples are given in fig. 7.^^ An especially close parallel is the Sun-flower 
on the lintel of the Temple of Sia in the Hauran, dated between 37 and 
32 B.C. 

The date of the bowl can only be determined within wide limits — 
third to sixth century after Christ, for its historical place in art cannot be 
fixed at the moment ; the bowl is an isolated phenomenon and defies classi- 
fication. Later than Justinian we can hardly go, for it is unlikely that 
Orphic congregations continued to exist at a later date. On the other hand, 
the Orphic poem from which verse C is taken cannot well be earlier, as we 
have seen, than the third century of our era. \Ve cannot argue from the 
similarity of arcading on the interior of a silver cup of Constantins II in 
Leningrad, for the motive is common from the third century onwards as 
a border for mosaics, in architecture, and in Kleinkunst. The forms of the 
letters might theoretically provide a means of dating, but this method can 
only be used with caution while so few late inscriptions are published in 
photographs or good drawings. It may be chance that analogies seem to 
be most frequent in North and Central Syria, where similar uncial script 
with even-spaced letters is fairly common exactly between the third and 
sixth centuries; but there are other reasons for assigning the bowl to 
this area. 

The tolerably correct orthography of the verses — its few errors are 
not Latinisms — and the pure Greek lettering, uninfluenced by the Latin 
alphabet, suggest the Eastern Empire. Within the Eastern Empire, the 
Greek areas in the narrower sense of the word are excluded by reason of 
the heavy style, and, especially, the unclassical feeling of the arcade. 
Egypt, Syria, and Anatolia remain. A certain general resemblance to 
Coptic bronze work may be noted, but the human type is not Egyptian; 
it compares more closely with several ivories which may be assigned, in my 
opinion for good reason, to Syria or inner Asia Minor; e.g. the Andrews 
Diptych. Again, thick smooth columns are particularly frequent in 
late times over the Syro-Anatolian area ; so the resemblance of the letter- 
ing we have noted to inscriptions from Syria may not after all be accidental. 
In Syria or in Asia Minor we perhaps should place the home of the Orphic 
community who may have deposited the alabaster bowl, perhaps as a 
votive offering, in their chapel. 

The special importance of the bowl lies in the fact that it is, so far as 
we know, the only representation of a cult-scene, a 5pa3pEvov, from the 
jealously-concealed Orphic mysteries. At some future date it may 
become a significant piece in the history of the art of the Syro-Anatolian 
background. In the whole circle of Greek culture there is scarcely another 


Cf. further Contenau, Man. d'arch. orient. II, 
B05, fig. 563 : Evans, PoM. I, 478, fig. 342 b, 479, 3 ; 
fig- 343; 514^ fig- 371; Hogarth, J/Zi", 1902, 334, 
pi. 12; Reisinger, Kret. Vasenm. T. 2, 13 (interpreta- 
tion incorrect). 

Matzulewitsch, Byz- T. 24. 

E.g. Princeton Exped. to Syria, III, n. 763, 765 


(Kanawat, Leathen) ; 813 (a.d. 605); 842 (a.d. 
59S/9). etc. 

Delbrueck, Consul ardiptychen, X 70. 

E.g. Perrot and Chipiez. IV, 687; V, 200. 

20 Firmicus Maternus, de err. pr. rel. 18, i. — 
Real-Enzyklopodie, s.v. Mysterien, 1324 (Th. 
Hopfner) . 
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instance of sacred texts on a vessel, and therefore we can only guess at 
the purpose of the verses. We may perhaps consider them as passwords in 
use among the faithful.-^ 

The technical observations which occupy the remainder of the paper 
supplement in some measure the description already given, and in con- 
junction with them set the antique origin of the bowl beyond doubt. 
For the chemical and microscopical investigations the kind help of Dr. 
Chudoba, Privatdozent of Mineralogy at Bonn, is acknowledged. The 



Fig. 6, — The InjjCription. 

examination under the ultra-violet lamp followed the methods described 
by Rorimer.^'^ 

The alabaster of the bowl is snow-white and slightly crystalline at 
fresh breaks (fig. 8). Grey veins run through the mass. There are many 
cracks, sometimes so fine as to be visible only with strong magnification. 
The source of this alabaster cannot be determined. A stone which to the 
lay eye appears externally to be entirely identical is found in early Byzantine 
capitals in the Louvre from Rusafa in Syria ; nothing so close seems to 
occur in Egyptian or Mesopotamian alabasters. 

After long and repeated examination what remains of the ancient 
polychromy can be stated with certainty. A light purple appears on the 
omphalos, perhaps also between the figures on the interior, certainly in 
some of the arcades on the exterior. Under the ultra-violet lamp the 
purple patches give a clear difference of tone. On the figures are small 

Real-Enzyklopadie, s.v. Mystenen 1279 fT. Ronmt^r, Cltra-vioUt Rays {Sew York, nj’^t }. 

{O, Kern), 
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traces of black paint : on the eyelashes, between the lips, on the edges of 
the hair, on the whole of the hair of two of the Erotes, between the fingers, 
and on the pubes of some of the men. Linder the microscope the black 
colouring is shown to be charcoal. Lastly, the scales of the dragon are 
hollowed at their inner angles, and the holes filled with a fine compact 
yellow-white substance, which burns without ash and must therefore be 
made of wax or some similar material. Possibly this filling served as the 
ground for a colour, or perhaps gold leaf, but no trace of this can be 
detected. 

The surface is now weathered to a yellow-grey, and seems more 
homogeneous than the interior; on the base the weathering is markedly 
less. In the fresh break on the shoulder of one of the Erotes the ultra- 
violet lamp reveals the weathered-layer as about half a millimetre in 
thickness and of fatty structure. Similarly weathered edges run along the 
cracks ; the cracks assist percolation of water and therefore promote 
weathering. From the amount of weathering it is clear that the bowl has 




Fig, 7. — The Sux depicted as a Flower. 

" ^ - 750 E.c.-AN ard, Seal Cylinders, 369, 

3 ^’ 3 - Gaulish-^^acdonald, 

(' = same as a. 

coin of Itanos— B.U. Coins, Crete, pi. 12, 7. 
f = Coptic textile pattern- r. and A. AIus. Cat. Textiles from Egypt, 11, pi. 3, 308. 

J i™tel decoration from temple at Sia (Hauran), 37-32 B.c — H C Butler S’m-r TT A fi oT.fr ri >• 

-de \ ogue, .S>i> Centrale, Architecture, I, pL 3 :b 2 ssaVd, /?!. tgos't s’ ’ ^ 

long been exposed to the action of the atmosphere and perhaps of damp- 
a peno o several centuries, in the considered opinion of mineralogical 
colleagues who have been consulted. On old Egyptian alabaster vessels 

which were examined for comparison the weathered layer was very similar, 
but no thicker. ^ ’ 

On the interior of the bowl and in a smaller degree on the exterior 
are everywhere traces of scale, a brown, very adhesive substance composed 
o iron 0x1 e and particles of quartz with no other cementing component 
A o method seems to be known whereby this scale may be produced 
artificially without the use of an agglutinant. Some traces of gelatine 
remain frorn moulding the bowl; they show up whitish-blue under the 
Ultra-Violet lamp. 

The authenticity of the bowl has been thus emphasised because it has 
been compared with a group of South Russian forgeries of alabaster 
objects which reached Germany between 1910 and 1920:23 thev are 
rather crude and vulgar things. ^ 


” Eg. Lehner, Germania, 1928, 117 ff'., with illustrations and references. 
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If we now summarise the reasons evoked during this discussion for con- 
sidering the bowl to be antique, it will be seen that they are of decisive 
weight ; 

1. The bowl is made freehand and hence has a very irregular shape. 
A forger would have worked more accurately. 

2. The surface is partly polished, partly dull (in the areas where it bore 



Fig, 8. — Fresh break on Arm of an Eros, enlarged. 

colouring). For a forger, who did not intend to paint the cup, the difference 
would be meaningless. 

3. The addition of the slight and concealed traces of polychromy 
would have been purposeless for a forger. 

4. The weathered layer visible in ultra-violet light indicates that the 
bowl has been in existence for a very long time. 

5. The scale on the surface is of natural origin. 

6. For the whole bowl, and for its details, no prototypes are known 
which a forger could have used. 

Bonn^ R. Delbruegk. 

Utrecht. ^V. Vollgraff. 
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[plate vl] 

Professor J. D. Beazley recently discussed in this Journal (xlix. i flf,) 
a fifth-century Attic relief now preserved in Cairness House, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire. He appended a short account, partly from the pen of 
Colonel C. T. Gordon, of General Thomas Gordon (1788-1841), who 
brought to this country that relief and various other antiquities, and of the 
dispersion of the collection in 1850. The relief, however, remained at 
Cairness, together with two inscribed stelae,^ one of which has not been 
published hitherto, while the other has been regarded as lost. These form 
the subject of the present article. 

My warm thanks are due to the late Professor J. Harrower for calling 
my attention to the inscriptions and supplying me with excellent photo- 
graphs of them, as also to Colonel Gordon for granting me permission to 
publish them and for his hospitality at Cairness, where he kindly gave me 
every facility for examining the stones with a view to verifying and com- 
pleting the texts I had already deciphered from the photographs. 

I 

An Unpublished Decree of a Delian Association 

The inscription is engraved on a stele of bluish-grey marble, 3 ft. 7-i in. 
high, i ft. 4^ in. broad at the top, increasing to i ft. 5I in. at the foot, 3I in. 
thick at the top and 4 in. at the foot. At the top of the obverse was a 
moulding, which has been carelessly hacked away, as has also the inscribed 
surface at the left-hand upper corner. Otherwise the surface is, in general, 
well preserved, save for a deep hole which has destroyed a few letters of 
11. 71-77, some wearing of the left-hand margin, slight breaks here and there 
on the right-hand edge and more serious damage at the foot, affecting 
11 . 88-93. The top surface of the stone has been left rough. The stele 
has seemingly been at some time turned on its back and re-used for some 
purpose. At both ends the reverse is left rough and in it two dowel-holes 
have been sunk, 4 in. in length, i in breadth and about if in depth, 
near to the top and the bottom edge respectively. The central portion 
of the reverse surface has been rendered very smooth by continued friction, 
and near its centre two small circular holes have been cut, apparently 
for the reception of bolts (PI. VI). 

On the obverse face the writing begins 2f inches below the top of the 
stone. The engraver has done his work carelessly and irregularly : some 


JHS . xlix. 4. 
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of his errors are mentioned in the Textual Notes which follow, others in 
the commentary. ^ Some of them he himself rectified by erasing what had 
been wrongly written and inscribing in its place the correct text : such 
erasures are obvious, e.g. in 11. 5, 8, 47, 59, 85, 88. The letters are normally 
about j*;, in. in height ; the free ends of straight strokes are sometimes thick- 
ened, but there are no true serifs or apices. The forms used are A E (with 
short central cross-bar) z M (with the first and fourth strokes almost 
vertical) z (with short central stroke) n n (with the horizontal bar 
extending beyond the vertical strokes) Z (with first and fourth strokes 
almost, or even quite, horizontal) o (with very small circle and vertical 
stroke hardly higher than other letters) a : o and o are somewhat 
smaller than the remaining letters. 

Noteworthy forms of words are; yivoiaai (11. 47, 54), eveksv (1L 30, 
4^? 43)5 ^ocAaTTa (1. 64), MdapKos {passim) ^ pir)5Eig (1. 19) side by side with 
priOeis (1. 58), TipoaToov (1. 25). A marked feature of the spelling is the 
inconsistency shown in the insertion or omission of the ‘ iota subscript.’ 
In the dative singular of the first or second declension it is expressed 52 
times and omitted 13 times, while in the third person singular of the active 
subjunctive it is inserted thrice and omitted five times. Once it is re- 
dundantly inserted (e^ecttcoi, 1. 58). The inconsistency is clearly seen in 
phrases like tuxt] tt] dyaOai (11. 44, 46), dpdi (1. 82). 

The text, so far as I have been able to read and to restore it, runs thus : — 

[AyaSfii Tuxa^* Ttti - - - dpxovTog. fvcbiJiri toO ev Af)X]cpi Koivoy BripuTioov 

TTociEiSco]- 

[viacTToov EtJiTropGojv Kal vauKAfipcov [koX ^ySox^cov. TiTEiSf); TTpoaSeoiiEvris Tfjg 
ou- 

[v66ou TTOpcov Eig Tjfiv auvTeAEiav toO oikou kqi sig Tf]v dTr6Soai(v) toSv auTooi 

EuxpriaTrm[e]- 

[vcov xP'npdrcov, iva a]fi ijlovov xd '4ri9ia6£VTa Aa^Jipdvr) xfiv KaOfiKOuaav 
ca/vTEAeiav 

5 [dAAd Kai 01 dAAoi], to Tfjg ctuvoSou OscjopoOvTEg euauvdAAaKTOv, \xr] oKvripoog 
EXcocri 

[sig xd auii9£p]9vxa xoTg Koivoig Eauxoug £Tn5i86vai, v. MdapKog Mivdxiog Ze^- 
[xou Tcoyaiog]^ dvrip KaAog Kai dyaOog urrdpxcov xai xd te xrpog xoug Osoug eO- 
[a£|36og SiajKEipEvog Kai xd Trpog xf]v crevoSov 9iAo56^ccg, Kai iSiai Kai koivei 
9 iA[o]- 

[So^Ei ojiTGog f] xrpoOEaig auvxripriOT] xoO koivoO Kai Kaxd xd TTpO£'9q9iaiJi£v[a] 

10 [auvx£]A£aOf)i 6 olKog Kai xov xe tokov etteScokev ttoAuv Ka[i] ovvrjyuiEv- 
[ou o]d Trpo£uxpf]aTr|(a)£v 5 ia 96 pou xoig ETri xfiv KaxaaKEufjv xoO xeije- 
youg X£ipOTovrjO£[i]aiV; wv Se oKoAouOog Eauxooi Kai ExriSoaiv £Tr[oi]- 
[fjjaaxo Tcoi koivgoi SpaxP^v ETrxaKiaxiAicov, exi 5 e Kai irapaKE- 
[kJAtikev ocTTavxag f]iidg ETii xfjv Ouaiav, f\v TrapEaKEcaa- 
15 xai Toig OEoig ettixeAeiv UTTEp xfjg ctuv 65 ou Kai ETri xijv Eax[(a]- 
CTiv, ETToyyEAAExai Se Kai sig \Ug> to Aoittov xfiv aaxf|v £x[^^] 
aipEoiv dsi xivog dyaOoO Trapaixiog EasuOai xcoi Koivcor 6Trco[g] 

[o] 0 v Kai f] auvoSog 9 a(vr|T 0 ^i xiiJicoaa xoug dyaGoug xoov dv 5 - 

[p] cov Kai [jiri 5 ETrox£ AenTO[i£vr| Kaxd tJirj 5 £v[a K](^(ip6v ev yd- 

J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 
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20 [pijTos arroSoaei, r. dyaOfji TuyT)!, 5 £ 56 x 0 ai tcoi Koivabi £TTaiv[8]- 
[a]gi MdapKov Mivaxiov Ie^tou 'Pcopaiov Kai TTjv t£ ETiay- 
[y£]A(av, f|v Tr£Tro;r)Tai cpiAoSo^cov eis to koivov, 9iAo9p6vco[s] 

[d]'iTo 5 E^acj 0 ar 8 £ 66 a 0 ai 5 ’ oCtcoi tottov £v Tfji auAf^i, 6v (dv) au- 
[tJos pouAriTai, £is dvdOEoiv dvSpidvTos, f] ev dAAcoi tottcoi, co[i] 

25 [d]v auTOs Kpivr]i, ektos tgov vaoSv Kai toov irpoaTOcov, Kai ev tw [is]- 
[p]coi TOTTOV, 6v dv auTOS OsArji; eis dvd 0 Ecriv ypanTHS Ei- 
Kovos* ETnypa9ria£Tai 5 ’ etti toO dvSpidvTos ‘'To koivov BripuT[i]- 
oov TToaEiBcoviaaTobv EiJnropcov Kai vauKAfjpoov Kai EySoy^oov 
dv£ 0 r)K£V MdapKov MivaTiov Ie^tou Tcoiaaiov TpaTTE^iTri- 
30 [v] Tov EauTCOv EbEpyETTjv dpETfiS EVEKEv Kai £[u]voias, fis £XCo[v] 

[ 5 ]i£teAei eis to [kJoivov.” ’'EcTTai Se Kai ettI Tfjs ypairTrs eiKovos 11 auTT] 
[£]Triypa97]. 'YTrapy^Tco 6 e auTooi Kai kAioio ep pev tois TTooiSeiois 
pETa TTiv ToO 0 UTOU, EV Se Tolg dAAais ctuv 65 ois irdoais ttpcaD- 
TOKAiaia. ’Ay£a 0 co 5 ’ aoToO Kai r]p£pa Ka 0 ' EKaaTov EviauTov p[£]- 
35 TO TT^V TTOpTrflV TCOV ’AwAAcOVElCOV Trj SyopEVT] f]PEpg; K[ai] 

EV TauTT] £TTiKAf)Tous dyETGO 6uo, oOs dv auTos pouAriTai; etti- 
Tl 0 £p£VOU 8' gUTCOl CrT£9dvOU, COl £C 7 TE 9 dvCOa£V TTjV au- 

vo 5 ov, £p pEv Toig TToctiSeiois dvayopEu 0 riToo 'To koivov c5‘t[e]- 
[9]avoi xp^cjcoi crr£9dvG0i MdapKov Mivotiov Ie^tou dpsTfis 
40 [eJvekev Kai Euvoias, f\s ex^^ SioteAeT Eig to koivov, tuxTI 

ya 0 fji”* £Ti 5 e Tfji auToO f|p£pai "To koivov crTE9avoi MdapKov 
MivdTiov Ze^tou, dysi v'' 6’ oCtooi Kai f]pEpav Kai vOv Kai sis t 
TOV dsi xpovov dpETfjs £V£K£v Kai Euvoias, fis h'x^^ Siote- 
Aei eis to koivov, TUX'!] tt] dya 0 fii”* ev 5 e tois koto pf^va cjuvo- 
45 5 ois “To KOIVOV aT£9avoT xpvaobi crT£9dvcoi MdapKov MivdTiov 2 £[^]- 

[t]ou, ovTa EUEpyETrjv Tf,s auvoSou, tu[x]^ tt] dya0fii''- a(i) Se dvay[o]- 
[pJeOoeis d£i Tcov crT£9dvcov yiv£a 0 cocrav psTa tov 5 f]pov. [’Ays]- 
[t]co Se Kai Ka 0 ’ EKdcrrriv Tropirfiv ettikAtitov Eva. "'Eotgo Se Kai dA[£i]- 
[TjoupyriTos TrdoTjS dayoAias Kai 5 aTTdvriS Trdoris. ^Ay£a 0 co 6' auTo [0 Ka]- 
50 [ 0 ]' EKaoT-Qv EviauTov EIS diravTa tov ypovov poOs ev tois ^AttoAAoo- 
VEiois T'Q TTOpTTT], Tf|v £Triypa9Tnv Eycov ttivSe* "To koivov BripuTicov 
[TToJaEiSooviacrrcov uirEp MadpKou MivaTiou toO Ie^tou/’ ''Ottoos 5 e to 5 £ 6 o- 
pEva Tipia TTapd Tfjs cruvoSou MadpKooi SiapEVT] koto to SiKaiov sis 
TtdvTa TOV xpdvov Kai yivcovTai ttoAAoI 3riAcoTai toO 9iAo5o^eTv eis Tf][v] 

55 auvo 5 ov, EiSoTEs aOTf]v euxpticttov odaav Kai pf] povov '9ri9i3opEv[r|v] 

[t]ois EUEpyETais Tas [Ka] 0 riKoOCTas Tipds, dAAd cnT£u6ouaav, 6 eotiv d- 
[vJayKaiOTaTOv, ottcos dv diSioi SiapEvcoai toTs EUEpysTais oci 5 o 0 £iaai Ti- 
[p]a{, prj 0 Evi E^Ecrrcoi, pilT^ iSicott]! pt^te dpyovTi, pf]T£ eitteIv PT1t[e] 

[yjpd'yai cbs 5eT tgov SeSopevgov Tipcov p£Ta 0 £ivai f| d9£A£iv f) dKup[ 6 v] 

60 [t]i TTOifjaai Trapd toSe to 9'n9iapa, fi 6 ypd^/as ri 6 Eirras f) 6 dvayvo[us] 
[fj] 6 Trpo 0 £is fi d ETTix^ipoTovTiaas f] 6 ypd^as ri 6 Trpc 0 £is E^cbAris eit] 

[aJuTos Kai to T£[Kv]a auTOu, tois Se toOto ETTiTripoOai £iri Kai piou Kai 
TEKVGov Kai UTrapxdvTGOv ovriois, Kai Eiri auTois ao^i'^eadcci Kai KaT[d] 

[y]f]v Kai KOTO 0 dAaTTav' Kai 6 Trapd TauTa Troif|aas diroTivETCo 
65 Spaypds aT£9avr]96pous E^aKiCTyiAias lEpds toO TToa£i6Go- 

yos Kai CttoSikos saTco tgoi dSiKoupsvGor opoioos Be Kai 6 dpxiOig- 
a[Tr]s, 6 dp pfi rroiTiarii tcov TipocrTETaypEVGOv, 69 £iA£Tco 
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TO ICTOV ETTITIHIOV Kcd EOT CO UTToSlKOS TGOl dSlKOUfJlEVCOl. ToiS 

Be TrpO)(£ipia0Elai kotcc tov vopiov j3ouTp6cpois 5i56cr0co<jav 
70 TTapd Tcov dsi £v dpxf^i ovicov dpyupoTaiJiicov Kai sis tov UTTcp 
MadpKou T^o^TT[£u]ovTa (3o0v Spayiial ekotov 'n'EVTi^KovTa, 

5i56a6c:oaav [Se Toi]g auTOig koI £15 tt^v 0Tro5o)('qv, f\v ttoiei- 
[tJoi to KOivov [uTTEp MjadpKou kqt’ EviauTov, dAAai Spaxucci 
[ajKOTov TTEVTf) [kovto* oi 5£ j3]ouTp6cpoi AaBovTE^ TO TrpoyEypappE- 
75 vov dpyupio[v TTO^TTEjuETcocjav PoOv Kai tt]v EaTiaoiv ttoiei- 

[a]6coaav KaT[d to yf|](picT}ia, Kai Aoyov diroSoTooaav ypartTOV 
d)v dv X£[i]picyco[o’iv] ev tcjOx TTpcoTcoi GxjXhoycox, 6$ dv yEvriTai ije- 
[tJo Tf]V \JlTObO)(r]V' Edv Se TIS TCOV X^'pOTOVrjBgVTCOV pOUTpO- 
[9]cov nf| TTOificrT] Ti TCOV Trpo(cr)T£Tayp£vcov auTcoi; 69 £iA£Tco 5 pa- 
80 xi ^^5 icpds ToO HoaEiScovos x^^^^S Kai uttoSikos eotco tgoi 

d 5 iKouii£vcor ol Se |jif| Troif]cravT£s ti tcov ev tcoiSe tcoi '9ri9(cr- 
liaTi KaTaKEXcopicriJiEvcov EcjTcoo-av psv Kai t-q dpdi evo- 
yoi, TTpocrayyEAAETco Se auTous ^ai d PouAoijievos tcov 6 iaa[i]- 
[t]cov oIs e^EOTiv* 6 5 e dpxiOiaaiTris dsi 6 ev dpx[fii d)]v Eiaay£T[co] 

85 TOV KOTnyopov Kai tov dTioAoyoupEvov Kai dvaBiSoTco 4;fi9ov 
toTs OiaaiTais' . . ENAA[ . toO eOJOuvopevou IoTco tcoi Trpoaay- 
yeiAavTi, Ko[iiaaiJievou toO [oOJtoO to TpiTOv pepo^ toO eia- 
TTpayOevTos* ecxv 5 e ti [6 apyiOiaoJiTris ljif| Troiricrei, eotco KaT' au- 
[t]o0 f) £iaayy£A[ia, £TT£i 5 dv iSicoTjrjS y£vr|Tai, koto to auTd* dva- 
9 ^ [ypJavpdTco 5e 6 dpx[iOiaaiTr|S to vpf)]9iapia £i$ crTi^Ariv AiOivrjv Kai 

[OeJtco ev Till ay[Af]i - tov ev tcoi erri Cl)ai 5 piou EAA. 

. . . OAinMn[ - - - - - - - - t 6 5e £1^] TauTa TeAEopa 56Tcoaav 01 
[ev djpxrj 6 vT[e 5 dpyupoTayiai]. 

Textual ^\otes. — L. i. See commentary. — LI. 2/3. Possibly au[v| 65 ou should be read. 
— L. 3. The final v of ctTroSoo-iv is omitted. After tg)v I seem to see aOxoci, though 
auTTii is also possible : the latter would be grammatic^tlly correct, but the former might 
be due to the use of koivov in 1. i. — L. ii. The engraver has written -ttiZev Siayopoy. — 
L. 16. The engraver began to write uaTepov instead ol to Aomov : after two letters he 
realised his error, but did not erase them. — LI. 19 '20. Possibly xa[p'i]Tos, — L. 23. dv has 
been omitted: that it should have been inserted follows fioin its occurrence in 11 . 25, 
26, 36. — L. 26, I am uncertain whether OeAt] or 6eAr|i should be read : a space follows, 
in which the engraver apparently wrote M. — LI. 29 '30. The break of the word TpaTre3iTr|v 
at the final v is strange, but appears certain. — L. 31- I retain [SJietAei, which is clear 
on the stone, though it is hard to resist the conviction that [SJiqteAei was intended, as in 
11 . 40, 43. — L. 32. I hesitate between ijiev and ev pev. — L. 35. I am not sure whether 
’AttoAAcoveioov (cf. 1. 50) or 'ATroAAcovieicov is written herc.-'-L. 42. "Ayeiv has been engraved 
instead of dyei : at the end of the line t is written, but rcpeateci at the beginning of 
1 . 43.— L. 46. The I of cd has been accidentally omittecl. — LI. 60, 61. See commentary. — - 
LI. 71 76. A hole in the stone has destroyed a few letters in each of these lines, but the 
restorations proposed may, I think, be regarded as certain.— L. 79, The stone has 
TTpoTETayiiEvcov, which is not impossible; but I think that irpoaT- was intended, as in 
1 . 67. — LI. 86, 89 '93. Sec commentary.— L. 88. The engraver has written instead 

of -ar|i, either by an orthographical error or forgetting that the clause is intrccduced not 
by ei but by sdv. 

We have here the sole surviving decree of the Delian Society of Posei- 
doniasts from Berytus (Beyrout) on the Phoenician coast. The existence 
of this society has long been known and its history has been frequently 
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discussed upon the basis of the epigraphical and archaeological remains 
which constitute our sole evidence. In 1 883 S. Reinach collected the known 
inscriptions relating to it [BCH. vii. 466 ff.) and described the architectural 
and sculptural finds made during his excavation of its club-house {op. cit. 
462 ff.). A quarter of a century later fifteen fresh texts, discovered in 1904, 
were published by L. Bizard and P. Roussel {BCH. xxxi. 444 ff.), and the 
latter scholar in 191 1 confirmed by new and cogent arguments tfie identifi- 
cation, previously advocated by Eckhel and Rou\'ier, of ‘ Laodicea in 
Phoenicia’ with Berytus, thus throwing fresh light upon the Delian Berytians 
{BCH. XXXV. 433 ff.), and in 1916 gave a succinct but admirable account 
of the Society in his work Delos colonie athenienne (Paris, Fontemoing), 74, 
90 ff. But the fullest and most detailed discussion is that by Ch. Picard, 
substantially completed in 1911 though not published until 1921 {BCH. 
xliv. 263-3 1 0 5 serving as an historical companion to his exhaustive report 
on the excavation of the group of buildings, lying on the hill north-west of 
the Sacred Lake, which composed the Poseidoniasts’ establishment.'^ No 
fresh materials have, so far as I know, subsequently come to light, but 
\V. A. Laidlaw has conveniently summarised our knowledge of the Society 
in his History of Delos (Oxford, 1933), 212-20.^ The interest of these 
discoveries is well emphasised by Picard, who claims that ‘ nul edifice 
ancien, ni groupe d’edifices, n’est jusqu’ici connu par les fouilles, qui 
puisse etre compare precisement a celui des Poseidoniastes de Berytos ’ 
(p. 267), and again that ‘a ma connaissance, il n’a pas encore ete 
decouvert, ailleurs qu’a Delos, un etablissement marchand qui soit en 
meme temps un centre de cultes etrangers, et dont on puisse tout a la fois, 
sur le terrain, reconstituer le local, et, par les inscriptions, restituer plus 
ou moins I’histoire ’ (p. 264). Our knowledge of this important society is 
substantially enriched by the present decree, which therefore calls for a 
some^vhat detailed commentary. 

The full official title of the Association is to koivov tgov sv Af|Acp BripuTicov 
rrocjEiScoviacTToSv EiiTTopcov Kai vauKAfipcov Kai lySoysGov, and this, with the 
omission of the unnecessary phrase tcov ev AfiAcp, is used in 1 . 27 of our 
decree (for 1 . i see commentary) ; in 1 . 51 the shorter title to koivov BripuTicov 
TToCTEiScoviaaTwv occurs, while elsewhere in the document the generic term 
KOIVOV appears twelve times and the more specific auvo6os nine times. 
The members, however, are called OiaoiTai ( 11 . 83, 86), not auvoSlToi, 
and its President is entitled apyiOiaoiTTis ( 11 . 66, 84, 88, 90).^ A totally 

2 Exploration archeologique de Delos, \l, (Paris, (Leipzig, 1909), and are discusbcd in Ziebarth's 
Boccard, 1921). Cf. Roussel, op. cit. 214, 223, 287, recent work Beitrage zur Geschichie des Seeraubs und 
3 ^^ 3 ' 3 - 9 * BCPL XXX. 610 fT., Laidlaw, History of (Hamburg, 1929), 93 H, ; cf. exem. 74. 

Dilos, 236 f., 289 f., Durrbach, Choix, pp. 198 f., W. S. ^ Cf. E. Ziebarth, Beitiage rjir Geschichte des Seeraubs, 
Hellenistic Athens, <^(^1. 95: \on der Verfas.sung der Ber>ticr kennen wir 

Cf. also V. von Schoeffer, RE. iv. 2495, F. ^^enig, da nicht einmal ein Dekret von ihnen erhalten 
Durrbach, Choix des inscriptions de Delos, Nos. 72, ist. 

1 18, 1 19, P. Roussel, Delos (Pans, 1925), 17. The ^ Thus Picard's statement >op. cit. 271), ‘On 
Poseidoniasts make a frequent appearance in the notera que la communaute marchande de Berytos, 
standard \s oiks on the Greek associations, E. Ziebarth, bien qu'administree par un cpxiSiaaiTris ne 
Das griechische Vereinsivesen (Leipzig, 189G), and F. prend pas le nom de thiase: elle est toujours 
Poland, Geschichte des gnechischen Veremsveesens designee sous le nom de koivov’, must be modified 
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distinct society is that of the Italian rfoaeiScoviacTTai resident at Delos, 
who usually combined in common action with the 'Epiaaicrrai and the 
'’ATroAAcoviaoTai,^ while the Delian koivov tgov Tupioov 'HpaKAeiaToov also 
accorded to Poseidon a subsidiary cult/ and other associations for the 
worship of Poseidon, alone or in conjunction with other divinities, meet us 
at Thasos and in the great trading centre of Rhodes.^ 

The Tyrian association mentioned above consisted only of IpTropoi Kai 
vauxAripoi, while those Berytians who, between 187 and 175 b.c*, erected 
a statue of Heliodorus, the minister and later the murderer of Seleucus I\", 
describe themselves as 01 ev Aa[o5iK£iai] Tqi ev OoiviKrii eySoyEis Kal va[\JKAripoi] 
[Choix^ 72). The Berytian Poseidoniasts, on the other hand, always use 
the triple designation epTropoi Kal vauKAripoi Kai sySoyEig, which has been fully 
discussed by Picard.^ 

The first paragraph of the decree states its occasion and its purpose. 

(LI. 1-20.) [To good fortune. In the archonship of — ^ — . Resolution of the 
Delian^ Society of Worshippers of Poseidon from Berytus^ merchants and shippers 
and warehousemen. Inasmuch as^ when the Association required funds for the 
completion of the chapel and for the repayme^it of the moneys which had been lent to it^ 
in order that not only the resolutions passed may receive their due completion but that 
the others also^ in view of the fair dealing of the Association^ may not be hesitant 
to give themselves up to the interests of their societies^ Marcus Minatius, son of Sextus, 
a Roman, being a good man and true, piously disposed towards the gods and inspired by 
a love of glory in his dealings with the Association, both individually and corporately, 
seeks glory by securing that the purpose of the Society may be safeguarded and that the 
chapel may be completed in accordance with the resolutions previously passed, and 
contributed the interest to a large amount and, after collecting the sum which he ad- 
vanced as a loan, [gave this) to those who were elected to carry out the construction of 
the precinct, and, being consistent with himself, also made to the Society a contribution 
of 7000 drachmas, and has further invited us all to the sacrifice, which he has prepared 
to discharge to the gods on behalf of the Association, and to the banquet, and promises 
that for the future also, maintaining the same attitude, he will always be responsible 
for some good to the Society ; in order, therefore, that the Association too may make it 
clear that it honours those who are men of worth and never fails on any occasion in 
the rendering of thanks, etc. 

How the decree opened I cannot determine with certainty. There 
may possibly have been some phrase — e.g. dyaOni Ti/yrii or a date-formula — 
on the moulding at the top : if so, it perished when the moulding was 
hacked away, and the left-hand portion of 1. i also suffered irreparable 
damage at the same time. I can be sure only of koivo followed by one 
letter, of which the existing vestiges suggest Y, and preceded by I, before 

so far as the last clause is concerned. I omit from the Laid! aw, op. cit. 202 ff. 
reckoning the two passages ( 11 . 33, 44) in which ^ Durrbach, Choix. 85 1. 39. 

cTuvoSos, like ovXAoyos ( 1 . 77), denotes ‘ meeting’. ® Poland, 60, 194, BCH. liii. 337 ff. 

The term used in 1. 6 for societies in general is Koivd, ® BCH. xliv. 272 ff. Cf. Poland, 107 ff., Stockle, 
For the meaning of koivov see Poland, 163 ff., BE. Suppl. iv. 157 ff., P. Jouguet, Bull. Inst. Fr. 
E. Kornemann, RE. Suppl. iv. 915 ff. ; for ooveSos, Arch. Or. xxxi. 12 ff., F. Oertel, g^Sav. 1 . 571 ff., 
ovvoSiTTi^, Poland. 158 ff., for 9 iaaos, OiaoiTris, SiaocoTris, J. Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece, i ff., 
Poland, 16 ff. E. Ziebarth, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Seeraubs, 45 f. 

* Roussel, Delos col. ath. 76 ff., 90 note 3, 274 f, 
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which comes an O or n : of the traces of letters earlier in this line I can 
make nothing. If koivoO is the correct reading (and the dative koivooi, 
which we should antecedently expect in such a position, governed by 
65 o^£ or SsSoyeai, seems to be out of the question), the formula must, I 
think, be something like [fvcbiiri (or 4;Ti9io’iia) toO sv AtiAJcoi koivoO, which 
can be paralleled in two decrees dating from about the middle of the second 
century b.c., one from lasus, rvoopri toO koivoO tocv rrspi tov Ai6vu[ctov 
T£ x]viTcov . . . ’EmiSf) ktA. (Michel, 1014), and one from Teos, Yfi9io-|ra 
’ATTaAicTTCov. fvcbpri toO koivoO tcov ’ATTaAiOTCov. ’EtoiOti ktA. [OGI. 326; cf. 
IG. ii-. 1350). Since this does not fill the line, we may suppose that it was 
preceded by a dating phrase, relating probably to the Athenian eponymous 
archon, with or without the dyaOhi TuyTii of which the Poseidoniasts seem 
to have been enamoured ( 11 . 20, 40, 44, 46). If this is so, the words pre- 
ceding £tt£i5t) (1. 2) constitute a title and not a portion of the actual decree : 
this, however, causes no difficulty, for, apart from the two examples just 
quoted, guild-decrees occasionally open with imiSfi {e.g. Michel, 993, 
I on) and frequently with £TT£i6fi preceded by the phrase 6 5 £iva £i-n:£v 
{e.g. IG. ii'A 1256, 1258 9, 1264, 1272, 1279, 1285) or by the date and the 
proposer’s name {e.g. IG. ii“. 1270, 1273, 1277, 1282 3, 1287): in the 
present case, the proposer’s name must have been omitted, a not in- 
frequent phenomenon in decrees of this class {e.g. IG. ii^. 1254, 1261, 1297, 
1303 4, Michel, 1013 ,'4, 1016 '7, OGI. 326).^° 

Of the title of the Society and of the use of the terms koivov and o-uvo5os 
I have already spoken. The restorations at the beginnings of 11 . 211 are, 
I hope, substantially correct : xpripcircov is too long to replace rropcov in 1 . 3, 
but Siatpopoov (cf. 1. ii) might be written instead of xpruadrcov in 1 . 4. In 
the same line I restore iva as being shorter than ottoos, which is used in 11 . 9, 
1 7, 52 ; a similar variation is not uncommon {e.g. IG. ii'^. 1 299. 1 7, 25, 37, 43) . 

The nature of the oTkos (11. 3, 10) which the Poseidoniasts are anxious to 
complete is not quite certain. The phrase oikos vauKAf)poov occurs in several 
documents from the Euxine area to denote a shippers’ society, and at 
Magnesia on the Maeander a guild of puaTai bears the title 6 i£p6s oIkos 
T wv Ev KAi6covi.^^ In our decree, however, the word clearly designates 
some part of that complex of buildings which formed the Poseidoniasts’ 
establishment and reminds us of the inscription in which the Association 
dedicated, about iio 09 b.c., t6[v oIkoJv kqI ttiv otocxv koi tA xP'n'^''"npicc 
OeoIs TiaTpiois.^® We cannot say whether the oikos mentioned in the 
Cairness decree is the same as that to which the dedication refers, nor 
yet whether it is one of the four chapels which have been brought to 
light by the excavation of the site.^^ The meaning of the words okos and 


For the formulae of guild-decrees see Larfeld, 
Handbuch., i. 542 fi'., ii. 818 IT., G>. Epigr.^ 420 fT. 

At 'Tomi (Waltzing, Cor/7. /jz-o/. ui. 78f.,Xos.2i7 f., 
IGRom, i. 604), Xicomedia {IGRom. iii. 4) and 
Amastris {BCH. xxv, 36) : cf. Poland, 114. 

Inschr. v. Magn. 117: cf. Poland. 83*, 132, 541. 
Distinct from this usage of the word is that which 
appears in the phrase 6 AeksAeioov oikos ( 5 /C. 92 1 . 


33, 42 : see Wade-Gery's discussion in ClQii, xxw 
131 tT). 

Durrbach, Choix, Xo. 119. Poland's doubt 
(p. 462*) about the reading is due to his having 
had before him only the first edition of the text. 

See the references given above in footnote 2, 
especially Durrbach, p. 198. 
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o’lKia in guild-inscriptions has been discussed in detail by Poland, 459 ff., 
who holds that oIkos may denote meeting-place (\’ersammlungshaus) or 
treasury or chapeld^ 

The clause introduced by i'va ( 11 . 4 6) must be related to that which 
follows rather than to that which precedes, and serves to indicate the purpose 
which inspired Minatius’ benefaction. Tricpijoijai, (d. 4, 9, 55 > 

60, 76, 81, 90) are freely used in decrees of societies as well as in those of 
states, side by side with 5 oKeGo, 56 ypa ( 1 . 20) : with the phrase used in 
1 . 4 we may compare /G. ii^. 1301. 8 [ottoos CTUvTgXejaOEi ra £'4ri(piCTiJie[va]. 
In the two lines which follow (5 6) we have a blend of common formulae — 
in the phrases iva Kai ot dAAoi and savTous eiTiSiSovai — with touches 
of originality, such as the substitution of the rare OsoopoOvTes for the normal 
EiSoTEs, the use of the term evCTuvdAAaKTos and of the phrase oKvripcos 
£X£iv with an infinitive, and the curious turn by which Alinatius’ gener- 
osity is represented as designed to stimulate club-loyalty in general (toT? 
Koivols, not Twi Koivwi) rather than loyalty to the Poseidoniasts in 
particular. 

To Marcus Minatius I can find no reference elsewhere : the nomen 
gentilicium, probably derived from the Oscan name Minatus {RE. xv. 1765), 
is a rare one, and does not appear in J. Hatzfeld’s list of Italians whose 
presence in Delos is epigraphically attested. -- To Hatzfeld’s full and able 
account of the history, composition, activities and organisation of the 


For the meaning ‘ chapel ' he cites IG. vii. 2233, 
IBM. 813, BCH. V, 45o(- IG, ix(i). 89) ; we may 
add IG. ii“. 2337. 32, SIG. 985. 5. The recently 
discovered decrees of the Egyptian auyyEcopyoi refer 
to a sum devoted eis olKc6opr)V yupvaaiou xai oikou 
{Bull. Soc. Arch, Alex. vii. 66 f., 11 . 5^ 21: cf. 6, 
9, 24), and an oIkos also appears in a decree 
of the Amphiaraistae at Rhamnus [IG. ii“. 1322. 
3 )- 

See Poland, 335. 

1' Gf. e.g. IG. ii-. 338. 22, 360. 64, 1252. 19, 1259. 
7, 1278. 6, iv. 748. 16. 

See Poland, 496**, and especially A. Kuenzi, 
'EttISoctis (Berne, 1923), which contains a full 
discussion, historical and linguistic, of the ettiScceis 
of the Greek states, but does not extend its surr ey to 
those of the Greek associations. The object of 
eTn6i6dvai here (1. 6) and in a number of cases 
collected by Kuenzi, 60 f., and Larfeld, Handbuch, 
i. 494 (= Gr. Epigr.^ 363), is iotuTcv (- ttiv, - toOs), 
and the phrase is either used absolutely or followed 
by a simple infinitive or by ds or irx\ governing 
a noun or to with the infinitive. Similar to the 
present expression is SEG. lii. 710. 5 (Methymna), 
£Tri6£6c^KcT£S eauTcOs ds tcx auvcpepovTa tcO Snpou 
Other examples, taken from guild-records, are IG. ii“. 
1309a 6 (us), 1326. 39 (£is), 1328. 25 (absol.) and 
perhaps 1331. 13. In 1 . 10 of the Cairiiess decree we 
have ETTESocKev tckov (for this special usage see Kuenzi, 
61 f.) and the word is freciuently followed by sums 


of money {IG. ii-. 1263. 18, 1277. ii, 1301. 6, 1322. 

11, 1325. 22, 1326. 12, 15, SEG. i. 330/?, iii. 121, 
BCH. xlvii. 373) or other objects {IG. li'. 1297. 4): 
elsew'here it is used absoluteK (/G. ii“. 1301, 16, 1322. 

12, 1328. 2), as equivalent to E-n-i6oCTiy (- oeis) TTonioOa 
(Gairness decree, 1 . 12, SEG. vi 59. 18, vii. 74. 3). 
The purposes of public ettiSccteis are classihed bv 
Kuenzi (67 ff.) as (a) military needs, {b) public 
buildings, (c) religious objects, {d) corn supplies and 
(f) financial requirements : those of the associations 
are mainly for buildings and repairs, whether sacred 
or secular. Gf. L, Robert, BCH. Ivii. 505 ff, A. 
Wilhelm, Melange:^ Gloiz, 899 ff. 

The adjective occurs also in Plutarch, de 
audiendo, 10, Ptol, Tetrab. 165, and Eustathius, 
Opusc. 2. 16 (ed. Tafel, 1832), and the adverb in 
LXX. Prov. XXV. 10, Origen, \'ii {Patrol. Graeca, 
xvii). 236 B, Hcsychius, s.v. and Zonaras. 

I know no epigraphical parallel ; in [Dem.] 
28 w e have Trpos tcx ToiaOra 6<vr|pobs 5 iQKuc 70 ai and in 
Basil, Epist. xiv. I {Patrol. Graeca, xxxii. 275 B), 
OKvripcbs npis to ttioteOeiv. 

Quite diflhrent is the meaning of tcx xoivd in 
IGRorn. iv. 293 ii. 3 [£Tri 5 j 5 ojus pev earov T9 irpos tcx 
Koivd aTrou 5 fjt Koi 9iAoTipiai. 

BCH. xxxvi. 5 ft'., 218. Two sons of a certain 
McxapKos are found in the list of contributors to a 
certain construction carried out by the Association 
{BCH. xliv. 309). 
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body of Italian residents at Delos I have nothing to add.”"^ The repetition 
cpiAoSo^cos . . . <piA[o5o£8i ( 11 . 8, 9) is inelegant, but I am confident that the 
verb, which recurs in 1 . 54, is rightly restored.-^ The phrase Kai ISiai Kai 
KoivEi (1. 8), borrowed from the language of state decrees, occurs not 
infrequently in those of societies with reference to individual and corporate 
benefactions. In 1 . 10 I restore [auvTsjAEaOfji 6 oIkos on the basis of the 
phrase tJ-tiv auvTsAeiav toO o’ikou used in 1 . 3 - 

Loans might be made to a society without interest — e.g. IG. iP. 1329. 16 
Trpo£U)(pT]crTr|K£v Ss Kai 6id90pov TrAsovctKis otokov (cf. SEG. iv. 473 ) — 
as in the present instance, a claim to interest might be waived. For 
etteScokev ( 1 . 10) see footnote 18 above: for the use and position of ttoAOv 
we may compare BCH. liii. 340 afiv te Sa-n-dvriv ETToifiaaTo ek toO iSiou 
( 3 iou iraCTav ovaav ou piKpdv. luvdyco is frequently used, as here, of collecting 
sums of money.-® Any considerable work of construction or repair under- 
taken by a state or a society was normally supervised by an elected com- 
mittee : here the work in hand \vas the KaTacrKEuf) tcO tepevous,-® of 

which the 0IK05 ( 11 . 3, 10) must have formed a part. It would thus appear 
that, at the time at which this decree was passed, the tepevos of the 
Poseidoniasts had not yet been completed. 

’AKoAouOa irpdTTEiv toTs vdpoig, Trji aipsCTEi and similar phrases are not 
uncommon;®® intermediate between these and that here used ( 1 . 12 ) are 
SIG. 620 . 18 (Tenos) TrapExdpsvos sauTov . . . [dKoAouGov] teT £§ dpxfis 
aipsaEi and BCH. liii. 339 (Thasian Poseidoniasts) dKoAouGos yivdpevoj 
Tfij Toov Trpoydvcov dpsTfis, where, however, dKoAouSoj is used substantivally 
and is followed by a genitive. For STriSoaiv £TT[oiTi]CTaTO ( 1 . 12) see footnote 
18 . A\ ith 1. 13 we may compare IG. ii®. 1299- TrapEKdAEcjEv 5 e [kq! tou]s 
TT oAiTas dTT[avTa 5 ] ettI xfiv 0uaiav ; here the invitation to the sacrifice and 
the banquet ( 1 . 1 5) is confined to members of the Association, who curiously 
refer to themselves in the first person (fipas, cf Larfeld, Gr. EpigE. 404 f). 


BCH. xxxvi, 102 fT. Cf. P. Roussel. Ddos col. 
ath. 75 ff j 272 fT., 329 f., \V. A. Laidlaw, History of 
Delos, 208 fT. 

Cf. IG. xii(i). 1033. 7. Of the juxtaposition of 
olfCT^pEia to the gods and <piAo 5 o^ta to a society 
another example occurs in IG. xiif3). 1270J5 10 fT. 

See e g. IG. ir. 1263. 15, 1270. 8, 1272. 7, 1308. 

1310. 5, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. vii. 66 
(kct’ iSiav) ; in these cases koivei precedes i 6 iai, but 
the order of the Cairness decree is also that of IG. 
ii“. 1326, 7, xi 1061. II (cf. ii“. 450. 13 fT., 844. 58, 
SIG 368. 4, 493. 8). That iSiai means ‘ in his 
relations with individuals ’ rather than ‘ in his 
individual capacity ’ is proved, I think, by the fuller 
expressions used in IG. ii-. 1304. 37 Kai koiveI Trdaiv 
EuxpTicrrwv Kai i 6 lai ^KccaTov 9 povTi 3 cov, 1 32 7 . 6 Kai 
koiveT toTs dpyswaiv Kai 16iai EKaorcoi cuiov 

TTapaoKEvds&ov (cf. 1331. 3), and Durrbach, Choix, 85. 
7 fT. k[ci]v£T t£ teT <twv 66 coi [Ajeycov Kai TrpctTTCov tcc 
ouv<pepovTa, Kai kot’ i(5i)av eOvous UTrdpxwv §KdcrTCOi ktA. 

IG. ii^ 1028. 82, 1327. 14, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. 
vii. 67. Cf. SIG. 410. 14 [T-qs Twv auva- 


ycoyfjs, IG. xii(3) 1270A ii tSs 5 € iTnouvoycoyas tcO 
6ia9ipou yivopEuas- 

Busolt, Griech. Staatskiinde^ i, 627. The com- 
missioners here referred to may have been entitled 
ETTiprAqTai, like Soterichus, who alpeGsis 0'rT[6 tJcov 
G iaacoTcov - - - K[aA]cos Kai 9 iAot{ucos utt^P toO oTkou 

^TT[ip]Ep£AqTai Tf)5 oiKoSopias {IG. ii“. 1273. 5: cf. 1260. 
17, 1262. 4). 

The phrase recurs IG. ii-. 1338. 22, 26 (cf. 10, 
36), xii(7). 241. 13. In other guild-decrees a TEjjiEvos 
is mentioned alone (1330. 25) or in conjunction with a 
Up6v (1332. 6), a vaos (1302. 7), or a pcopos (1338. 1 1). 
For the part played by these TEpsvq in the life of the 
guilds see Poland, 455 ff., 474. 

I take it that KaraoKcun has its normal mean- 
ing of ‘ construction,’ though it is claimed that the 
word is sometimes used instead of EmoKEufi, ^ repair ’ 
(E. Ziebarth, Burs, cxciii. 62). 

30 IG. iv. 1299. 4, 54, 1302. 9, 1303. 7, SEG. iv. 
230. 238, 396, Sardis, vii(i), 4. 5. 

3 ^ For guild-loTidaEi? see Poland, 260; for the 
^oTiaais as ‘ liturgy’,' RE. viii. 1315. 
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The sacrifice is offered toTs Oeois ( 1 . 15) — perhaps to the Trarpioi Oeoi 
of the Berytian Poseidoniasts, perhaps to a still wider circle — -on behalf of, 
i.e, with the view of securing the divine favour for, the Association. A 
characteristic touch is the vague promise given by Minatius of further 
benefits to follow in the future (11. 16, 17) : iTrayysXAsaGai and iTrayysXia 
(11. 16, 21) are regularly used in this sense and the promise normally 
takes, as here, the form dei tivos dyaOoO TrapaiTios ecreaQai (ylvsaQai).^^ 

After setting forth the facts of Minatius’ generosity, the decree proceeds 
(11. 17-20) to state, in customary phraseology, the motives animating the 
Association^the desire to shew open honour to worthy men and to prove 
its gratitude by making an adequate return. 

We now turn to the substantive portion of the decree. 

(Ll. 20 —52.) With good fortune^ the Society has resolved to praise Marcus 

Minatius^ son of Sextus^ of Rome^ and cordially to welcome the offer which he has made^ 
seeking distinction in his relations with the Society ; and that a place be granted 
to him in the courtyard at his own desire for the dedication of a statue^ or in any other 
place which he himself may select with the exception of the sanctuaries and the porticoes^ 
and in the temple whatever place he himself may wish for the dedication of a painted 
portrait. And upon the statue shall be inscribed ‘ The Society of \ \ orshippers of 
Poseidon from Berytus, merchants and shippers and warehousemen^ dedicated Marcus 
Minatius.^ son of Sextus, of Rome, banker, their own benf actor, in recognition of his 
merit and of the good-will which he continually entertained towards the Society ' 
and there shall be the same inscription upon the painted portrait also. And let him 
also have a seat at the Posidea next after that of the Sacrificer, and a front seat at all 
the other meetings. And let a day also be celebrated in his honour each year on the 
day next following the procession of the Apol Ionia, and on this let him bring two 
supernumerary guests whomsoever he himself may desire. And while a golden crown, 
wherewith he crowned the Association, is laid upon his head, let this proclamation be 
made at the Posidea, ‘ The Society crowns with a golden crown Alarcus Minatius, 
son of Sextus, in recognition of his merit and of the good-will which be continually 
entertains towards the Society, with good fortune ’ ; and again on his own day, 

‘ The Society crowns Marcus Minatius, son of Sextus, and also celebrates in his 
honour a day, both 7iow and for all time to come, in recognition of his merit and of the 
good-will which he continually entertains towards the Society, with good fortune ’ ; 
and in the monthly meetings, ^ The Society crowns with a golden crown Marcus 
Minatius, son of Sextus, -who is a benefactor of the Association, with good fortune.' 
And let the proclamations of the crowns on each occasion take place after the people. 

For guild-sacrifices see Poland, 31, 248, 255 ff., eis t6v Xoittov xp^vov in 1329. 18. 

390 ff. : 2L.<\d Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. The verbs, E.g. IG. ii“. 785. 15, 1326. 7, 1330. 62, SIG. 

other than 0UEIV and its compounds, usually employed 591. 38, 61 1. 22, 700. 44, 800. 27, IG. xii(3). 1270T 
in this connexion are, as here, ettiteXsTv {e.g. IG. 6, GDI. 3 *^ 9 ^* IGRom. iv. 293 ii. 2, Larfeld, 
ii'-^. 1338. 40, iv. 558.12 = BCH. \. 498, SIG. 1068. 16, Gr. Epigr.^ 367. 

1157* 31? OJh. xi. 103) and ovvreXETy {e.g. SIG. For examples of this ‘ hortative ’ clause in public 

1044. 27, 1106. 92, Rev. Phil. 1927, 123 f.). and private decrees see Larfeld, Gr. Epigr.^ 377 fi', 

Cf. Poland, 496*, Kuenzi, op. cit. 59 f., L. 422 f., where many parallels to that of the Cairness 
Robert, BCH. Ivii. 366 f. Good examples are IG. ii% decree will be found. For Tiuwcra tcuj dyaeoOs Toiv 
1299. 14, 1308, 13, 1318. 3, 1329. 17, 1330.63,0/)/. dvSpcov cf. IG. xii(i). 1033. 12, xii(3). 1270.-1 19, 
3090. For ETrayyeXia cf. SIG. II16. 9, IG. xii(^3). SIG. 721. 21, 748. 51, OGI. 339. 86, GDI. 3090 : 
1270J II, 14. Els TO Xoittov occurs, as here ( 1 . 16), for XEtTroiilvr) drroSoaEi SIG. 618. 15,800.29, 

in ii“. 1299. 71, [1308. 14], eIs TOC Xoittoc in 1299. 15. OGI. 339. 88, IGRom. iv. 293 ii. 15, SEG. iv. 598. 13. 
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And let him also bring on the occasion of each procession one supernumerary guest. 
And let him also be exempted from every task and every expense. And let an ox be 
led in his honour every year for all tune to come in the procession at the Apollonia^ 
bearing the folloicing inscription^ ‘ The Society of ]\ orshippers of Poseidon from 
Berytus for Marcus Minatius^ son oj Sextus d 

For the ' transition-formula ' here used (dyaOfji TuyTii, SeSoxGai, 1 . 2o), 
which is extremely common in later decrees, both public and private,^® see 
Larfeld, Gr. EpigrA 356, 423. The phrase 9 iAo9p6vca:s diToSexecreai ( 11 . 22, 
23 ) is used {e.g. in IG. ii“. 1330. 6 , SIG. 601. 9, 826 K 6 , 1051. 10) of the 
welcome given either to persons or to things ; of ETrayyeAia (1. 21), which 
is here its object, I have spoken above. The auAfi mentioned here ( 1 . 23) 
and perhaps also below ( 1 . 91) is the courtyard of the Poseidoniasts’ estab- 
lishment at Delos, used, it would seem, for the erection both of statues and 
of inscribed stelae. The erection of a statue (the word dvdOscns sometimes 
denotes ' erection,’ sometimes ' dedication,’ but usually combines these 
two meanings) is one of the commonest expressions of gratitude and honour, 
whether on the part of the state (Larfeld, Gr. EpigrA 390 ff.) or on that of a 
private body [ibid. 424, Poland, 431 ff.) ; the honour is here increased by 
the freedom granted to Minatius (11. 23-4, 24-5, 26) to select the precise 
spot where his statue was to stand, without restriction if it were erected 
in the auAf), but subject to certain reservations ( 1 . 25) if anywhere else.*^^ 
Further, a painted portrait of Minatius is to be set up at some place in 
the precinct chosen by him,^^^ and the decree prescribes the exact wording 
of the inscription^- which is 'to accompany the statue and the portrait 
( 11 . 27-31). From this we learn that Minatius was a banker (TpaTre^iTris), 
perhaps a member of the group of 01 ev Af|Acoi TpairejiTai who set up a 
dedication on the island. Other Italian bankers also carried on their 
business at Delos, among them Philostratus, a native of Ascalon who settled 


The increasing popularity of the worship of 
Tvlxn among the associations of the Greco-Roman 
world is emphasised by Poland, 228, Of the phrase 
here used numerous examples, dating from 302 b c. 
onwards, will be found m the Attic decreta collegiorum 
€t sodaliaorurn {IG. ii“. 1261-1346): cf. IG. xiiigj. 
1270.4 20, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. \ii. 66, 67. 

See aKo IG. ii“. 1330. 14 (where 9iAc9pfvccs 
might be restored in place of 9’Aav9pwTrco5), JUS. 
IX. 248 ('restored BCH. \. 491), AM. xxxii. 239, 
BCH. Ivii. 7 ( — SEG. vii. 62) and the passages 
collected on p. 53, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. vii. 66 , 11 3, 8, 
SEG. iv. 433. 

Gf. aTfjaat sv teT cuAei tcO l.pcu {IG. ii". 1299. 28, 
78, 1304. 45, 1329. 29}. For these ouAai see Poland, 
469. for this use of the w'ord tottos, Poland, 453 f., 
4 / 

Similarly the Delian association of l\rian 
Heracleistae orders the erection of a portrait (ypaitTfi 
EiK^v) of Its priest and benefactor. Patron, sv T(ici 
T£^£V£l ToO 'HpcKAsous Koi dAAaxf) cv dv cures ^ouAriTai 
(Michel, 998. 42), while at Pergamon the statues of 
Diodorus are to be erected £v cis dv cutos Kpsivi]! to3v 


icpdbv Kai 5 TmoCTicou tcttcov (. 4 d/. xxxii. 246 = IGRom. 
iv. 292. 26). Cf. BCH. xiii. 240. 

For the occurrence ol vaoi in association-records 
see Poland, 459 ; for that of Trpoerrepa, Poland, 468 f. 
A cjTod belonging to the Delian Poseidoniastae ap- 
pears in BCH. vii. 474 f., Xos. 2, 3. TTpoerrepa also 
occur in IG. ii^ 204. 27, 1271. 5, 1322. 6, 1666.6 53, 
1 ^ 75 * 3 ; 1880. I, xii (7). 434 (Aegiale), CIG. 2694 
b 10 (Mylasa). The form irpccrroov found in our 
decree recurs at Aperlae [IGRom. iii. 690) and perhaps 
at Panamara (SEG. iv. 272), and as an occasional 
variant in AISS. ; the scholiast on Iliad, xx 1 1 uses 
TTpeaToos adjectivally in the phrase tcttoi Trpocrrooi. 
Cf. T£Tp(aaToov, BCH. Ivi. 293. 

f'or other examples of ypairTai eIkoves cf. IG. 
ii^. 1012. 17, 1327. 24, v(2). 516. 23, SIG. 1068. 21 
I Patmos), OG/. 31. 22 (^PtoIeniais),565. 3 (Oenoanda), 
371- 4 (Cadyanda), and in general Poland, 431 ff. ; 
for the Upd, Poland, 437 f. 

See Poland, 434. 

BCH. xxin. 78; cf Poland, 84, 109. For the 
SriMoaia TpdTT£3a at Delos cf. Laidlaw, History of Delos, 
1583 189 1 , 198 f., Roussel, Delos col. aih. 176 ff. 
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at Naples, where he acquired citizenship, and Maraeus Gerillanus, 
a Roman citizen. Of foeneratores Hatzfeld has given a full account 
in his masterly article on the Italians resident at Delos, while elsewhere 
he has dealt with the operations of Italian bankers and money-lenders in 
Greek lands and has discussed the relations of the Roman settlers to the 
Greek families and associations. The title of sOspyeTris given to Minatius 
(11. 30, 46), whether on some previous occasion or for the first time by the 
present decree, is an honorary distinction bestowed both by the state and by 
many associations, notably in Delos and Rhodes.*^® Several other suEpysTai 
of the Berytian Poseidoniastae are known to us^^ and the title is also con- 
ferred by the Delian societies of Tyrian Heracleistae (Michel, 998. 31, 51) 
and 01 £v Aa[o5iKEiai] Tfji ev Ooiviktii sySoyeis ^al va[uKAr|poi] [IG. xi. 1 1 14). 

Minatius also receives ( 11 . 32-4) the right to occupy at the festival of 
Poseidon a seat (KAiaia)^^ next to that of the official who offers the sacri- 
fice,^^ and at all other meetings of the Association a seat in the first row 
(TrpcoTOKAiaia) Numerous Delian accounts attest an official cult of 
Poseidon, on which the sum of 600 dr. is normally expended, from 269 to 
169 B.G. For the period after 166, when Delos lost its independence and 


BCH, i. 86 f., viii. 128 C, 488 fT, xxx\i. 67, 
xlv. 471 IT. {^SEG, i. 334U;. Cf. Roussel, op. at. 
83, 227, 312, Durrbach, Choix, 132. 

BCH. xL 269, xxxi- 456 f, xxxvi. 37 T, 218: 
cf. Durrbach, Choix, 138, SEG. 1. 334G- For a 
third banker, Lucius Aufidius, see BCH. xxxiv. 398, 
xxxvi. 19. 

BCH. XXXVI. 141 ff. 

Les Trafiquants Italiens dans V Orient Hellenique 

(Paris, 1919), 197 ff , 291 B'. 

Poland, 321, 437 f. For the cult of the gOspysTai 
in the later Hellenistic period see the materials 
collected by L. Robert, BCH. 1 . 499 f. Cf. IG. ii~. 
1277. 26. 

OGI. 591 and note 5. Roussel, op. cit. 91. 

The word recurs in the statutes of the lobacchi 
{IG. it". 1368. 74), where I take it to denote ‘ seat ’ 
rather than ‘ booth’ : the latter meaning is given to it 
by von Hiller, following Maass and Dittenberger 
{SIG. 1109, note 46). Similarly the Egyptian 
ouvoSos at Delos resolves Trpoc7Aaf;£a6ai ts oOtcus 

cjvvoSov . . . KXiaiav £x[ov]Tas IvTiaou (Roussel, 
Cultes e'gypt. 204) and an Eg>4)tian society of auyye- 
copyoi decrees KAicjiav lysiv ovtov irpcoTriv 6id ^iou 
{Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. vii. 66 f., 11 . ii, 26), Cf. 
Poland, 436, 477, L. Robert. Rev Phil. lx. 274. 

The title 6 uttis does not occur in any other 
association-record, though apyispcOOTas, UpceuTas and 
■n-poSuTTis are found (Poland, 359, 390) : eu[Te]us, 
however, has been convincingly restored in an 
inscription of aupuoATrci from Fira xxiv. 93 ; cl. 

Rh. Mus. Iv. 512, Poland, 390: Contuleon’s 6 l[epe]us, 
REG. xii. 384, is much less probable). Elsewhere 
QuTfis apparently denotes a public official, e.g. IG. 
ix(2). 1234, xiv. 617, and especially SIG. 589. 18 
TcO ArjToupycOvTOs 6 utou T41 ttoAei (see note ad loc.). 
Here it may well refer to the Association rather 


than to the state, for a decree of a society could 
hardly bestow' a seat next to that of the public 
“ sacnficer ’ at a state ceremony. 

in 11. 33, 44 means * meeting,’ not 
' association,' as in SIG. 705. 61, 1 100. 30, etc.: for 
this use of the w ord see Poland, 247 f. Occasionally 
it denotes " contribution,’ as in SIG. 706. 15, iioi. 7 
(cf. Roussel, Cultes e'g \pt. 85). 

The usual term is TrpoeSpia (Poland, 436} : 
for KAiCTia £i;ti^os and k. -q -rrpcbTq cf. note 30. 
npcoTOKAiaicc, defined by Suidas as q TrpcoTq Kac0£6pct, 
occurs only in the Gospels (Matt, xxiii. 6, Mark 
xii. 39, Luke xiv. 7, 8, xx. 46) and in Chrisdan 
writers from Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vii. 16) 
onw’ards. The meaning of tcc -n-pcoTOKAiaia in ii Alacc. 
iv. 2 1 is doubtful, though it may be a variant of the 
other. 

IG. xi. 203d 57 (269 B.C.), 274. 1 7, 287.1 89 1725a 
B.C.), Inscr. DeloSj 401. 16 B'. (190 b.c.), j^o 6 B 68 B'., 
440.1 45, 60 B'., 442.4 219 ff. (179 B.C.), 445. I b; 
(178 B.C.), 452. 7 B'., 461.4^ 25, Bb 50 B'. (169 B.C.), 
BCH. xxxiv. 141. 

For the HoaiSeia at Delos see F. Durrbach, 
BCH. xxix. 525 ff., xxxiv. 144 f., P. Roussel, Ddos 
col. ath. 273 f., M. P. Nilsson, Giiechische Feste, 82 ; 
for the Po.seid on-cults of the other islands, Nilsson, 
op. cit. 8 1 If. Especially important is the joint festival 
of Poseidon and Dionysus at Tenos (IG. xiiij). 804- 
55 passim). The name of the festival is written 
consistently TToaiSaa in the Delian and Tenian records 
(except TTocreiSea in IG. xii (5). 838). Elsewhere we 
have rTohoiSaia in IG. v(i). 213, HoaciSaia in IG. iv 
(i)-. 629, v(i). 656, 1387, ffoasiSta in IG. vii. 47 and 
flesych, s.v., ITocriSEa in IG. xin2). 71* Less common 
are the forms noaeiScbvia {IG. ix(2). 614?, Strabo, x. 
487, Athen. xiii. 590 f) and noaeiSdvia {SIG. 1028, 
1067, SEG. iv. 178J. 
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became an Athenian colony, there has hitherto been no evidence of its 
survival, but Roussel’s emphatic warning against drawing the conclusion 
that the cult had ceased finds its full justification in the appearance of the 
FToaiSsia in the Cairness decree, which, as we shall see, falls after the middle 
of the second century b.c. The Poseidoniasts of Beyrout would doubtless 
participate in this public festival, but would also celebrate among themselves 
the worship of the Semitic ' Poseidon,’ one of their TrdTpioi Oeoi [BCH, 

vii. 473. 476 ).^" 

Moreover, the day following that of the procession of the Apollonia is 
to be observed (dyeaOcA^, L 34)^^ annually in honour of Minatius, and on 
that occasion he is authorised to bring two guests (not necessarily, it would 
seem, members of the Association) of his own choice. The word ettikAtitos, 
used in 11. 36, 48, is applied by Herodotus (vii. 8 with Macan’s note, 

viii. loi, ix. 42) to the pri\y councillors of the Persian king or commander, 
and by Strabo (xiv. 640) to a board of magistrates at Ephesus, mentioned 
also in an Ephesian decree of 302-1 b.c. [SIG. 353. 2). Its use to denote a 
supplementary guest, invited by a guest and not directly by the host, is 
well illustrated by Plutarch, Qiiaest, conviiK vii. 6 . i, to 58 t 6 ov ETriKAhTcov 
eOoS; oOs vOv oxidg KaAoOaiV; oO kekAt) pievous auTous, dAA’ Otto tcov KEKArmevcov 
ETTi TO SeTttvov dyo|i£vous, E^riTEiTo ttoOev Eoys Tf]v dpxf]v.^^ Alike at the 
Posidea and on his own name-day and at the monthly assemblies 
of the Association Minatius is to be crowned with the golden crown 
which he himself had bestowed on the Association ( 1 . 37) and an appropriate 
proclamation is to be made (11. 38-46), such proclamations taking place 
immediately after those in honour of the 5 f]^os,®^ i^e., since Delos was at 
this time an Athenian colony, probably the Athenian SfjiJos. On the occa- 


Delos col. ath. 273 note 8. 

Op. at. 91, 271. 

The uord ayco occurs in this sense in classical 
Greek, e "Ihuc. v. 54. The phiase here used finds 
close parallels in Roussel, Cultes egypt. 205 or/=a0ai Ee 
cOtcov kW eviavTov ttiv (i)^' toO Mexsir, SIG. 

1068. 21 ( Fatmos) dyciv Eg a[OTcO koi ettJcovuijiov 

fipepav, SEG. i. 9 (Istria) SeScx^ui rj^epau 

dyeaOai kqt’ Itos ek twv tckcov, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. vii. 
66. II, 67. 27 (cf. 66. 15, 67. 32. 45) ocyEadai 6^ auTcO 
Kai huEoav kqt’ eviourov^ SEG. IV. 598. 14, OGI. 763. 
52 and note 41. In view of these examples, I suggest 
that IG. ii“. 1330. 38 should be restored aysoOai (or 
dyeiv) 6e auxcO (Kab) fiuejpav ^ircovotiov Kcrrd pfiva ktA 
rather than dvai Eg The decree Roussel 

loc. at. proceeds eIs fiv Kai 5 ( 5 oa 6 ai UpoTroiK , . ek toO 
k[oi]vov dpyupiou /.N, on which he comments ‘je 
donne IgporroiK . qui, manifestement, a ete gravG 
mais qui ne m’a permis aucune restitution.’ A 
possible restoration would be UpOTT'oiK[ds], an adjective 
which, regularly formed (cf. TEixoTioiKwv SIG. 368, 39, 
Milet, i. 138. 33, Tpir]poTToiK«v JG. ii“. 1617. 12 1, 1622. 
389) though hitherto unattested, would agree with 
the word Spaxyds represented by the symbol L. 
For the celebration of Itrobv/uyoi fip^pcri see Poland, 
250 f. [Since writing the foregoing note I find that 


Ziebarth (Burs, cxciii 75) has already restored 
!£poTroiK[cu] in the Delian decree.] 

The word recurs in the same sense in Plut. op. 
at. vii. 6, 2 and probably in Aristoph. Pax^ 1266. 
Plutarch adds the remark that dvoyKaiov gyivExo Tois 
dyvocOji T0O5 ^TTopEvous Kai Tiycoygvous etti tc 5 ^evco 
TToisIaOai TTiv KXfjaiv, dpiOpov 6e opijEiv, which, though 
applicable mainly to dinners at which royalty was 
entertained, illustrates also Alinatius’ position at 
Delos. 

For the religious gatherings of associations see 
Poland, 247 ff., for their business meetings, Poland, 
330 If., for monthly gatherings as characteristic of 
Greek societies, Poland, 252, 

For the bestowal of golden crowns see Poland, 
428 ff. 

For these proclamations, usually denoted, as 
here, by dvoyopEuco, dvoydpguais, see Poland, 441 ff. 
and cf. SEG. i, 330B 12. I should prefer to restore 
this verb, rather than KripOaaco, in SEG, iv. 598. 34. 

Similar phrases occur in /G. xi. 1061. 20 (Delos) 
pETd Tgv crT£9dvcoaiv tcov Shucov, SEG. i. 330^ 21 
(Istria) pETd toOs 0ecus Kai toOs auTOKpdropas, IGRom. 

' ^ 59 ' ^3 (Cn zicus) psTa xdj toO Traxpo; ovroO Kai 
ToO Qiio\j cnr£<|>avcboti5. 
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sion of each procession, Minatius might invite a single supernumerary 
guest to participate ( 11 . 47, 48). He is further declared exempt from all 
claims upon his service and his purse on the part of the Society ( 11 . 48, 49). 
Similarly, the Society of Tyrian Heracleistae at Delos decrees that their 
benefactor Patron shall be dauiapoAos Kai ocAsiToupyriTos ev Tais yivouevaig 
auv 65 ois Trdaais (Michel, 998. 44 = Durrbach, Choix^ 85), while an Egyptian 
auvoSos on the same island admits two men whose names have not survived 
to a seat of honour dA£iToup[yT]T]ous ovTas TrdoTis AsiToupyias (Roussel, 
Cultes egypt. 204, No. 216, 1. 18) without payment of the usual entry-fee 
(eiaoSiov).®*^ A longer list of exemptions is accorded by an Egyptian 
society of auyyecopyoi, who declare a benefactor, Paris, d^-niJiiov Kai dauppoAov 
Kai dv£TTitJir)vi£UTov Kai dAsiToupyriTov Kai dv£ia 9 opov (Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. vii. 
67? 1 * 39)-^^ ’AA£iToupyr|Tos is followed, in the Cairness decree as in that 
of the Egyptian ctuvo 5 os just quoted, by the genitive of the duty from 
which exemption is granted : I have not met the word dayoAia 

elsewhere in this connexion and it does not seem to have been a technical 
term.®" Finally, an ox is to be led in the procession of the Apollonia 
annually for all time to come, bearing a suitable inscription (11. 49-52 ; 

cf. 71.75)- 

We now pass to a paragraph the main object of which is to secure the 
permanence of the honours voted by this decree. 

(LI. 52-68.) And in order that the honours granted by the Association to Marcus 
may endure., as is rights for all time to come and many may be led to emulate his desire 
for glory in his dealings with the Association^ knowing that it is of practical service 
and does not only decree to its benefactors the befitting honours but, as is most necessary^ 
shews eagerness that the honours granted may endure eternally for its benefactors, 
let no one, neither private member nor official, be allowed to propose, either in speech 
or in writing, that anything in the honours granted should be changed or withdrawn 
or invalidated contrary to this decree : otherwise may he who has proposed either in 
writing or in speech or who has read or brought forward a motion or who has put 
such motion to the vote or who has made a written proposal or brought forward a 
motion, perish utterly, himself and his children, but may those who observe these 
provisions have enjoyment both of life and of children and of goods, and may they 


For this remission see A. Wilhelm, OJh. 138 : 
for dreXsiat and other exemptions granted by Greek 
societies, Poland, 436 f. 

The phrase d^r-pious Kai dvevo)^AhTGus Kai dpAo^ns 
occurs in Pap. Slasp. 67168. 29. The treasurer of the 
Athenian lobacchi is dveiaepopos during his t\\ o ) ears'’ 
tenure of office {SIG. 1109. 158) : dv6ia9opos recurs m 
IG. xiv. 951. 12, Sjria^ xv. 35, dveicrcpopia in Sammelbuch, 
5225. 4, SIG. 6 1 25 3, Syria, xv. 34, OJh. xiv. 
Beiblatt, 126. *Av£icr<p6pou should probably be restored 
in SIG. 61 2C 4 for dvEiaipopriTou, which is found 
nowhere else. For daOppoAo$ cf. SIG. 1045. 9 
(Arcesine), 1046. 18 (lepoupyoi of Athena Itonia), 
1113 (Adoniastae of Loryma), JHS, ix. 248 (^a Cyprian 
society) : see also SIG. 1043. 21 dreAEis tcov auajSoAiev. 

Cf. IG. xiv. 951. 12 d. TrdvTcov tcov irpa/iJidTcov, 
SIG. 409. 17 d. TCOV Ipycov TCOV irpos ttiv iroAiopKiav, 
Dem. xviii. 91, Diod. ii. 40, etc. Elsewhere it stands 


alone, e.g. IG. vii. 2413, SIG. 647. 42, Sardis, viio)* 
2. 21 (dAriT- }, Documenti ant. dell' Afr. lial. ii. Cuennica, 
127, Oxy. Pap. 62. 2, Pap. Soc. Ital. 440. 4. The 
privilege so granted, whether by the state {SIG. 880. 
53, IGRom. iv. 295, IG. xii(5}. 721. 3 (cf. SEG. iii. 
748), SEG. iv. 285, 307, Oyy. Pap. 40. 10, Pap. 
Fiotent. 382. 3) or b\ a society {SEG. iv. 515. 15), is 
called dA:iToupyr|cria (wrongly spelt - y.-aia in Sam- 
melb. 4224. 15) : the form dAsiToupyia, cited by LS. 
from Benndorf-Xiemann, Reisen in Lykien ti. Karien, 
78, Xo. 55, is now shewn (TAM. ii. 221) to be 
a mistaken reading of the stone. .\ periphrasis is 
used in Syria, xv. 34 [An]Tou[pyiaJs Sriyoaias dTrdcjT^S 
'rrdpe[ais Icttco]. Euseb, Hist. Eccl. x. 7 has duo TravToov 
1 jK'j dTra^cnrAcos tcov AeiToupyi^v poOAopai dA£iToupyf|Tou$ 
5ia9uAa)(9fivai. 

Butef. dayoAia, BGU. iv. 1202. 4 {APE. v. 432}, 
dayArina, Ox_>’. Pap. 977. 
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be in safety both by land and by sea. And let him who has acted contrary to these 
provisions pay 6000 ‘ crowned ’ drachmas sacred to Poseidon^ and let him be liable 
to an action by him who is wronged ; and in the same way let the President of the 
Guild also, if he fail to do ought of what has been enjoined upon him, owe a fine of 
like amount, and let him be liable to an action by him who is wronged. 

Tiiiia ( 1 . 531 is a mere variant for the Ti|jiai used elsewhere ( 11 . 57, 59) ; 
there is no difference of meaning. To the phrase used in 1 . 53 we find a 
close parallel in a Chian decree, [iva SJe Kai xd 4;rj9ia6£VTa . . . 6ia[ji5vr)i 
£i[s] Tov ocTiavTa xpovov [SIG. 443. 42).^^ The outspoken desire, expressed 
in various forms, to evoke emulation (1. 54) by the bestowal of honours on 
those who have rendered special services to their states or societies is one 
of the commonest topics of honorary decrees; about 153 b.c. the Oropians 
honoured a benefactor ottcos . . . yivoovTai Kal dAAoi ^[riAjooTai Tqs ocux-ns 
aipeaHccs, eiSoxes ktA. (IG. vii. 41 1. 27), and in the following century the Attic 
lEcoTTipiacTTa!, in a decree very similar to the present, granted honours 
to a certain Diodorus iva toutcov ctuvteAoupievcov ttoAAoi ^riAcoTai yivcovTai T'nv 
\Tfiv ■ cruvoSov sTTau^eiv {IG. ii^^. 1343. 40).”^ The epithet EuxpriaTos (h 55) is 
commonly applied to individuals : I know no other example of its use to 

describe a society. For the redundant iota in E^eaTooi ( 1 . 58) see Aleisterhans, 
GrammatilA, 67, Schweizer, Gramm, d. pergam. Inschriften, 90 f., Mayser, 
Grammatik der griech. Papyri, i. 134 ff. 

In phrases like f] dpxcov f\ iSidoTris (IG. ii'^. 1629. 235) the magistrate is 
usually named before the private citizen: here (1. 58) the order is re- 

versed and the words are used in a different sense (cf. 1 . 89). The phrase 
cbs 5£i (1. 59) recurs in an almost exactly similar context in the decree 
reorganising the schools of Teos with the aid of Polythrus’ benefaction 
{SIG. 578. 42). With the curse ( 11 . 60-2) directed against all who should 
attempt in any ^vay to alter, cancel or invalidate any provision of this 
decree and also against their children we may again compare the Tean 
document just cited, £^cbAris e\T]i Kauxos Kai y£vog x6 skeivou ( 11 . 49, 64), 
and a Mylasian decree of 367—6 b.c., ei 54 xis xaOxa TrapaPaivoi, £^dbAr| 
yivecrOai Kai auxov Kai xous Ikeivou Tidvxas {SIG. 167. 14)."’'^ The invocation 
of blessing upon those who observe the provisions of a law or decree 
or respect the sanctity of a grave or other monument is rarer than that of 
a curse on those who disregard them. In a Smyrnaean lex sacra we find 
the phrase piou Kai Epyaaias KaAfis yEvoixo irapd xfis OeoO 6vT]ais {SIG. 
997 * ^4) 3 .nd in an Itanian oath xoig 54 [£ij]o[p]K£oai Kai KaxEyouai 


Poland 4y)** interprets Tiuia in IG. xiii^'). 
2")3. 7 as * penalties ’ : I arn not c(jnvlnced that he is 
riithi. 

C:i. SKt. =i33. 12. 703. II, 1007. 27, ICr. >i 

I oh I II. 

In SICt 1104 von Hiller reads i'tcOi t^v : 

if an\ ( hane^c is to be made. I prefer Dittenberger's 
T'eO, iSIG-. 732. note 21: cf. BCH. l\ii, 361. 
CH . Kt. 11-. 104G. 32, X1119) 234. 4b, 23b. 2b. 43, 
239 3, Inschr. Perg 233. 13. Larfeld. 6>. Epigraphik\ 
377tf.422 f. 

E.s. IG U-. 830. 4. 94 j, 13, 13J3. 13, i3.,7. 6, 


1343, SIG. 623.1 2, 662. 17, 1068. 6. 

Eg. SKI 490. 2, 37B. 40, 672, 16, IG. xiiyX 
69. 38. xiif q). 1 91 a 30. 

■3 Cf. .S 76 . 366. 13, 326. 47. 633. 1 14, 997. G, 
OG/. 26b. 50. 53 -' -6 ff , Inschr. Prune. 201-3, dd/. 
xxxii. 298. For the curse in Greek law see E. 
Ziebarth, Hermes, xxx, 57 ff., RE. vi. 2771 IT. Good 
examples of the use t)f a curse for the protection of 
a tomb or other monument are SIG. 38. 35 IE, 
1238-41, Corinth. viiiOb 13b. SEG. i 470, iii. 304, 
vi 802. IG. iii. 1417 22, Sardis, viii i ). 132, Ojh. xx\iii. 
Beiblatt, 172 t. 
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Tov [opKoJv Tkvcov 6vaa[i]v yiv£aO[ai] (SIG, 526. 38: cf. 45), while on 
a herm erected by Herodes Atticus in honour of his friend Amphicles 
of Chalcis is inscribed a prayer for him who respects the memorial, 
TrArjOuoi aCTCo oIkos rraiScov yovai^ Kai Kapircov diroXauaeaiv (SIG, 1240* 
25).'^ It is noteworthy that, whereas most of these curses and prayers 
give prominence to the fruits of the ground (Kapiroi), the formula used in 
our Delian decree, relating to merchants and not to farmers, mentions, 
in addition to the enjoyment of children, onlv piou xai uirapyovTcov 6vr]ais 
and safety in journeying by land and sea. 

From imprecations and blessings dependent upon divine intervention 
we turn (1. 64) to penalties imposed by human justice for any contravention 
of these regulations by a member of the Association or any failure on the 
part of the President to fulfil the duties devolving upon him. The offender 
is to pay a fine of 6000 drachmas to the sacred funds of Poseidon, from which, 
no doubt, the cost of the religious activities of the Association was defrayed, 
and is in addition liable to an action brought against him by the person 
aggrieved (11. 66, 68; cf. 80), presumably in the public court. 

The fine is calculated in Spayuai aT£9avr|(p6poi ( 1 . 65)."’ This epithet 
does not, so far as I know, occur elsewhere, though several Athenian 
inscriptions of the late second or early first century b.c. refer to I!T£9avri(p6pou 
5 paxpai or SpayiJiai toO i;T£9avri96pou. I have not, however, felt 
justified in assuming an engraver's error here, for it would be surprising 
to find these coins circulating at Delos as early as the date of this decree. It 
seems more probable that the term aT£9avri96poi was used popularly as 
a cant-name for the Athenian tetradrachms and drachmas of the ‘ New 
Style ’ (Head, Hist, 378 ff), first issued in 230-20 b.c., which have 

a wreath round the reverse type, whereas there was no such wreath on the 
coins of the ‘ Old Style.' Thus the fine prescribed in our decree is payable 
only in the new Athenian currency. 

The President of the Association is, as was previously known, entitled 


The phrase teki-cov ovticjis recurs in CIG. 2664 
(Halicarnassus), jariSs yf] Kap 7 TC 96 p[o]s [•n|T[co] cutco 
[ iTiSe GdAaaCTa TrAooTqj tekucov ovqais. priSs piou 

KpctTTicris, dAAoc [eivai e^^coAt) TravcbA-n. In Sardis, vii(i). 
152 the editors have restored ptite 6[p]£ppcx[tcajv o.’ricns 
eTJti. In the Amphictyonic oath inscribed at Delphi 
in 1 17 B.C., the word KaToviv-qpi is used: £:piopKcOi;Ti 
66 ©[epis te] Kai ’AttcAAcov nOGios Koti AaTob Kai *ApT6p[i5 
Kai] ‘EcjTia Kai TTOp dGdvaTov Kai 6=oi Trd[vT£g Kai Trdaai 
KOKiaTai oAEdpcoi ttiv] acoTTjpiav poi [d9£Acoai]v, priTS 
T6KVC0V piiTE aTTOpoov KapTr[cov p VfH cuaias KaTcvaaGai 
£dacoa(iv) £pe te auTov Kai to yevos Epiv, Kai ps’’ tgov 
OT rap"ycvToo''v iSicov "^covTa EKpdAcoai eI £9iopKf)aco (SIG. 
826C 14). With the acoTTipia of this formula cf. the 
acbi3Eo6ai of the Delian decree d Cry,. In BCH xi. 
4 "j 4 [ovn]cris should be restored in place of [Troiri 

With 6 TTapd TaOTd ti Trct^,aas d. 64^ cf. IG. 
ii-. 132B. II, SIG. 578. 48. 

Contrast the clause in the statutes of the Attic 
Society of lobacchi {IG. ii-. 1368. 90 ff i imposing a 
penalty on tco SapEWTi Kai pf] EiTEfEAGovTi -rraod tco ispEi fj 


Tcp dpxi 3 dK)(cp, dAAd S-qp^aia EUKaAsaavTi, with which we 
may compare St. Paul's words in i Cor. vi, I ff . For 
the phrase uttcSikos etto) tco dSiKoupEvcp (11. 66, 68, 80; 
cf. IG. xii^7} 3. 44, 515. 1 19, SIG. 629. 20, 1157. 50. 
The simple dative indicates the person who mav brintr 
the action, the dative with e.^ the tribunal before 
which the action lies, e . g . Adpcovi utt6£ikdv Eivai ev 
ispopvh'Joaiv ! SIG. 494. 7). 

"" The epithet is not repeated in 1 . 80, but presum- 
abl\ the same drachma is intended in both passages. 

IG. ii-. 1013. 29 tf, 1028. 30. 40, 1029. - 4 ' 
1030 27. Cf. /?E. i'.t'L’. Stephanephoros, iTEcpavTppipou 
5poxP3i. I have to thank Dr. J C. Milne and 
Mr. D. B. Harden for their kind help m deahiiij with 
this numismatic problem. 

Bi.H. vii. 472 fdpxi^taaiTris^ ; 487 OGI. 301', 
470, 471 (dpxi0i3caiT£Oco' : xxxi. 446 (dpxiOiaaEuco 1 . 
This last w'ord is, how’ever, due. as Poland sugG^ests 
(p. 3431, to an error, as is Hear from the photograph 
(fi? 8'. 
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ctpxiSiaaiTqs (U- 66, 84, 88, 90). This title recurs only in the second- 
century documents of two other Delian societies, that of the Tyrian Heracle- 
istae and that of the Enatistae,®*^ and in a record of a Pamphylian Si'acrog 
{SEG. vi. 718'). The fullest account of the position and duties of the Presi- 
dent of the Berytian Poseidoniasts, which can be supplemented from our 
present decree, is that given by Picard {BCH. xliv. 273 ff.), who has also 
drawn up a list of the known holders of the office (276 ffi). The President 
was elected annually, but was re-eligible [BCH. vii. 467 apyi^iaaiTsucov to 

SsUTEpOv) . 

The decipherment of 11. 60, 61 has proved a very difficult task and I am 
not quite sure that I have wholly succeeded ; but I feel almost certain 
that two items — f) 6 ypa^as and fi 6 TTpoOsis — have been accidentally 
repeated ; for the formula cf Poland, 333, L. Robert, BCH. Ivii. 407, 
510 f. 

(LI. 68-93.) those who have been appointed ox-rearers according to the 

law let 150 drachmas be further granted by the treasurers in office for the time being 
for the ox which is led in procession in honour of Marcus^ and let other 150 drachmas 
be further granted to the same officials for the reception which the Society holds every 
year in honour oj Marcus ; and let the ox-rearers take the aforesaid sum of money and 
lead an ox in procession and conduct the banquet according to the decree ; and let 
them render an account in writing of the sums which they have administered^ at the 
first meeting which takes place after the reception. And if any of the elected ox- 
rearers fail to do ought of what is commanded him^ let him owe a thousand drachmas 
sacred to Poseidon and let him be liable to prosecution by him who is wronged. And 
let those who have failed to do ought of what is contained in this decree not only be 
subject to the curse, but also let anyone who wishes among the members of the Guild, 
who have the right so to do, denounce them ; and let the President of the Guild, who 
is in office for the time being, bring into court the accuser and the defendant and let 
him take a vote of the guild-members. And let the {right of taking security?^ from 
the accused rest with him who has brought the denunciation, and let the same man 
receive the third part of the sum exacted: and if the President of the Guild fail to 
do ought, let the charge lie against him in the same way as soon as he becomes a private 
member. And let the President of the Guild inscribe the decree on a stele of stone 
and set it in the courtyard {in conformity with?^ the in the year of Phaedrias^ 

{archonship^, and let the treasurers in office pay the cost herefor. 

The PouTpocpoi ( 11 . 69, 74, 78), here first mentioned, were officials 
elected (the term used is irpoxeipi^co in 1. 69, in 1. 78) in ac- 

cordance with the law, one of whose functions was to provide each year 
an ox which should take part in the procession^^ of the Apollonia (cf. 1 . 50) 
and to organise the annual reception (uTroSoxh; f 72) and the banquet 
( 1 . 75: cf 15), which formed its central feature. For these purposes thev 
are to receive an annual grant of 300 drachmas, 150 under each head. 


Michel, 998 (— Durrbach, Choix, 85) 3, 46, 34, 
53, /G. XI. 1228. 2, 14, 1229. 2, 14. For the form of 
the word see Poland, 16; for the functions of the 
office, Poland, 348, 352 f. 

ncp-TTsOco is used intransitively in 1. 71, transi- 
tively in 1. 73. [riopTrJ.Ojai pot has been lestored 


by L. Robert in a decree of Ilium [SEG. iv. 663). 
Cf, Poland, 266 f. 

'Y-rroSoxn is similarly used in SIG. i 107. 12, 
339. 86, JG. xii(i). 155. 49 and should be 
restored m SBWien, cxxxii. 2.14. See the discussion 
ofvTToSoxTi, uTrcSExeoOai in Poland, 260. 
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payable by the ocpyupoTapiai of the Society. At the first meeting of the 
Association held after the reception they are to render an account in 
writing.®^ We learn here ( 1 . 70) for the first time the title of the chief 
financial officers of the Society. ’ApyupoTapiiai appear frequently as 
state officials, but here they administer the funds of a society, as in the case 
of the Ephesian liuorai [BMInscr, 506. 7), the Philadelphian yspouafa 
(AAf. XXV. 122), the Acmonian veoi kocI OiivcpSoi [BCH, xvii. 261), an 
athletic auvoSos [BMPap. 1178, 62, 94) and an Egyptian guild [Pap, Lond, 
iii. 1178. 74).®^ 

A further comprehensive clause follows ( 11 . 8i'-9), dealing with those 
who fail to carry out the provisions of the decree and invoking against them 
both divine and human justice. They are to be ‘ subject to the curse ’ 
( 1 . 82). This may refer either to (i) the curse expressed above in 11 . 61, 62, 
or to (2) a curse contained in some ‘ commination service ’ of the Posei- 
doniasts, or to (3) a curse pronounced upon himself by each member upon 
entering the Society in the event of his being guilty of any infraction of 
its rules. In favour of this last interpretation we might cite the opening 
words of a fourth-century decree of the Attic guild of EiKaSsTs (/G. ii‘^. 
1258), iTreiSi] Ti[v]£5 evavTia tcoi opKcoi 6v coiioaav Kai t 6[T] dpai f]v 
EiKaSeug £7rr|pdaonro 6icxT£Ao0ai 7TpdTT0VT£s Kai A£yovT£S KaTcc EiKaSEcov. I 
prefer, however, the second interpretation, which is suggested by a phrase 
in a decree of the Chian phratry of the Clytidae, tqTs ek [tcov] v6[jicov 
dcpais Evoyos eaTco {SIG. 987. 35), and is supported by other passages.®' 
With the formula of 11 . 83-4, empowering any of the members who had the 
right (this was doubtless determined by the statutes of the Association) ®® 
to denounce the offender, we may compare the phrase used in a lex sacra 
of lalysus, now in the British Museum, TroTocyy£AA£Tco Se t6v toutoov ti 
TT oieOvTa 6 £s tous jaaorpous [SIG, 338. 33 ; cf. ii57- ^ 7 )* The Presi- 

dent for the time being®^ is directed to introduce the case to the members, sit- 
ting as a tribunal, and they, after hearing the accusation and the defence, are 
to pass a verdict, presumably by ballot and not by an open show of hands.®® 


Cf. IG. 1254. 21 {REG. xliv. 295) otov 
7 r[p]coTOV ovAXoyos yevTiTai, 1325. 30 tei 'TtpcoTEi 
ouvcScoi, ix(l). 694. 95 Iv Tcci TTpcrrai avvESpcci. 

In decrees of associations we find frequent 
references {e.g. IG. ii“. 1263. 9 fif, 1277. 16, 1282. 9, 
1284. 26, 1318. 6, SEG. iii. 128) to the rendering of 
accounts by those entrusted with the financial 
concerns of their guilds (cf. Poland, 423) ; but I 
recall no other instance of the word yporrrros in this 
connexion. 

See the evidence collected by Oehler in RE. ii. 
802 and W. Liebenam, Stadteverwaltung^ 293 f., 565* 

See in general Poland, 377. 

Cf. Tols dpals Ivcyos (Dem. xix. 20l), Iv/oyos ecrrco 
Tats dpais (Heberdey- Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien^ 58), 
vojiois lepoTs Kai dpais Kai ^TTiTipois {SIG. 685. 8l), tSi 
dpa[i EOTco] {BCH. 1 . 17 = Fouilles de Delphes, iii( 0 - 
159, No. 294). Two well-known inscriptions contain 
a considerable portion of the dpai, or lirapai, of 
Teos {SIG. 37, 38, Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr. 23: cf. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 


A. Olivieri, Aiti Napoli, n.s. xi. 35 flf,, SIG. 578. 60). 
A. Wilhelm has recently discussed the decree of the 
Clytidae in OJh. xxv'iii. 197 ff. 

The right was, we may assume, normally co- 
extensive with membership of the association; 
cf. IG. ii^. 1275. 14 £dv 6e Tts jrapd tov vcpov fi eittei q 
TTpd|et, Korriyopiav ourcO elvai toji pouAopEvcoi tgov 
S iaacoTwv. For numerous examples of the right of 
accusation given in public documents to 6 pouXoMEvos, 
^ ° GeXcov see E. Ziebarth, Hermes, xxxii. 609 ff. 

For the order of the words ( 1 . 84) 6 dpxiOiaariris 
dsi 6 £v dpxti wv cf. SIG. 672. 66, 722. 9, IG. xii(i). 
155- 30- The more usual order is followed in I. 70. 

This is, I think, a legitimate inference from the 
words dvaSidoTco 4'fi9ov. Cf. IG. ii“. 1339. 19, Appian, 
BC. i. 12, 100, Plut. Tib. Gracchus, ii, Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. x. 57. So also the statutes of the lobacchi 
prescribe oi MdpoKxoi Kpsivri-coaav {IG. ii*. 1 368. 

86 ). 
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L. 86 baffles me; SiacriTais is plain, but the two (or three?) following 
letters, which at one time I read as KAl and at another as XM, refuse to 
yield satisfactory sense and are due, I conclude, to the carelessness of the 
engraver, who had had to correct a blunder at the beginning of 1. 85 and 
here again went astray. Then comes a clear ENA A followed by 6 or 7 
illegible letters, succeeded in turn by Guvoijevou. The restoration tou 
£ 0]6uvoiaEvou seems inescapable : the rest is puzzling. Dr. P. Roussel, to 
whom I submitted my provisional reading Kai ev - - - 6uvop£vou pro- 
posed Kai £v[£xupaaia tou eu] 0 uvoh£vou, and though the photograph 
shews that this cannot have been actually engraved, it has afforded me 
the only suggestion I can make, viz. £v(£xupaCTi)a 5 [£ tou EujOuvopsvou, 
which yields excellent sense and a line of the required length. ’EvExupaafoc 
means not only ‘ security ’ or ‘ pledge,’ but also, as here, ‘ the right or duty 
of taking security ’ : thus a fourth-century Attic lease contains the clause 
Eov Se pfi dTTo 5 i 6 coaiv (sc. tt^v piaOcocriv) , slvai EVEXupaoiav AI^ooveuctiv kqi 
£K Tcov cbpaicov ktA. [IG. ii^. 2492. 7).®^ 'O euOuvouevos is used not in- 
frequently of the person brought to trial. With tou [ouJtou in 1 . 87 cf 
[toIJs auToI^ in 1 . 72 ; the use of the genitive absolute (in place of Kopioa- 
PEvcoi Kai) is not very elegant, but the decree cannot rank as a model of 
style. The accuser is rewarded by receiving one-third of the fine imposed 
on the offender : such rewards, which usually consist of one-third or even 
a larger proportion of the penalty, have been fully discussed by E. Ziebarth, 
Hermes, xxxii. 609 ff.®^ Since the President of the Guild himself conducts 
the trial, special provision must be made for the case in which he is the 
accused. In that event, the trial is postponed pending the expiry of his 
term of office : when he returns to the status of a private member,®^ he is 
brought to trial in the usual way by his successor in office. I know no 
parallel to E-rrsiSav ISiwtJtis yEvriTai, but some such restoration seems to be 
demanded by the context.®° 

The closing paragraph of the decree deals with the manner and cost of 
its publication. Its opening portion follows for the most part the customary 
formula,®® though considerations of space lead me to restore to 
in 1 . 90 rather than the usual toSe to ^fijipiapa.®' [©eJtoo (1 . 91) is a rarer 


Cf. the very similar provision IG, ii^. 1241. 38 ff. 
’EvEx^Jpaaia and eTairpa^iS are associated, as here, 
in SIG. 955 * 3 ® fj Eio-Trpd^riiai. 

The phrase evcxupacricxv Troieia^ai, used in [Dem.] xlvii. 
76, recurs in an Imperial rescript to Pergamum, 
OGL 484. 41, 46, 59 (cf. 50) : in the law of the 
Pergamene astynomi we have ol dp<po6dpxai , . . 
Ti6E(j6coaav evEx^pctaiav TTpcs tous doruvcpous {OGL 483. 
82). In Roussel, Cultes egypt. 206 eIeJotco tcoi 
[PjovXopevoi ev6[xupd3£w oOtcv] is a ver>^ probable 
restoration. Cf. RE. v. 2561. 

To the examples cited in LS. euOuvco III 2 
add Pap. Teb. 53. 22, Gnomon, 62, 63, 70, 99, A. 
Peyron, Pap. Graeci, i 3. 10. 

Cf. Wilhelm, OJh. xii. 128 f., SIG, 975, 23 
(Delos), 06 / 665. 30, BCH. hii. 407, SEG. vi, 682. 
A striking parallel to our phrase is tco 5^ 


Trpoaayy£iAa[vTi SiSoaOai toO slcrTToaxOeJvTos to ■quiou 
{SIG. 1157. 84). 

Why slCTayyEXia is used in 1 . 89 instead of' 
TTpoCToryyEAia (cf. 11 . 83, 86) I cannot say. 

In 1 . 58 HT^TE iSicoTTii upTE apyovTi must mean 
‘ neither private member nor official,’ and in the 
decree of the Rhodian ‘AAidSai Kai ‘AAiacrrai we have 
the phrase phte apyovTi ptite iSicLTai {IG. xii(i). 155. 
97), in which dpycov certainly denotes guild-official 
(cf. 11 . 20, 29, 71, 86, 99 and Poland, 361!*). 
Somewhat different is the use of iSicbTris in the law 
of the opyEobvEs of Bendis {IG ii6 1361. 4: cf. Poland, 
422). 

See Larfeld, Gr. Epigr.^ 426 f., Handbuch, i. 
545 f., ii. 827 ff. 

In IG. iiL 950. 20, 987. 2, 997. 6, toil. 62, 
1231. 15, SEG. i. 330R 23 tc 66 is omitted. 
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variant of dvaOeTco or (dva)cTTriadTco,®® as is TsAsaua ( 1 . 92) of dvdAoona.®® 
The restoration ay[Afii in 1 . 91 is almost certain (cf. 1 . 23), but the reading 
and restoration of the following passage present difficulties I have been 
unable to surmount. In 1. 91 the damage to the surface of the stone has 
destroyed some 12 to 14 letters after av[Afii : then comes t6v ev tcoi ettI 
OaiSpfou EAA, followed possibly by one more letter. In 1 . 92 I read, 
with grave hesitation, . . . OAlnl 1 IT, after which 7 to 10 letters are 
lost before to Se eis], which may be regarded as an almost certain restoration. 
That £v Tcoi ETTi cDaiSpiou forms part of the phrase ev t. e. O. (apyovTos) 
EviauTcoi can hardly be doubted, but in the letters which follow Phaedrias’ 
name I can find no trace either of dp)(ovTos or of sviaurcoi, and I am 
driven perforce to the belief that once again the engraver has been at 
fault. Before I had deciphered the t6v of 1 . 91, I submitted my reading 
to the authority of Dr. P. Roussel, who proposed as a possible restoration 
EV Tfji av[Afii dKoAouOcos toTs] ev tcoi L CD. [dpxovTos Eviaurcoi irpoE^ricpi- 
ayEvois], citing for this last word 1. 9 of our decree and for dKoAoOecos 
Durrbach, Choix, 83. 33. This probably represents the true sense, and 
I hesitate between two courses, (a) to suppose that after au[Afii came some 
other word and then a phrase like kotoc] t6v ev tcoi e. O. [d. i. KupcoesvTa vopov], 
or {b) to regard t6v as an error for toIs, and to restore cacoAouecos] to(Is) e! 
T. £.^ CD. [d. L cpricpiCTOElaiv to Se eis] : with the definite date here given the 
aorist 4r|9i(T0£Taiv (cf 1. 4) seems to me more probable than the perfect 
Trpo£4Ti9icrii£vois. The last word of the decree is in all probability dpyupoTapiai 
(cf 1 . 70), though I admit that there are on the stone marks which might 
indicate a word ending in -kes; on the whole, however, I think that 
these are accidental. 

The mention of Phaedrias, archon of Athens about 153/2 b.g.,io^ is 
interesting, though his date is not precisely determined. Whether any of 
the restorations above suggested is correct or not, there is a prima facie case 
for dating the Cairness decree not long after the year referred to, say in 
the 140’s B.G., and thus for assigning the construction of the Poseidoniasts’ 
establishment at Delos to an earlier date than that, ca. no b.g., which has 
hitherto been regarded as probable. 


II 


An Agonistig Insgription from Orghomenus {IG. vii. 3197) 

Among the many valuable inscriptions discovered on the site of Boeotian 
Orchomenus, not the least interesting are three lists recording victories 
won, probably in the early part of the first century b.g., 102 at the Charitesia, 


Larfeld, Gr. Epigr.^ 410 ff., 426, Handbucff i. 
534 ff., 545, ii. 695 ff., 827 f. 

Cf. SIG. 570. 26 56 tco 6 Tapias to yevopevov TeXsapa, 
IG. xii(7). 228. 26 TO U y r. SoTcoaav ol xapiai, SIG. 
722. 6 TO 5^ T. ol Tapiai SiSovtco. 

100 Cf. IG. ii^. 1338. 13, 1343. 13, 16, 19, 21, 24, 
BCH. xxxvi. 413 (Delos), etc. In BCH. liii 339 we 
have the variant ev tcci Iviaurcoi tcoi Itti ’Ayaai9'I)VTos. 

IG. ii“. 938. 3, 39, BCH. xxix. 533, xxxi. 425 
(= Michel, 1531 = Durrbach, Choix, 80), 11. 3, 16: 


cf. Roussel, Delos col. ath. 396 ff. He is dated 155 4 
or 154 3 by Kirchner {IG. iP. 958, ii-’ (4), p. 20). 
!53''2-I49'8 by Ferguson (Ath. Tribal Cycles, 169; 
cf. Alh. Archons, 67 f.), 153 2 or 152 i by Kolbe 
{Alt. Archonten, 109), I53;2-I5i o by Roussel {op. cit. 
359) and Durrbach {Choix, p. 129), 153 2 by Dins- 
moor {Archons of Athens, 222, 265). 

E. Reisch, De musicis Graecorum certaminibus 

III ff. 
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Fig. I. — IG. vii. 3197, at Cairness House. 


a musical festival celebrated in honour 
of the Graces [IG. vii. 3195-7). 

The first of these has attracted 
special attention in virtue of its dialect, 
and has been republished by Michel 
[Recueil^ 894) and by Schwyzer [pial. 
graec. exempla^ 529)-^^^ The other two 
contain the lists of successful com- 
petitors in the Charitesia and also in 6 
venTjTos dycbv tcov '0[ioAcoicov. To 3^97 
Dittenberger prefixed a full biblio- 
graphy and added the comment 
‘ periisse videtur.’ Its rediscovery at 
Cairness House, in almost perfect con- 
dition, calls for a few remarks. 

The stele, cut from a bluish-grey 
marble, is 3 ft. 1 1 in. high, i ft. 3 in. 
broad, and 3 in. thick. Above the first 
line of the inscription is a plain mould- 
ing, ih in. broad. The surface is well 
preserved save for slight damage here 
and there to the left-hand margin, re- 
sulting in the loss of the initial letters 
of 11. 14, ig, 33 and 49, and a more 
serious breakage at the right-hand edge, 
which has carried away the concluding 
letters of 11 . 19, 21 and 23. The letters, 
which in 1. i are of an average height 
of about in., are clearly cut and 
ornamented by slight serifs [^ierstriche] : 
faint horizontal guide-lines have been 
drawn, at least in the upper part of the 
inscription,^^^ to assist the engraver. 
The letter-forms used are : A (with 
broken cross-bar) EIOM (with first 
and fourth strokes nearly vertical) ZO 
(slightly smaller than the other letters) 
m (with first and fourth strokes hori- 
zontal) 4 ^ (with rather more than a 
semicircle on each side of the verti- 
cal stroke) ^ (tall and narrow) n : 


103 I agree with Dittenberger (IG., loc. cit.) that 
in I. 3 Evdpios tw should be retained in preference 
to EOcrp(p)6crTco, suggested by Fick and favoured by 
Meister (SGDL i. p. 395), and to E0api<o>crrco, 
proposed by Larfeld (Syll. Inscr. Boeot. 32) . Euccppooros 
and EOdpioros are unknown in Boeotia, whereas 
Evap£ts and E0api5as are attested by other Orchomenian 
inscriptions (IG. vii. 31 72. 1 1, 32 1 3 : cf. 1752. 17). 


For the reference to the first edition of Clarke 
we may substitute E. D. Clarke, Travels in various 
Countries of Europe, Asia and Africa ^ (London, 1818), 
vii. 203 fF. Add W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ii. 632, where a copy in minuscules is giv’en. 

I cannot see any trace of them below 1 . 39 of the 
inscription. 
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B and P are frequently very narrow. LL 27, 31 are engraved in 
rasura. 

Dittenberger has rightly rejected the errors of Meletius’ copy, which he 
records in his varietas lectionum under 11. 7, 9, 10, 13, iG, 18, 24, 25 (’Aiitivias), 
37 ? 385 39, 43. In 1 . 12 KPHI reaches the right-hand margin of the stone, 
leaving no room for further letters : nor are there any traces of letters 
above (see notes on 11 . 19, 49, 52). Thus Meletius and Koehler are here 
vindicated, and Clarke’s error in writing KPHZAI02 may be attributed 
to the AIOZ with which 11 . 8, 10 end. We must therefore abandon K. 
Keil’s position, who retained Kpr)aaio5 and regarded it as the ethnic of the 
Paphlagonian city of Kpf^aaa [Syll. Inscr, Boeot, p. 58), as well as Dittenberger’s 
ingenious emendation Kpf]s ’A(^)ios [Hermes^ xvi. 170).^^^ In 1 . 19 
the last two letters were written above the preceding NI (now lost) owing 
to lack of space: Clarke has KAAXHAONCZ. At the end of 1 . 21 lOZ, 
indicated by dotted letters in Clarke’s copy, has perished. In 1 . 23 the 
final letters OZ, also dotted by Clarke, have all but disappeared. In 1 . 25 
Clarke’s AEMO must be a mere typographical error; AHMO, as 
read by Meletius, is plain. The initial K of 1. 31 is clearly legible. In 
1 . 33 Meletius’ AplaTcovos, rejected by Dittenberger in favour of Clarke’s 
"Apiorfcovos, is correct, even though the same name is written ’Apiorfcovos 
in 1 . 52 (see below). In 11 . 49, 52 the final OZ is engraved above the pre- 
ceding Al. We may note the inconsistency of spelling shewn in the 
inscription: TioriTfis is written in 11. 9, 24, TroiriTfis in 11. 28, 32, 51, while 
words ending in -cpSos, -cpSioov are written OlA in 11. 7, 13, 18, r^A from 
1. 20 onwards. 

Of the Charitesia,^^" the epigraphical evidence for which is confined to 
/G. iii. 1 15, vii. 3195-7, the most recent discussion known to me is that by 
I. C. Ringwood, Agonistic Features of Local Greek Festivals^ 39 f. The same 
writer has also dealt with the Homoloia [op. cit. 40),^^^ named in IG. vii. 
48, 3196-7. I am not convinced by the arguments, adduced by Nilsson 
and approved by Jessen, in favour of attributing the Homoloia to Thebes. 
The sole surviving records of the festival are those discovered at Orcho- 
menus, and no Theban inscription even refers to it ; the fact that, according 
to the scholiast on Theocritus (vii. 103), Aristodemus 6 ©riPaios discussed 
the festival is far from being conclusive. 

Of the victors whose names are recorded in IG. vii. 3197 several recur 
elsewhere. Phanias of Aeolian Cyme ( 1 . 16) was victorious on another 
occasion in the Charitesia [IG. vii. 3196. 15). Rhodippus of Argos 
( 11 . 14, 45) was also successful at the Ptoia [BCH. xliv. 251). Aminias^^® 
and Callistratus of Thebes ( 11 . 10, 23, 25) won victories at the festival of 
Amphiaraus at Oropus (/G. vii. 419. 14, 34). Sophocles of Athens ( 1 . 29) 
is named as one of the satyric poets belonging to the Athenian company 


106 Yor such double ethnics cf. M. \’an der Greek Cults, v. 426 fF. 

Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon, 33. los Cf. Nilsson, op. cit. 12 f., Jessen in RE. viii. 

Cf. Preller-Robert, Griech. MythoL^ i. 481, 2263, A. B. Cook, ii. 900. 

0. Kern in RE. iii. 2167, O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. [AJrjyoKAfis ’Auiviou ©ripaios {IG. vii. 416. 10) is 

1. 81, W. M. Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 413, L. R. Farnell, probably either his father or his son. 
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of Dionysiac TayviTai honoured by Delphi (Fouilles de Delphes, hi (2). 48 
( = SIG. 71 iZ-) 35). Alexander, son of Ariston (11. 33, 52), was the empeATiTiis 
and dpxiQeoopos of that guild {ifiscr. cit. 3, 15, 47, Fouilles de Delphes, iii(2). 
49 (== SIG. 728A') i), and the Delphian evidence proves that in 1. 52 of the 
Orchomenian inscription the form ’Apicrricov must be corrected to ’Aplorcov, 
which is actually found on the stone in 1. 33 (see above). 

Oriel College, Oxford. Marcus N. Tod. 


Noupfivios ’AAe^dvSpou {Fouilles de Delphes, hi (2). members of the same family as the Noopiivios Noupnvioii 
47 (— SIG, 698) 7, 26) and 06 as Noupriviou [Fouilles, of the Orchomenian list (h 8). On the Texvli’o^i see 
iii(2). 48 (= SIG, 71 1/-) 35) were almost certainly Poland, RE. VA. 2473 ff. 



A BRONZE HERAKLES IN THE BENAKI MUSEUM AT ATHENS 

[plate VII.] 

The statuette illustrated in Fig. i and PL VII was recently acquired 
for his Museum by Mr. A. Benaki, who has kindly allowed me to publish 
it. There are, as everyone knows, many bronzes of this sort, most of 
them representing either Herakles or Zeus ; but a glance at our illus- 
trations, which inevitably do not do full justice to the original, will shew 
that the new example has few rivals in this series, and few in the whole 
company of contemporary bronzes. I doubt if there is in existence a 
figure more characteristic of the archaic conception of Herakles, of the 
hero as the ideal strong man, short, thickset, and naturally developed : 
[iopcpav Ppayus ^fvxoiv S’aKaiiTrros TrpoaTraAaiacov f]A 0 ’ dvfip .... Pindar cer- 
tainly had some such conception in mind when he wrote these words, 
within a year or two of the time when this statuette was made. 

The new Herakles is three and five-eighths inches high, and is perfectly 
preserved except for the loss of part of the club, the bow (once held in 
the left hand, which is perforated), the right foot, and part of the tang 
below the left foot. It has a smooth dark green patina. The photo- 
graphs make detailed description unnecessary, and it will be enough to 
call attention to a few points. The hair is rendered by a series of slight 
depressions, each surrounded by an engraved line; the same stylisation 
is used for the beard. The linea alba is rather harshly grooved, the view 
(PI. VH, 2) giving a fair impression of the modelling in this area. The 
pubes has a few careless incisions. The wrinkles on the knuckles and toes 
are indicated by engraving; the finger- and toe-nails are indicated, like- 
wise the sinews on the back of both hands. The mark above the nostril 
(PI. VII, i) is fortuitous. The tangs were certainly of the form shewn in 
Fig. 2.^ Tlie figure was found, according to evidence which there is good 
reason to believe reliable, at the Ptoan sanctuary; obviously, however, 
it is not Boeotian, but one of the many imported votives from the Ptoan 
sanctuary.^ 

The history of the motive of the Benaki Herakles has been well 
described by Karouzos in his publication of the statue from Artemisium.^ 

^ As in the Zeus from Olympia (AeAt. 1931, 57, face, BSA. XXXII, pi. 13, 7 from the Argive 
fig. 12), the athlete from Ligourio (Langlotz, pi. 27, r), Heraeum) ; Attic statues BCH. 1888, pis. 7, 13-14; 
the Apollo from Naxos {Berlin Kat, I, no. 192), the Karouzos, To MouoeTo i:f\s Gnpas, figs. 4-6; and bases 
Louvre Dionysus from Olympia (Langiotz, pi. 4), the BCH. 1920, 226-7, Karouzos, l.c. fig. 13 and p. 18. 
Athena from the Acropolis (de Ridder, 796), and an The bronzes BCH. 1886, pis. 8—9; 1887, pis. 10; 1 1, 
Arcadian bronze in Boston: cf. Neugebauer, Berlin i ; 12 I take to be Boeotian, though Langiotz attri- 
AizA p. 92. butes the first to Argos; pi. ii, 3 is probably a 

2 Corinthian pottery from Ptoon, RC//. 1892,360, Boeotian copy of Corinthian: compare the Corin- 
368; Peloponnesian bronzes, Louvre 143 (de Ridder, thian lions from Perachora ///. London Jsews, Xov'. 15, 
pi. 16); Athens 7389 {BCH. 1888, pi. 10; Lamb, 1930, 869, fig. 5, and July 8, 1933, 67, fig. i8. 

Greek and Roman Bronzes^ pi, 35, c\ compare, for the ® AeAx. 1 930-1, 41 ff. 
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I need not repeat Karouzos’s conclusions, but will confine myself to a 
few observations on the style of the new example, and to a suggestion of 
its relations to some contemporary works. Its individuality may perhaps 
be most easily emphasised if it be set beside some other Peloponnesian 
bronze of about the same date. For this purpose we can hardly do better 
than choose the Herakles from Perachora (Fig. 2), which is a little, but 
not very much, earlier, and which presents interesting contrasts, both in 
composition and in form. 



Fig. I. Herakles ix the Bexaki JMcseum. Fig. 2. — Herakles from Perachora, ix Athens. 


The Herakles from Perachora is constructed on a simple plan, accord- 
ing to which the various parts of the body are shewn either in frontal or 
in lateral view. Thus, while the trunk is frontal, the head is thrust so 
sharply to one side that it is virtually parallel in plane with the trunk 
and arms ; the raised hand is so turned that the club lay parallel with 
the arms and almost touched the back of the head.^ One leg is exactly 
frontal, the other exactly lateral. The coming twist of the body is fore- 


^ Compare the Oppermann Herakles, where the p. 56) ; the hole in the hand of the Perachora 
whole club is preserved (Bulle, Der schone Mensch,^ 55, Herakles proves the position of the club to have 
fig. 37; Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 351 a; Karouzos, been as described above. 
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told not by any transition within the body itself, but by this simple juxta- 
position of frontal and lateral parts, which implies a momentary tension 
immediately to be resolved when the right arm and leg follow round 
in the direction of the blow. We have here a perfectly effective (and, 
incidentally, almost precisely accurate) expression of the movement in 
question, based on antithesis of the parts within the whole ; and this is the 
principle to be seen in most archaic figures of the kind.^ 

In the Benaki Herakles the motive is the same, and the figure bears 
a strong outward resemblance to the other, but there are important differ- 
ences in composition. For instance, the poise is by no means the same 
as in the Perachora Herakles : there, and in nearly all archaic versions 
of this type, there is a distinct forward thrust of the body, the intention, 
and the effect, of which are to emphasise the impression of movement. 
Our artist has rejected this device, for the sake of the equilibrium of the 
figure; and so, though what is represented is merely a momentary phase 
of violent action, the body has complete stability, the stability of move- 
ment perfectly controlled. This even balance on the two legs is a clear 
anticipation of the classical rendering of the subject, as may be seen not 
only in the statue from Artemisium, but also in small bronzes of the early 
classical period.® It is one of several indications that the new bronze 
belongs to the end of the archaic age ; in temperament, however, the 
figure is still thoroughly archaic.^ 

Again, the principle on w hich the scheme of the Perachora Herakles 
is based, the division of the figure into almost exactly frontal and lateral 
parts, is considerably modified in the new statuette; when the head is 
seen in profile, as in PI. VH, i, or Fig. i, the body is in three-quarter, not in 
frontal view ; the arms follow the plane of the body, not that of the head ; 
the legs, as usual, are frontal and lateral when the body is seen from the 
front. The three-quartering of the body is an important point, which 
alters the whole character of the movement; and this is borne out by 
the position of the raised hand, which holds the club at right angles to 
the plane of the arms, not parallel to it, as in the Perachora Herakles. 
In other words, the figure is not composed in strict relation to one or 
other of two planes, the one parallel, the other at right angles, to the 
‘ plane of vision ’ ; the process of the action represented is more explicitly 
rendered, and the character of the figure is thereby changed. This 


® For example : in the hoplite and in the Zeus (fig. 
3) from Dodona, in Berlin (Neugebauer, Fuhrer^ pis. 
8-9; Kekule, pis. 2, i ; Richter, Sculpture, figs. 100- 
2); in the bronzes, AeAt. 1930-1, 59, fig. 14; 61, 
fig. 16; 62, fig. 17; in the statue, Lc. pi. i ff., the 
essence of the scheme is still unchanged ; near these, 
lx. 57, fig. 12. There are important exceptions: the 
New York Herakles, fig. 4 ; the Oppermann Herakles 
(see last footnote) ; and others such as the Zeus from 
Ambracia (AeAx. 1 920-1, parartema 170-1), the 
Hybrisstas bronze (Neugebauer, Ant. Bronce-statuetten, 
fig. 27 [Petit Palais, not British Museum]), and AeAt. 
1930-1, figs. II, isr, 15 - 
« E.g. AeAt. 1931, 58, fig. i3fl; 62, fig. 17. 


^ The difference of temperament between the 
Benaki statuette and the Artemisium statue is as 
great as that of form. The classical sculptor wa.s 
interested in action, not only for its own sake, but 
also as a symbol of his subject, as an attribute of the 
personality of the god ; and for this reason the action 
has lost something of its immediate character, and 
approximates to gesture. Archaic art is free from 
symbolism of this kind ; its motive is the immediate 
expression of simple ideas, and anyone can see that 
to the man who made the Benaki Herakles the idea 
of action was a sufficient inspiration— not a means to 
an end, but something complete within itself. 
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sacrifice of the tension on which archaic art, in such cases, usually relies 
for its effect, is compensated by the powerful rhythm which runs through 
the whole figure. Let me illustrate this by certain comparisons of 
detail. In the Perachora Herakles, the sideways thrust of the head, 
as I have pointed out, heightens the impression of movement, but the 
structural relation of the head to the body is not particularly studied. 
In the other, the neck thrusts forward from the shoulders (see Fig. i), 
and there is an inevitable organic connexion between the two. Look 



Fig. 3. — Zeus i-rom Bodo.na, in Berlin. 

now' for a moment at the Berlin Zeus (Fig. 3) ; obviously in this respect 
it stands by the Perachora, not by the Benaki Herakles ; and that is true 
of the majority. This kind of structure, the offsetting of one part of the 
body against another, is one of the essential qualities of the style of the 
new bronze: it is admirably illustrated in PI. VII, i, in the contour of the 
back; in the outward thrust of the hip-muscles (Fig. i, right contour), 
in the sharp contrast between the slanting surface of the chest and the 
vertical surface of the stomach. A study of the figure in this aspect, and 
then a glance at Figs. 2 and 3 will, I think, suffice to shew that this is no 
subjective judgment, but demonstrable fact. One might perhaps sum- 
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marise the difference by saying that in the Perachora Herakles the con- 
tours are kept as long, simple, and sinuous as possible, while in the Benaki 
Herakles they are resolved into a number of minor curves, each of which 
lays particular emphasis on the form which it contains. 

And the forms of the new Herakles are indeed remarkable : massive, 
compact, but never oppressive as an artist of a later period, attempting 
by mere bulk to give an idea of great strength, might have made them.® 
The artist has gone to extremes in the matter of structural analysis, making 
of each surface a concrete, individual thing, and giving solidity to the figure 
as much by the number of strongly convex minor forms as by actual bulk. 
The trunk, as the sudden heavy shadow on the left side of Fig. i shews, is 
remarkably square, each of the four faces meeting in a well-defined angle ; 
the lower part of the trunk is curiously compressed, the navel being placed 
very low. The curve across the chest is pronounced, far more so than, 
for example, in the Perachora Herakles or the Berlin Zeus, and is much 
more sharply offset against the muscles of the shoulders than in either 
of these figures; it is the keynote of the whole conception of the body 
as a compact, pseudo-cylindrical form. I have already referred to the 
offsetting of the neck against the body ; there is no need to point out its 
massive form, or the clear transition at the collar-bones. The modelling 
of the legs shews up well enough in the photographs ; let me comment 
only on the extraordinary emphasis on the vastus internus, best seen in 
Fig. I, which is much less conspicuous in the other figures. 

The late archaic series of figures to which our bronze belongs begins, 
as Karouzos has pointed out, with the Siphnian frieze and Andokidean 
vases. Karouzos places the New York bronze (Fig. 4) with these ; it 
seems to me even earlier than this, though it has been dated in the fifth 
century.^ I would substitute for it the Boeotian Herakles Berlin 206, 
Neugebauer, Kat, pi. 35. The Benaki Herakles falls into Karouzos’s sixth 
group (p. 58), that of 490-80 b.c. The elaboration of the modelling and 
the history of the motive make an earlier date out of the question ; indeed 
the very end of that decade may not be too late. Against a still later date 
we have decisive evidence in the whole treatment of the trunk, and in the 
markedly archaic stylisation of the face. 

Let us now consider another feature of the new bronze, the inscription 
which is engraved on the left leg. This reads Av^H (herakeas), written 
retrograde and without much skill. The eta rendered by B is the clue 
to the origin of the writer, for this letter is well known to be character- 
istically Corinthian, occurring only in the inscriptions of Corinth and her 
colonies. Since this rule is based on a very great number of examples, 

* And this oppressive quality is already to be seen suggest a date between 540 and 530. 
in the Myron ian Herakles Marotti, Boston Cat. no. 64 The only exceptions to this rule are given by 

(Lippold in Antike Plastik, 127 £f.), three Attic vases nearly a hundred years older than 

® Richter, Sculpture^ 49. The head seems to me to this bronze, which are no doubt influenced by 
go admirably with heads of Amasean type, such as Corinthian models: New York, Cesnola Coll., Myres 
that of Dionysus on the amphora in the Cabinet des 1729 (see XC. p. 126, n. 2), Berlin F 1704 (Payne, 
Medaiiles (Pfuhl, fig. 220), and the treatment of the A'C. p. 126, n. 2) and Louvre 66 (CL. Ill He, pi. 77, 
body is surely conceivable in that period. I would 8, on which see Beazley in JHS. 1933, 310). 
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we may be quite certain that the writer of the inscription had some con- 
nexion with Corinth. But we have still to answer the question, what of 
the relation of the inscription to the figure ? 

First let us note that the inscription is not dedicatory, as are nearly 
all inscriptions on bronzes, but descriptive. If it were a dedicatory in- 
scription of the usual kind we should have no ground for stating that the 
bronze itself was Corinthian, though in the case of a great manufacturing 
centre like Corinth the probability that bronzes with Corinthian inscriptions 
are really of Corinthian origin might be said to be fairly strong. However 



Fig. 4. — Herakles from Mantineia, ix New York. 

that rnay be, our inscription is not dedicatory; herakeas is obviously 
miswritten for herakleas, the nominative of an otherwise unknown form of 
heraklees.^^ Leaving aside the form of the word, we may well ask how it 
carne about that our bronze was inscribed with the name, not of the maker, 
dedicator, or recipient, but of the person represented. If it were inscribed 
with the maker’s name, it would indeed be a rarity, as there seems to be only 
one signed bronze statuette known. As it is, with a descriptive inscription, 

Theoretically we might read either fipoKeas or dative, implying a dedication to Herakles, is further 
fipoKsai ; but the last letter must be sigma, not iota, highly improbable in view of the discovery^ of the 
for the three-stroked iota was not in use at Corinth in bronze at the Ptoan sanctuary, 
the fifth century. It seems, moreover, most unlikely 12 jhe Hybrisstas bronze, Neugebauer, fig. 27. 
that Herakleas could take a dative Herakleai. A 
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it is unique. There are two possible hypotheses on which the inscription 
might be explained, and it seems to me impossible to decide with certainty 
between them. Either the owner or the artist might have written the 
inscription. The first hypothesis is, on the face of it, most unlikely ; it is, 
after all, not a very easy matter to cut on a piece of solid bronze letters as 
deeply cut as these (and there is no question that the inscription was cut 
after the bronze was cast) , and whoever cut them must have had a definite 
motive in mind. It is hard to imagine what motive the owner could have 
had. If the artist wrote it, the inscription is much more easily explained : 
for, as we know from hundreds of vases, an artist often felt his work in- 
complete, however obvious its subject, until he had added the name of the 
person represented. Thus, throughout the history of representational vase- 
painting gods and heroes whom everyone could recognise at a glance had 
their names written by them. (And this, it need hardly be added, was not 
done to instruct the ignorant; for we find not only people labelled, but 
things : an altar, a cauldron, a hydria, a chair, and so on ; even Athena, 
on plaques made specially for dedication on the Athenian acropolis, is 
named, not only in the dative, in dedicatory inscriptions, but also in the 
nominative. The only explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
inscription was often felt necessary to complete the portrait : and it is 

in the light of these inscriptions that possibly ours is to be explained : 
the inscription being wholly unnecessary, only the artist would have felt 
the need to put it on the bronze. It will at once be said that the artist 
would have been the last person to disfigure his work by writing on it, and 
by writing in this clumsy hand ; but that, I think, is at least debatable. 
The archaic Greeks were thoroughly accustomed to writing on statues and 
statuettes, and evidently did not find it disfiguring. Had it been thought 
to be so, would it not have been confined to the bases ? Every statue and 
statuette must have had a base, yet in many cases it is the figure, not the 
base, that is inscribed. For a good example, look at the Artemis Daidaleia 
in Boston,^^ which has a stepped base on which an inscription might easily 
have been written. And there are plenty of other examples. Evidently 
inscriptions on statues and statuettes were not considered deleterious. It 
might further be objected that an artist such as the maker of the Benaki 
Herakles would not write with so clumsy a hand. But this objection is 
equally invalid ; Corinth provides a good analogy in Timonidas, who, 
after painting a plaque with irreproachable skill and precision, scrawled 
his signature down the centre of the field in a hand worthy of the worst 
painters.^® After all, style in writing may well depend on interest, and 
interest may only develop with occasion ; a man who draws or models all 
his life and rarely needs to write, may easily produce a paradox like that 

Graef, Akropolisvasen^ pi. 109, 2587; pi. no, the person represented on a vase written by anyone 
2591. other than the artist : that is on the Attic sherd JHS. 

No one would seriously maintain that inscrip- 1929, pi. 16, 16 and p. 261. 
tions were put on vases as decoration ; true, they are Neugebauer, Ant. Bronce-statuetten, figs. 18-19 ; for 

sometimes decorative, on black-figure vases; but to an inscription on a similar base, compare Berlin no. 
call red-figure inscriptions decorative would, in the 180, Kat. pi. 28. 
great majority of cases, be grotesque. Pfuhl, fig. 182. 

I know of only one instance of the name of 
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of the Timonidas plaque or the Benaki bronze. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact of the plaque remains. But I do not claim to prove that the in- 
scription was written by the man who made the bronze. I am concerned 
merely to shew that, improbable as it may at first seem, much can be said 
in favour of that view. 

As I have said, the form of the name is unique, for even in Doric and 
Aeolic Herakles was always Herakles and never Heraklas. The inscription 
merely shews that we have something to learn about the possible forms of 
the name ; a year or two ago we learnt that people said Trofacre as well as 
TToiriae.^'^ Long since it was conjectured, by Corssen, that the Etruscan 
form Hercla implied a Greek form Heraklas; the conjecture, since dis- 
credited, was evidently right. 

There is one last point in which the inscription is unusual : in it eta 
and epsilon are rendered not, as regularly in Corinthian, by the same sign 
B, but by B and E. E, of course, normally = epsilon-iota in Corinthian 
inscriptions, but there are examples of it used for epsilon : the Chelidon 
metope from Thermon,^® and several pinakes from Penteskouphia (A*C. 
pp. 142, n. I, and 158) ; and of the use of B and E for the same value in 
one word we have an example in the pinax Berlin F 667 {AD. II, pi. 30, 9 ; 
AC. p. 158), where eije is written There is therefore nothing 

uncorinthian about the writing on the bronze. 

The inscription then may be said to create a probability that the 
Benaki Herakles is Corinthian, but no one could seriously say that it proves 
this. Let us see whether the style throws any light on the problem of 
origin. 

The difficulties with which this inquiry confronts us appear to me to 
be twofold : on the one hand, the style of our bronze has no exact parallel 
among existing works ; on the other, despite many illuminating observations 
in Langlotz’s book, we cannot yet be said to have a clear picture of the 
local sculptural styles of the Peloponnese. That our Herakles is Pelo- 
ponnesian I do not for a moment doubt ; I would go still further and exclude 
certain regions of the Peloponnese. Argos inevitably suggests itself, for the 
style and physical type are certainly those from which Polycleitan sculpture 
sprung. 

The two groups of Peloponnesian bronzes which at present have the 
most clearly intelligible individuality are the Laconian, (with a distinc- 


JHS. 1933, 282-3. 

As to the termination in -eas: names normally 
ending in -es are found to end in -eas in various districts 
ofGreece — in Thessaly, Phocis, Boeotia, Aetolia (Buck, 
Gr. Dialects j § i66, i), and, as the inscription quoted in 
the last footnote shews, in Ithaca also. Since our in- 
scription is in the Corinthian alphabet, we must infer 
either that the forms m -sas were in use at Corinth 
(which is not impossible), or that the writer of the 
inscription came from one of the districts mentioned 
above and settled at Corinth. In any case the 
termination in -sas throws no light on the origin of 
the bronze. On the forms of the name, see the 
detailed article in RE. s.v. 


Pfuhl, fig. 481 {AD. II, pi. 50, i). 

Professor Zahn has kindly verified the reading 
for me and informs me that it is quite certain; it is 
wrongly given in Furtwangler's catalogue, rightiv in 
AD. 

Cf. also the confused inscription on the Peiraion 
pinax, A'C. p. 159. 

Langlotz’s Laconian group is by far the most 
convincing of his several Peloponnesian categories, 
and, with one or two modifications of detail, will 
certainly stand the test of future discoveries. It is the 
only one which rests on a considerable series of local 
finds. 
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live provincial subdivision in Messenia),-® and the Arcadian.-^ \V'e may 
exclude both of these, and we may also exclude the western Peloponnese, 
which, if it had a local style, was certainly under Laconian and Arcadian 
influence. The cities in the plains of the north-east Peloponnese were the 
great progressive centres, in which sculpture comparable in quality to our 
Herakles was done. Unfortunately, for various reasons, we know much less 
of Argos, Corinth and Sicyon than of Laconia and Arcadia, and if we can 
form an idea at least of certain Argive and Corinthian styles, we cannot yet 



draw up anything like a comprehensive list of Argive or Corinthian, still 
less of Sicyonian, works. 

Langlotz’s Argive group consists of fifty works in various materials, 
but it contains many doubtful elements. This is inevitable, for although. 


E.g. AeXt. 1916, log, figs. 53, 55. Recent dis- 
coveries in Jvlessenia confirm the existence of a 
Messenian subdivision : cf. p. 190 of this number of 
the Journal. 

See next footnote. 

The principal error appears to me to be the 
inclusion of Arcadians, most of whom, as their 
unmistakably ‘ peasant ’ character, to sav nothing of 


their provenances, shews, must be the work of 
local Arcadian artists: cf. Lamb, Greek and Roman 
Bronzes, 88, n. i . Further, the attribution of the clav 
head Arg. Heraeum, II. 37 nos. 212-13 (Langlotz, pi. 
22, g, BSA. XXXII, pi. 13, 5) to Sicyon is un- 
doubtedly wrong, as Jenkins, Lc. p. 30, remarks; 
this and others like it from the Argive Hcraeum are 
certainly Argive. The greater part of the Argive list 
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from several lines of indirect evidence, we can form a general view of the 
character of archaic and early classical Argive sculpture we do not know 
enough from direct evidence, from inscriptions, or from discoveries in the 
Argolid, to construct a convincing list of actual Argive works. Thus of 
the many male figures in Langlotz’s list, one (Kleobis) is known to be 
Argive, and one comes from the Argolid ; some, but not all, of the rest look 
forward to the style of Polycleitus. Although, therefore, several details of 
the Benaki Herakles can best be paralleled in bronzes which Langlotz 
attributes to Argos, it is, in my view, inadmissible to regard such parallels 
as proof of Argive origin.-® One solid connexion with Argos lies in 
the physical type of the new Herakles. The physical type preferred by 
Argive sculptors we know, in general terms, from evidence which is 
sufficiently convincing : from the known characteristics of classical Argive 
sculpture, and from the evidence of two works which we can definitely 
connect (though on different grounds) with Argos — the group of Kleobis 
and Biton, and the athlete from Ligourio. The short stature and mas- 
sive forms of the Benaki Herakles fit admirably into the picture founded 
on this evidence, and give reason to suppose a connexion with Argive art. 
The style is not like that of the Ligourio bronze, but if one thinks of Poly- 
cleitus it is easy to imagine that it may be Argive. Those who accept 
Langlotz’s Argive group as a whole would, I imagine, hesitate to add 
the new Herakles to it, for it has a stylistic quality which Langlotz 
himself implies to be foreign to that group,- ^ an extraordinarily precise and 
emphatic analysis of the muscular surface of the body. Whether however 
Langlotz is right in his view that pre-classical Argive sculpture was free 
from this kind of thing I very greatly doubt: in my opinion the New 
York Herakles (Fig. 4), which shews, in magnificent caricature, the physi- 
cal type of the Benaki Herakles, also shews an analogous attempt to resolve 
the body into clearly delimited masses of muscle. No one would say that 
classical Argive sculpture was soft. It seems certain then that in the inter- 
vening period Argos produced works of strongly analytic character. 

It is possible, therefore, that the Benaki Herakles is Argive. But that 


consists of works which certainly illustrate Langlotz’s 
conception of Argive character, but which cannot be 
said to be certainly Argive; only the draped female 
types are directly connected with Argos by a large 
body of local finds (terracottas from the Heraeum, 
from TiiA'iis, and from graves at Argos itself). 

The only close parallel for the rendering of the 
hair (depressions and spirals) is given by the Louvre 
Herakles from Alantineia (Langlotz, pi. 30, b). The 
spirals recur on the boy from Megalopolis (fig. 5), 
which, though a little later, resembles the Benaki 
Herakles in the form of the chest and trunk (compare 
the view, pi. VII, 2), though, of course, the modelling 
is much less detailed. For a later and freer version of 
the hair cf. the Lapith from the w'est pediment at 
Olympia (Schrader, Pheidias, 165, fig. 145). For the 
‘ cap ’ of hair coming down very low over the fore- 
head, cf. several ‘Argive’ bronzes (Langlotz, p. 62). 
For the shortness of the trunk, compare Kleobis and 


the New York Herakles, fig. 4 (better seen, for this 
purpose, in Langlotz, pi. 27, b). Kleobis naturally 
brings us into direct contact with Argos, and the Xew' 
\ork bronze, w'hich comes from Mantineia, is so far 
superior in technique and elaboration to the average 
archaic work from Arcadia that Langlotz may well 
be right in calling it Argive; it is in the same class 
(in respect of quality) as the tw'O magnificent krio- 
phoroi in Boston (Langlotz, pis. 2 and 20, a), neither 
of which is Arcadian in the ordinary sense of the word. 
In a private collection in Athens, from Argos, is a 
fragment of a third ‘ Arcadian ’ of this group. 
Among classical bronzes, I find a distinct analogy to 
the body of the Benaki Herakles in the fine bronze 
from Tegea, at Mount Holyoke in America {AJA. 
^929? pl* 4i Karouzos, p. 79, n. i). 

P. 65, reference to Argive ‘ Vorliebe fur grosse, 
weich ineinander ubergehende, wenig bewegte 
Flachen cf. also p. 62. 
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is not to say that it must be. After all, do we know that in Corinth 
or Sicyon sculpture never approximated to Argive style? To believe 
that would certainly simplify the problem of classification, but there is 
specific evidence, apart from general probability, to preclude such an idea. 

From the geometric period onwards Argos and Corinth (I omit 
Sicyon, of which we know nothing directly) were in close and constant 
relation with each other. At the Corinthian sanctuary in Perachora, 
Argive geometric works — vases, models of buildings, seals — have been 
discovered in great numbers, and conversely in the Argolid, above all at 
the Argive Heraeum, Protocorinthian objects were regularly dedicated. 
This connexion is illustrated, for the early orientalising period, in a par- 
ticularly interesting fashion by the discovery at Perachora of a clay plaque 
which was made in the same mould as a plaque from the Argive Heraeum.^®' 
The Argive connexion, however, lasted at least throughout the sixth 
century : there are many Argive terracottas of that date from Perachora,^^ 
and conversely many Corinthian, and many Corinthian vases, from the 
Argolid. Even apart from the Perachora excavations there is much 
evidence of the same kind : an Argive geometric vase from a tomb at Corinth, 
and many Argive terracottas; bronze reliefs, long called Argive-Corin- 
thian, which were apparently made at Corinth,^^ in part by Argive workmen ; 
a Corinthian crater, with an Argive inscription.^^ In view of all this it is 
certain that though there must have been distinctive Argive and Corinthian 
sculptural styles, there must also have been interchange of ideas, leading in 
some cases to fusion. To deny this is, in my opinion, to make of the 
history of art an abstract and schematic structure unrelated to the world of 
experience. 

It may well appear that I must now go on to admit the impossibility 
of distinguishing Argive and Corinthian works. That, however, would be 
an exaggeration of the conclusion to which the evidence leads us; there 
were certainly separate sculptural traditions, as the terracottas alone prove ; 
and probably when we know more from discoveries in each region we shall 
be able to distinguish even the apparently hybrid products of the two schools. 
The first necessity is to formulate some conception of Corinthian sculptural 
style, to balance our conception of Argive. And for this purpose we have a 
good deal of evidence. Corinth itself has produced a number of bronzes ; 
most of those which in any way concern us here are Aphrodite-mirrors, 
and there is a small but useful collection from Perachora. Now there 
is no question whatever that Corinth was a very great centre of bronze 
work in the archaic, as we know, from literary evidence, that it was in the 
classical period ; and we must interpret the finds from the Corinthia in 
the light of this knowledge. We must be prepared to believe, what the 
finds tell us, that Corinth was the home of a variety of styles, all, perhaps, 
related, but not by any means uniform. We must not expect a simple 
picture, like that of Laconian, or Arcadian bronze work. Langlotz’s 

Many of the early bronze pins are identical in i933- 
every' detail with examples from Argos, and some Gf. Jenkins in BSA. XXXII, 23 ff. 

must be Argive. p. 222 ff,, and p. x, 

28a jfiS. 1932, 242; III, London j^ews, 8th July, Ibid,yp\. 33, 5, 

J.H.S. — VOL. I IV. 
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picture of Corinth is logical in the sense that it follows well enough from his 
conception of the neighbouring schools — Argos, Sicyon, and ‘ Cleonae ’ ; 
but if that be rejected, it has little hope of independent existence. The 
evidence appears to me to point to the view that part, at least, of the Corin- 
thian category can be reconstructed on the basis of actual discoveries in 
the Corinthia, and I hope elsewhere to prove on this evidence that some of 
the bronzes which have been attributed to the neighbouring schools are, 
in fact, Corinthian. That is a wide problem which cannot be discussed 
here, and it must suffice to make one observation which is relevant to the 
subject of this paper: precise and detailed analysis of form, combined 
with a very strong sense of structure — both qualities which are essential in 
the style of the Benaki Herakles — are characteristic of much Corinthian 
work, and constitute a connexion, admittedly of a general kind, with 
Corinth. 

The problem of the Benaki Herakles may perhaps be summarised 
as follows. The style seems to be Argive (though w'e have little exact 
knowledge of Argive sculpture at this time) ; the inscription is Corinthian 
(but we do not know who wrote it, and even if it is the artist’s work, it 
would not absolutely prove his origin : cf. NC. p. 39) ; the dialect is central- 
or west-Greek (neither Corinthian nor Argive). There is, then, an ap- 
parent conflict of evidence, and though it is easy to cover the evidence by 
one or other of several hypotheses no one can at present demonstrate the 
validity of any one of these. I incline to the view that Argos is the original 
home of the style illustrated by the Benaki bronze, but think that the 
figure may actually be the work of a Corinthian artist. The dialect of the 
inscription indicates that the writer, whether owner or artist, had some 
connexion with central or western Greece. The problem, however, is at 
present insoluble, though not, perhaps, for that reason the less worth 
studying.^^ 

H. G. G. Payne. 

British School, Athens. 


Addendum. 

M. P. Guillon (who is in charge of the new excavations at the Ptoan 
sanctuary) has kindly informed me that he considers the reputed proven- 
ance of this bronze highly doubtful ; Ptoon, he tells me, has recently been 
given as the provenance of a good many bronzes, some of which are not 
even ancient. 


I have to thank Professor Beazley, Dr. Kunze and abovx in proof, and for several v aluable suggestions. 
Mrs. Wade-Ger>’ for their kindness in reading the 



A VOLUTE KRATER AT TARANTO ^ 


[plates VIII, IX.] 


In April 1 898 at Ceglie ^ near Bari there was discovered a large 
tomb,® the principal contents of which consisted of a number of vases, 
some entire but most of them in a fragmentary condition, which were 
later acquired by the Taranto Museum, where they now are."^ Two of 
these vases, both large volute kraters, on account of the great interest of 
the subjects and of the general excellence of their composition and draw- 
ing, are of the highest importance for the study of early South Italian 
pottery and it seems surprising that they have remained so long unpub- 
lished, despite an ever-increasing amount of literature about them. One, 
published earlier in the present year,® depicts (a) seated Dionysus sur- 
rounded by his followers and (b) on the upper register, Perseus terrifying 
the silens with the Gorgon’s head, and below, dancers at the festival of 
the Karneia. The other vase (Plates VIII, IX) ® is even more richly 
figured as it has separate scenes on the neck as well. Its obverse shews 
(i) a scene from the fight between the Centaurs and Lapiths, (ii) the 
birth of Dionysus ; and the reverse, (i) Herakles served by silens, (ii) an 
Amazonomachy. Two are subjects common in the repertory of the vase 
painter, two are rare. 

The Birth of Dionysus, unlike its counterpart the Birth of Athena, 
never seems to have been a very popular subject with the vase painter, 
nor for that matter with the great painters, as the elder Pliny can give 
us only one reference to such a painting, and that is a parody of the scene 
by an artist named Ctesilochus. The representation of this subject on 
vases ® falls into two main types — (a) the actual emergence of Dionysus 


^ I am greatly indebted to Prof. R. Bartoccini, 
Director of the Museo Nazionale in Taranto, for 
sending me photographs of this and other unpub- 
lished vases in the ^luseum, and allowing me to 
publish them. Also I would like to thank Prof. 
A. B. Cook for reading through this paper and bring- 
ing several new points to my notice, as well as giving 
me access to his unpublished material; and Mr. 
Andre Kenny for much help and advice. 

^ The ancient town of Caelia; see RE. III. i, 
1252. 

® Quagliati, NSc. 1900, p. 504. 

^ Cases 93, 95, 165, 166. 

® Wuilleumier, RA. 1933, ii, pp. 3-30, where 
bibliography. Add Philippart, Collections de la 
Ceramique en Italie, 2, p. 68. 

® Case 165, Ceglie 109. Large volute krater with 
swan’s-head handles, ht. 77 cm.; repaired and 
restored, with a good deal of surface repainting on 


handles and neck. Traces of gilding. Biblio- 
graphy: — Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland^ p. 72, n. 4; 
Moon, BSR. 1929, p. 39; Wuilleumier, RA. 1929, 
ii, p. 202 and 1931, i, p. 230; Quagliati, op. cit. 
p. 506, no. 7 ; II Museo Aa^ionale di Taranto, p. 25 ; 
Philippart, op. cit. p. 68, no. 3 ; Watzinger, FR. iii, 
p. 348, n. 13. 

.V. H. XXXV, 140 : Ctesilochus, Apellis discipulus, 
petulant! pictura innotuit loue Liberum parturiente 
depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemescente inter 
opstetrica dearum. Cf. Sellers’ note ad loc. in her 
edition of Pliny’s chapters on painting. 

® Heydemann, Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 
1885, p. 13; Wuilleumier, RA. 1929, ii, p. 204; 
Walters, Hist. Anc. Pottery, vol. 2, p. 19, n. 2 ; p. 53, 
n. 20; Greifenhagen, RM. 46, p. 27. A fuller ac- 
count of this subject will be found in the third volume 
of Prof. Cook’s P* 79 * 
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from the thigh of Zeus and {b) Dionysus, completely emerged from the 
thigh, and standing upon it, like a small edition of his grown-up self. It 
is this latter type which comes first chronologically, and this we may 
parallel from the Birth of Athena,^ which probably provided the inspira- 
tion for our subject. Of type (^), apart from the vase here published, 
there are three examples : — 

(I! A r.f. lekythos in Boston^® on which only the head of Dionysus is yet visible, and 
Zeus cases his thigh as if to assist the delivery. 

(2) A r.f. fragment in Bonn shewing Dionysus half emerged from the thigh of 



Fig. I. — Vase-fragmfnt in Bonn 


Zeus and stretching out his hands to another figure standing to the right, of whom only 
the drapery which conceals the right arm is left (Fig, i). ^ 

(3) A South Italian amphora, now lost, but the design of which is preserved in a 
crude drawmg.ii This vase affords the closest parallel to the Taranto one, as it shews 
Dionysus almost emerged from the thigh of Zeus, who is seated between Eileithyia and a 
maenad and a silen ; below is Athena with two maenads. 


" Cf. a b.f, \ase at Wurzburg shewing Athena 
standing on the lap of Zeus : EL Cer. ii, 59 ; Lang- 
lotz, Catalogve, no. 250, PI. 71, 2, 

Beazley, I'.-t. p. 134, fig. 83. In AW p. 298 
the \ase is referred to the Alkimachos painter. 


Inv. no. 1216. 19. Figured in outline in Philip- 
part, Iconographie des Bacchantes d'Euripide, no. 22, fig. 
2. I have to thank Dr. Oreifenhagen for the photo- 
graph . 

Lcnorniant, GA, 1880, p, 72. 
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Of type {b) there are two more : — 

(4) A b.f. amphora from Capua, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. It 
shews the young Dionysus (AlOZOOS; standing on the lap of Zeus, with Hera fHEPA) 
beside him to assist. This is the earliest representation of the subject, for the Corinthian 
pyxis referred to by Raoul- Rochette/^ shews merely an ordinary scene of accouchement, 
as the seated figure in the centre is not Zeus but a woman. 

(5) A r.f. bell-krater of the strong style from Comacchio^^ with Dionysus standing 
on the thigh of Zeus, this time holding a cantharus and a vine plant. Each side stands a 
woman in attendance. 

The Taranto vase perhaps gives the best, and certainly the most 
detailed, rendering of the subject. In the centre, on a rock represented 
by a mass of rough incised circles, sits Zeus (lEYI) with his sceptre in his 
left hand, and from his right thigh just above the knee emerges the young 
Dionysus (AlONYZOZ), wearing a vine crown and stretching out his hands 
towards a woman, who, by reason of the sceptre she bears, may be taken 
as Hera, who also appears in a similar capacity on the b.f. amphora cited 
above. Above, to left, sits Aphrodite with Eros beside her; to right is 
Apollo and beside him, with her hand upon his shoulder, sits Artemis, 
girt with a fawn skin and carrying her bow; in the centre is Pan, only 
half visible behind some rising ground, again represented by incised 
circles. Pan is shading his eyes at the sight (drrocrKO'TTeOcov) ; he is often 
represented so, for example on the Phaon krater at Palermo,^ ^ and the 
type perhaps goes back to one of the great works of art. It is instructive 
to compare the description of Pan given by Silius Italicus,^® who refers 
to him in this very attitude, 

obtendensque manum solem inferuescere fronti 
arcet et umbrato perlustrat pascua uisu. 

The reason for his presence is explained by Philostratus,^' who tells us 
how he hymned the birth of Dionysus ; his syrinx is hanging from the 
stick he is carrying. On the lower register to right is a group of three 
women, to left a silen enjoying a little dance, and in the centre is Hermes, 
his right foot supported on a rock and leaning forward with arms crossed 
over the upraised knee. A familiar attitude — we meet it for the first 
time in vase painting on a bell-krater in the \filla Giulia, and it un- 
doubtedly goes back to some sculptural prototype. One thinks of the 
youth tying his sandal on the west frieze of the Parthenon, and Professor 
A. B. Cook has even ventured on a restoration of the east pediment 
shewing Hermes in that pose. 

On the neck, a contest between Lapiths and Centaurs. To left, a 
centaur about to fell a Lapith with a blow from a branch ; to right, one 
taking a large bite out of his adversary’s neck. 

Peace for the main design, for the subsidiary one strife. It is the 


No. 219. Minervini, Monumenti posseduti da R. 
Barone, Pi. I. 

Choix des peintures de Pompei, p. 81. 

Negrioli, 1927, p. 166, PI. XVI. 

15 FR. PI. 59. 


1® xiii, 34.1. 

1^ Imagines, I, 14. 

18 FR. PI. 20. 

1® II. ii, in folder at end. 
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other way about on the reverse, and the little picture on the neck shews 
us Herakles about to have a meal. He is reclining upon his lion skin, 
and above him hang his bow and quiver case ; from the right comes up 
a silen with a basket containing what looks like a large loaf of bread, for 
which, as we remember from the ‘ Frogs,’ Herakles had a decided weak- 
ness. From the left two more young silens come up, the first with a 
table, and the other with a jug and a dish of cakes. Like the principal 
scene on the obverse, this is one for which few parallels can be found in 
vase painting. The best is from a kylix in the British Museum. ■“ shewing 
on the exterior a symposium scene in which Herakles and Dionysus are 
the principal characters, but there are two silens as well, and one of 
these is creeping up to the table to steal a cake while the diners are not 
looking. There is also a kylix in the Louvre, attributed to Skythes, 
which shews Herakles reclining for the feast in the presence of silens and 
a maenad ; and on an amphora there by the Berlin Painter (kindly 
pointed out to me by Mr. Martin Robertson) we see on the one side 
Herakles reclining, while on the other a silen runs up with an oenochoe 
and a lyre. 

The Amazonomachy which forms the main design of the reverse is 
a good piece of work. It is divided into two registers by a row of those 
rough incised circles of which the artist seems so fond. Above is a combat 
between an Amazon on horseback and two warriors on foot, framed 
between two other standing Amazons, the one to left about to shoot an 
arrow in defence of her friend, the other blowing a blast on a long trumpet. 
To left below, an Amazon with a lunate shield (pelta) tries to flee from a 
warrior who is about to cut her down with a sweep of his sword. In 
the centre, a duel between another pair — the man lunges at the Amazon 
with his spear, she is about to parry the blow with her shield, and deal 
him one in return with her upraised battle axe. To right lies an Amazon 
in the contortions of her death agony, for she has received a mortal wound 
just below her left breast. It is a vivid scene, and well balanced; there 
are five combatants in each register, yet grouped in different ways to 
give variety, and at the same time interlinked to give some idea of unity 
to the whole composition, that it be not a mere series of isolated combats. 
A very similar rendering of the subject may be found on a krater in the 
British Museum.-^ 

Well has Beazley pointed out the influence of the work of Pheidias 
and his contemporaries upon such a vase as this.^® The obverse indeed is 
‘ reminiscent of the Parthenon,’ and the centauromachy scene might 
well be an excerpt from the Phigaleia frieze, where too is represented a 
centaur biting into the neck of a Lapith. Also the vase stands close to 


Ar. Frogs 551. "**0 174, Beazley, AV. p. 81, no. 71. 

Nut slaves, as Phihppart il.c.) has it. F 158. FR. iii, p. 345, fig. 164. The vase is 

2- E 66; Smith, BM. I'aseSy iii, PI. IV; Beazley, referred by Watzinger to the group of Naples 241 r. 
AV. p. 222 (Schule des Makron no. 9). Beazley, Vases in Poland^ p. 72, n. 4. 

G II. Pottier, Mon. Piot, ix, 1902, PI. XV; Watzinger, OJh. 1913, p. 160. 

Pfuhl, MuZ^ fig. 342 ; Beazley, AV. p. 41, no. 20. 
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the work of the Meidias painter, his Zeus and ours are very much the 
same god, and our Hermes and his Klytios are in much the same pose.^’ 

Stylistically our vase stands in very close relationship to the group 
attributed to the Sisyphus painter; Beazley thinks it not by his hand, 
but nearer to the livelier style of the Berlin Dancing Girl painter.^® It 
stands between his work and that of the successors to the Sisyphus painter, 
as represented by such vases as the Naples volute krater with offerings to 
Dionysus or the one at Brussels with the apotheosis of Herakles.^® On 
the reverse of the Naples vase is a Centauromachy with a centaur biting 
a Lapith, which corresponds closely with the similar scene on the neck of 
the obverse of our vase. Another vase, roughly of the same period as 
these two, is the calyx krater at Paris with (a) Odysseus consulting 
Teiresias and (b) the Judgment of Paris. Athena on the reverse of this 
vase is the counterpart of Hera on ours, and there is general similarity 
in the treatment of body and drapery, except that on the Teiresias vase 
the folds have become more finicky, and the limbs a little softer and 
rounder. So we may date our vase before these three, and it will come 
somewhere between the latest work of the Sisyphus painter and the end 
of the fifth century, which will be approximately the dating of the other 
vases ; let us say about 410, or early in the last decade of the century. 

The precise location of the centre of the early South Italian vase 
industry has not yet been determined, and until we can get further evidence 
from contemporary history, this will not be easy to do. Many attempts 
have been made since the time when Macchioro,^^ working on the geo- 
graphical basis of proveniences, drew up his rather rigid classification of 
South Italian pottery. Most have rightly taken style rather than pro- 
venience as the criterion, though Wuilleumier,®® reverting to the older 
method, has tried to make out that Ceglie was a flourishing centre, in 
view of the numerous finds there. But finds at or near Taranto have 
been as rich, and it seems much more likely that the main stream of South 
Italian pottery would, in its initial stages, flow from one of the larger 
and more important towns, and even if Thurii were, as Furtwaengler 
has suggested, the source and fount, Taranto must have had a very flourish- 
ing ceramic industry of its own before the end of the fifth century, and 
our vase may well be taken as one of its products. 

British School, Rome. A. Dale Trendall. 


Nicole, Meidias, PI. II. 

28 Beazley, loc. cit . ; Moon, op. cit. p. 35 ; Neuge- 
bauer, Fiihrer, no. 2400, p. 140, PL 70; Watzinger, 
FR. iii, p. 347. 

2» No. 2411; FR. PL 175-6. 

30 A 1018; CV. IV Db I. 


31 Bib. Nat. 422. FR. PL 60, i ; Giraudon, 
Photo 28984. 

3^ RM. 1911, pp- 187-213; 1912, pp. 21-36, 

163-188. 

33 /2.4. 1929, ii, p. 209 ; 1931,1,9,250. 

31 Masterpieces, p. no. 



SOLON’S REFORM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The precise nature of Solon’s aeiaocx^eioc has long been a matter 
of dispute. There can be no reasonable doubt that Solon abolished 
arrears of rent, and passed something analogous to an Evicted Tenants 
Act. He certainly abolished debts for the nonpayment of which personal 
freedom had been forfeited, and for the future forbade loans of this type. 
This does not amount to a wholesale abolition of all debts, both public 
and private. It is equally certain that mere devaluation, while it would 
have affected all debts expressed in money, would not have been sufficiently 
drastic to meet the case of the evicted tenant and the enslaved artisan. 
Yet there is something to be said for the view that the reduction of the 
standard coin by some 30 per cent, was an integral part of the agiady^eia. 
The other measures affecting debt would no doubt restore those who had 
fallen under the load. But in all commercial communities, ancient and 
modern, in times of economic stress there are business men, industrialists 
and farmers, who are struggling along under burdens of debt, and who 
bravely continue the struggle. These are the persons whose activities 
constitute the mainspring of economic life in any profit-making economy. 
It is precisely this class whose economic circumstances would have been 
alleviated by the currency devaluation which Solon certainly enacted. 

On general economic grounds there can be no doubt that Solon did 
reduce the weight of the standard coin. If we accept this view, as we 
must, it becomes all the more difficult to believe, with Mr. Seltman and 
also with Dr. P. Gardner,^ that Solon reduced the monetary unit, and at 
the same time increased the weight unit, and the units of capacity. If he 
did this he must have exaggerated the appearance of the rise in prices, 
which, in any case, must have followed from his devaluation of the currency. 
Moreover, an increase in the capacity of the medimnus and metretes must 
incidentally have had the effect of reducing the number of people who 
would otherwise have been qualified as Pentakosiomedimni, Hippeis, and 
Zeugitae, and this does not seem in accordance with the general trend of 
Solon’s policy. 

Plutarch “ has stated that in the valuations of sacrificial offerings, a 
sheep and a drachma were reckoned as equivalent to a medimnus of grain 
in the laws of Solon. It is probable that a man was allowed to take out 
his assessment, in whole or in part, in metretae of oil, and it is a reason- 
able conjecture that even in Solon’s time a citizen having no land was 
allowed to count a drachma of money-income as equivalent to a medimnus 
or a metretes for purposes of assessment.^ All this points to a customary 


^ Seltman, Athens^ its History and Coinage, Chs. II ^ Plutarch, Solon, 23 . 

and III ; P. Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, ^ Kathleen Freeman, The Work and Ltfe of Solon, 

p. 149- P- 59- 
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equivalence between a drachma and a medimnus or metretes, which could 
hardly have grown up if Solon had just disrupted the pre-Solonian relation- 
ship by decreasing the monetary unit and increasing the measure of 
capacity. In fact, it is only consistent with the theory that Solon made 
the same proportional change in the measures of capacity that he found 
in existence, as he made in the monetary unit. Such a theory has not 
even been considered by any recent author. 

That Solon reduced the unit of weight, though not quite to the same 
extent as the monetary unit, is the plain meaning of the phrase in Ath, 
PoL lO: ETToiriCTE Se Kai crraOnoc irpos to vopiiatJia Tpsis Kai 6^f|KovTa ^vas to 
T dAavTov ciyouaas ktA. He made weights to correspond to the coin, the 
talent of weight containing the equivalent in weight of sixty-three coin 
minae. The commercial talent, doubtless containing 6o of its own minae, 
was thus 5 per cent, heavier than the coin talent — but very much lighter 
than the preceding Aeginetan talent. 

The argument that Solon reduced also the unit of capacity is based 
partly on the general historical considerations already referred to, partly 
on the well-known tendency for money, weights and measures to hang 
together when any systematic change was deliberately introduced or 
imposed, partly on the linguistic difficulty of taking ou^riais in Ath, PoL 
10 in diametrically opposite senses in the same context, but there is also 
some literary evidence in its favour. Athenaeus preserves a statement of 
Dicaearchus that each Spartan messmate brought to the common table 
one and a half ^ Attic ’ medimni of barley, and some 1 1 or I2 of wine.^ 
Plutarch ^ in discussing the same subject describes the contribution as a 
medimnus of barley and 8 of wine. Evidently the Spartan medimnus 
and metretes (in terms of which Plutarch is speaking) were roughly equi- 
valent to 1 1 Attic. Plutarch elsewhere ® implies that the Aeginetan weight 
system was used in Sparta, and it is natural to suppose that the medimnus 
in question was also the Aeginetan medimnus. Thus the Solonian or 
^ Attic ’ medimnus bore much the same proportion to the Aeginetan 
medimnus as the Attic talent did to the Aeginetan. 

Here, however, we are confronted with the first real difficulty in 
interpreting our principal ancient authority. Ath. PoL lo, after stating 
that Solon followed up this ocTroKOTni by bringing about tt^v te tc 5 v 

liETpGov Kai aTaOiicov Kai Tf]v toO vouiaiiOTos au^ricJ'iv, goes on to say, by way of 
elucidation, ett’ ekeivou yap sysvETo Kai toc nETpa liEi^co tcov OeiScoveicov ktA. 
Most recent writers {e.g. Dr. P. Gardner,' Miss Freeman, and Mr. Selt- 
man) treat the epithets ^ Pheidonian ’ and ^ Aeginetan ’ as synonymous, 
so far as weights and measures are concerned. P. N. Ure, in his Origin 
of Tyranny (1922), has considered the evidence, archaeological as well as 
literary, relating to Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, and has given very ex- 
cellent reasons for thinking that he flourished during the first half of the 

^ Dicaearchus apud Athen. IV. 141 c, ovu^epsi 6’ ® Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Lyc, 3, ou 5 ^ ydp vcpio-pa 

SKaaTos els to 9£i5iTiov, dA<p'iTcov pev cos Tpicr pdAiaxa irap’ outoIs eCxpricrrov elaae, povov 5^ to ai5r|poOv 
iHPtp^Sipva ’Attikoc, otvou 6£ ^v5ek6c tivos, f; SccSeko. EiaTiyT^aorro, o ^crri pvS oAk^ Alyivaia, SuvdpEt 5 g 

® Plutarch, Lyc. 12, £9£p£ 5^ iKacrros Kcrrd pfjva tcov TEoaapes. 
m/aaiTcov dA9iTcov p^Sipvov, oivou yoas oktco ktA.^ " P. Gardner, A History of Ancient Coinage, p. 151. 
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seventh century, and that he dominated Aegina at the very time when 
Aeginetan coins were first issued.® Herodotus mentions among the suitors 
of Agariste, Leocedes, a son of Pheidon, tyrant of the Argives, and goes 
on, OeiScovos 5 e toO to perpa TroificravTos TT£AoTTovvr|0'ioicn Kai OppicjavTos psyiora 
5 f] 'EAAfivcov dTrdvT(jov, 65 E^avacrTficjas T0U5 ’HAeicov dycovoOHas auTos tov ev 
’OA upTTiT] dycova seriKE. Ephorus and later authorities not only associate 
him with psTpcc but state that money was first coined by Pheidon in Aegina.^ 
Thus the argument for equating ‘ Pheidonian ’ with ‘ Aeginetan ’ in this 
connexion appears very strong. 

A recent numismatic theory brought forward by Mr. Seltman has 
suggested that money was coined at Athens during the generation that 
preceded the legislation of Solon, and the weights of these surviving coins 
prove that they belong to the Aeginetan, which some prefer to call the 
Pheidonian standard. The statement in the Ath. Pol. that in Solon’s time 
the ‘ measures ’ became greater than the Pheidonian seems to imply that 
the measures which Solon found in use at Athens were Pheidonian. It 
all appears to hang together. Pheidon instituted a system of weights and 
measures for the Peloponnesians, and a coinage at Aegina based on the 
new system of weights. Athens, when she took over the idea of coinage 
from Aegina, took over with it the Aeginetan system of weights and 
measures, and the system was called indifferently Pheidonian or Aeginetan. 
And yet it all leads to the conclusion, which the present writer regards as 
a priori improbable, if not absurd, that Solon reduced the monetary and 
commercial units of weight and, at the same time, increased the unit of 
capacity. 

We must admit that Pheidon instituted a well-known system of measures 
which probably included weights as well, and no reader of Mr. Ure’s 
erudite treatise can escape the conclusion that Pheidon probably was 
intimately associated with Aegina at the time when Aeginetan coins first 
began to be issued. And yet it seems necessary to call in question the 
identification of the Pheidonian with the Aeginetan system now so generally 
accepted. Beloch flatly denies this identity, and the evidence which he 
adduces is at least worthy of consideration. Mr. Ure’s general thesis is 
that the tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries owed their position as 
tyrants to a financial or commercial supremacy which they had already 
established before they became tyrants, and that the introduction of 
coinage, with which in many cases they were personally associated, created 
the conditions which they were able successfiilly to exploit. Yet even if 
we admit that all early tyrants exploited the conditions created by the 
existence of a monetary economy, it remains possible to believe that at 
Aegina, as at Athens, a monetary system could originate without the inter- 
vention of a tyrant. While in the main Mr. Ure’s thesis must be accepted, 
it must not be pressed too far. It is quite possible that Beloch is right in 
holding that the Aeginetan system was distinct from the Pheidonian. 

Ath. Pol. 10 implies a statement that ‘Pheidonian’ measures were 


® P. X. Ure, Origin of Tyranny, Ch. VI. 

® Hdt. VI, 127; other references apud Ure, l.c. 
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used in Athens before the reforms of Solon, and definitely states that these 
were smaller than the units introduced by Solon. Beloch points out that 
the basis of the first statement is very unreliable, for the author of the 
Ath. Pol. and his authorities, in this case Androtion, had little or no 
traditional knowledge of pre-Solonian conditions in Athens. On the other 
hand, the second statement must be accepted as correct, for Pheidonian 
measures were still in use in many parts of Greece in Aristotle’s time. 
The difference between Pheidonian and Attic measures must therefore 
have been notorious. The conclusion which Beloch draws is that Phei- 
donian measures were in no wise identical with Aeginetan, inasmuch as 
the latter were larger than those introduced by Solon. 

Beloch then goes on to say that the only evidence for the relationship 
of Pheidonian to other measures is a Delphian inscription of about the 
middle of the fourth century which proves that 3000 Pheidonian medimni 
were equal to 1875 Delphic medimni, a ratio of 8 to 5.^’- Unfortunately 
we do not know whether the Delphic medimnus was the same as the 
Aeginetan or the Attic, but Beloch thinks it was probably equivalent to 
one or other of these two widespread systems, and more probably to the 
Attic. If we take the Delphic medimnus as equivalent to the Aeginetan, 
and take the latter at 75 litres, we get a Pheidonian medimnus of 47 litres. 
If we equate the Delphic medimnus to an Attic medimnus of 52-5 litres, 
we get a Pheidonian medimnus of 32-8 litres. Such a Pheidonian medim- 
nus would, as Beloch points out, correspond to the cube of a foot of 320-45 
mm., and the Stadium of Olympia was laid out in accordance with a foot 
of precisely this length. Such a foot measure has nothing to do with the 
Aeginetan system, and Beloch sees in it the Pheidonian measure of length 
corresponding to the Pheidonian medimnus. 

All this seems to point to the conclusion that when the Athenians 
adopted a coinage system from Aegina in the late seventh century they 
took over, or had already in use, an Aeginetan system of weights and 
measures which is rightly called Aeginetan and not Pheidonian. Accord- 
ingly, when Solon reduced the monetary unit by 27 or 30 per cent, and 
the unit of weight for commercial purposes by nearly the same percentage, 
he also reduced the unit of capacity in approximately the same proportion. 
This would have the effect of disguising the reality of the inevitable rise 
in prices by an appearance of continued stability. It would also increase 
the number of those qualified to enter the higher classes of citizens. Even 
if we cannot attribute to Solon such a degree of sophistication as would 
have enabled him to foresee the first consequence, the second at least may 
well have been present to his mind and formed part of his actuating 
motive. 

On this interpretation the otv^riCTis of the Ath. Pol. was of the same 
nature in all three cases, an increase in the number of units contained in 
a given quantity. But the author of the Ath. Pol. cannot be absolved from 


BCH. 1903, 13. In an article commenting on for the first time be learnt from this text about the 

that inscription, Bourguet mentions that he has metric system of Pheidon. 

already pointed out, in 1903, ii, 25, what can 
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the charge of a certain looseness of expression, for when he meant to say 
that in Solon’s time the measures ’ became smaller than the previously 
used Aeginetan, it is, to say the least, misleading to say that they became 
greater than the well-known Pheidonian. For ex hypothesi and a fortiori 
the Aeginetan measures which he found in use exceeded Pheidonian 
measures to an even greater extent than did the Attic measures which 
he adopted. Is it possible that our author really wrote m eksivou ydp 
eyevETo Kai xd [jiETpa lasico tcov Aiyivaicov and that some later scribe added a 
gloss OeiScoveicov which eventually crept into the text and ousted the true 
reading? If that really took place it would be natural to ^ correct ’ peico to 
lJiEi;^co in view of the well-known fact that Attic measures were greater 
than Pheidonian. It appears that Van Herwerden and Van Leeuwen in 
their 1891 edition of the Ath, PoL adopted the reading peigo. 

The argument may be briefly summarised. General economic con- 
siderations lead to the irresistible conclusion that Solon reduced the weight 
of the standard coin. Other considerations suggest that he made a similar 
reduction in the unit of weight for commercial purposes, and also in the 
units of capacity. The plain interpretation of the evidence of Ath, PoL 10 
is that he did reduce the weight standard, except that he left it 5 per cent, 
heavier than the corresponding coin standard. The theory that Solon 
increased the unit of capacity is ultimately based on an identification of 
the Pheidonian with the Aeginetan systems of weights and measures, which 
ignores part of the evidence, and on a literal interpretation of a sentence 
in the Ath, PoL which is a mistake either of the author or of a copyist. 

The argument that the Aeginetan medimnus, which Solon superseded, 
was really greater than the Attic is based on the fact, attested by Plutarch, 
that the Aeginetan weight system was used at Sparta, on the assumption 
that the Spartan medimnus, referred to elsewhere in Plutarch, was the 
same as the Aeginetan, and on the fact, attested by Dicaearchus and 
Plutarch, that i|- Attic medimni were equal to one Spartan medimnus. 
Until 1903 no record of the capacity of the Pheidonian medimnus in terms 
of any other unit of capacity was available, and it became available then 
only in terms of the Delphic medimnus. 

The capacity of the Attic medimnus in terms of modern measurements 
is known — 52*5 litres approximately. The evidence from Plutarch and 
Athenaeus implies an Aeginetan medimnus of about 75 litres. The 
reduction of a unit of capacity of 75 litres to one of 52-5 is roughly equiva- 
lent to the 27-30 per cent, reduction in the weight of the coin, which was 
undoubtedly made, and Solon would have avoided the appearance of a 
serious rise in prices by such a reduction of the former while gaining con- 
stitutional advantages of an indirect kind. On the other hand, if he 
increased the unit of capacity while reducing the other units, he must 
have diminished the number of privileged citizens, besides aggravating 
the appearance of the rise of prices. 

Trinity College^ Dublin, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1933-34. 

[plate X.] 

The following account of recent discoveries in Greece is shorter than 
usual, for the sake of economy of space in the JHS. There is, moreover, 
actually less to report, since, largely owing to the economic situation, there 
has been unusually little excavation in Greece, and work on many sites 
has been virtually, or entirely, held up. The source of the greater part 
of what follows is the forthcoming report in the Anzeiger of the Jahrbuch 
of the German Archaeological Institute. To Professor Karo, the author 
of that report, I owe a special debt of gratitude for his generosity in allow- 
ing me to make free use of his manuscript; and I would here offer my 
thanks to others who have supplied me with information or photographs. 

Athens and Attica. 

The fourth campaign conducted by Shear in the Athenian Agora has 
resulted in topographical discoveries of the first importance. Identifica- 
tion of buildings found in previous seasons had of necessity been hypotheti- 
cal : now, with the discovery of two fixed points, the Tholos and the 
peribolos of the Twelve Gods, the whole problem is placed in a new light, 
and some important inferences and identifications can be made. The 
Tholos, the circular dining-hall of the Prytanes, lies on the west of the 
area below Kolonos Agoraios, south of the foundations previously iden- 
tified as the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios. Nothing but foundations remain : 
the uppermost level appears to be Hadrianic, but earlier foundations came 
to light ; among these, part of a circular retaining wall of the fifth century. 
The discovery of the Tholos makes possible the identification of two 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood, the Metroon and the Bouleu- 
terion. The Metroon was previously taken for the Stoa of Zeus Eleu- 
therios, but the present identification is placed beyond question by the 
discovery of tiles inscribed uriTpi decov. Both Metroon and Bouleuterion 
lie north of the Tholos ; still further north is the temple of Apollo Patroos. 
The Stoa previously identified as the Stoa Basileios now becomes the Stoa 
of Zeus Eleutherios, and it is clear that the Stoa Basileios lies outside the 
concession north of the railway. Standard weights and measures were 
kept in the Tholos, and one of these was found in a well close to the 
building: this is a clay mug on which is painted the word 5 r)^jioaiov; it 
is dated in the fifth century. A lead weight with a dolphin and the word 
[xvcx was found not far away. The peribolos of the altar of the Twelve 
Gods lies immediately by the railway, which unfortunately covers part of 
it ; trial pits dug between the lines and beyond them have, however, shewn 
its dimensions to be about 30 feet square. In front of it, and standing in 
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position, was the base of a statue dedicated by Leagros, son of Glaukon 
[ob- 464 B,c.) : Asaypos aveSsKs yAauKovos 5o56Ka ©eois. The altar itself was 
discovered not far away in 1887, and is in the National Museum. 

In other respects the last campaign was less productive than usual, 
but there are a number of interesting finds : geometric vases from graves, 
an early Attic lekythos decorated with cocks, a singular ^ rhyton ’ in the 
form of a semicircular tube ending in a rather weakly modelled head, 
and a very fine clay head from a small relief of the last decade of the sixth 
century, apparently (from the presence of a lion’s foot on the head) part 
of a group of Herakles and the lion. The sculpture includes several 
Hellenistic and Roman draped statues, but the most interesting piece is 
from an Ephedrismos group, a work of the end of the fourth century, of 
which we have a Roman copy in the Conservatori Museum (Stuart Jones, 
Conserv, Cat. 66, pi. 16).^ 

The exploration of the Pnyx was resumed in 1934, the work being, 
as before, undertaken jointly by the American School (represented by 
Homer Thompson) and the Greek authorities. On the crest of the hill, 
to the south of the Assembly Place, the foundations have been exposed 
of a building probably of late Hellenistic times (66*34 m. long, 17*5 m. 
wide), consisting of one long room fronted by a broad colonnade that 
looked northward and commanded a magnificent view of city and plain. 
A short length of retaining wall on the shoulder of the hill to the north- 
east extended the level area in front of the building. This part of the 
hill-top in its elevation and proximity to the Assembly Place answers 
admirably to all that we know of the site of the Sanctuary of Demeter 
Thesmophoros. Further evidence for the identification of the site is 
provided by a small dump of terracotta figurines of appropriate types 
and by hundreds of miniature votive cups scattered over the hill-top. 
The newly-found building, which seems to have gone without mention 
both in ancient and modern times, is in all probability to be associated 
with the sanctuary and may perhaps be regarded as a sort of dormitory 
for the convenience of the Athenian women who spent their nights on the 
hill-top during the festival of the Thesmophoria, a late substitute for 
the simple huts (oKrivai) which served the Tlaesmophoriazousae of 
Aristophanes. 

Dr. Broneer, of the American School, continued his work on the north 
slopes of the Acropolis in the winter of 1933-34; clearing the dumps of 
earth near the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, he found more votive- 
niches in the rock, near one of which there were still three phalli in their 
original position; a marble block with a phallus in relief was also found. 
In addition, fragments of architecture, sculpture and inscriptions (among 
which is a sixth-century dedication of an otherwise unknown Attic potter 
Peikon:^ TreiKov Euxo’cci^evos Kepa^eus SeKarev aveOeKsv TaOevaiai), and fragments 
of a white ground lekythos signed TraaiaSes eypacpaev (the first example of 
Pasiades’s signature as painter, not as potter). 


For further illustrations of this years finds the llhistrated London J^'ews of June 2, 1934. 
reference should be made to Karo's report and to 




built directly over the stairway, shewing that at the time when this house 
was standing the stairway was no longer used. Trial pits sunk among the 
trees higher up the slope yielded figurines and good fragments of pottery, 
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and a large number of bronze arrow-heads, probably from the time of the 
Persian destruction.'^ 

The German excavations in the Kerameikos are the subject of a long 
appendix, by Kiibler and Kraiker, which follows Karo’s report in the 
Anzeiger.'^ It is impossible in the short space here available to give any- 
thing like an adequate summary of the results of last season’s work : suffice 
it to say that the series of Kerameikos graves is of unique importance for 
the history of the development of early Attic art from the protogeometric 
period, through the geometric, to the sixth century. Quite apart from the 
fact that the graves have produced a mass of first-rate material, their 
positions often make conclusions as to relative chronology possible, and 
further conclusions of the same kind can naturally be drawn from the 
groups of vases found in each grave ; moreover, the seventh-century graves 
contain a whole series of protocorinthian and Corinthian vases, which fix 
beyond dispute the relative chronology of the Attic and Corinthian fabrics. 

The protogeometric graves reveal the remarkably high standards of 
Attic artists in this usually debased period. Moreover, they emphasise the 
continuity of the Attic tradition, on the one hand with sub-mycenaean art, 
on the other with geometric. Though distinctively primitive, they shew 
many of the essential qualities of Attic geometric, and this close relation is 
epitomised in the discovery of fresh examples of graves containing both 
protogeometric and geometric vases. The seventh-century material is 
again astonishingly rich and important ; particularly interesting is a 
sacrificial trench which contained an ovoid protocorinthian aryballos with 
figure scenes in the regular developed miniaturist style, together with 
the unusually fine protoattic vase shewn in PI. X, 2; this trench must 
be contemporary with that which produced the sphinx JHS. 1933, PI. 
XVII, and a number of unquestionably very early Attic vases (see JHS. 
i933> 271), and puts beyond dispute the early date (still doubted by 
some) of the New York and Kynosarges amphorae. The seventh-century 
graves as a whole illustrate very clearly the parallel development of 
protocorinthian and protoattic art, and shew some curious attempts on 
the part of Attic artists to imitate protocorinthian miniature work. But, 
as I have said, the questions which arise from the new material lead too far 
for discussion in this report. 

The excavations at Platons Academy have made further progress. The 
gymnasium has been cleared to the archaic level, and appears as a building 
of primitive plan (not yet square ; over 40 x 24 metres), with a rectangular 
court round which are long narrow rooms with internal supports. It is 
far from well preserved, but is certainly the earliest existing gymnasium. 
North-east of it is an archaic wall which is obviously part of the entrance ; 
below this entrance were found fine geometric bronze vases and pottery. 
Further north-east are traces of an archaic temple ; parts of some painted 
metopes from this building had already been discovered, and a new joining 
fragment of one of these has now been found. There are two important 


= For further details see .IJ.-f. 1934, 310. 

^ See also Kraiker in Forschungen u. Fortschritte^ lO, ii. 1934. 
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inscriptions : a stele dedicated to Hermes, and a small fragment of a marble 
block of the fifth century with the names of four members of Socratic circle, 
Xap|i[i5£s], apicr[Tov], a^i[oxo5], KpiTov, undoubtedly the most interesting and 
promising discovery from this neighbourhood. 

The restoration of the Parthenon has now ceased, with the partial 
reconstruction of two columns of the south side; the Nike-bastion, in 
consequence of a rumour that it is in danger of collapse, is now claiming 
the attention of the experts. The National Museum has received some 
important acquisitions through the newly-formed Society of Friends of 
the Museum : I may mention a large Mycenaean boot-vase, a fine late 
geometric jug, several important red-figured vases, and a fine Melian relief 
with Aktaion. There are also some remarkable wooden plaques with 
painted figures, of the second half of the sixth century, from a cave in the 
Corinthia. Karo gives a list of other accessions to the National Museum. 
The bronze Herakles in the Benaki Museum discussed elsewhere in this 
number is another important recent find. 

Scientific excavation in Attica outside Athens has been confined to 
two points : Alarathon and Eleusis. The excavation at Marathon has 
been conducted by Soteriades, who has identified beyond dispute the site 
of the Sanctuary of Herakles, in the immediate neighbourhood of a spring 
by the Chapel of St. Demetrius, which lies on the northern edge of Mt. 
Agrieliki. At the point in question there is an enclosure, 150 metres 
square, with walls built of irregular blocks, and in some places preserved 
to a height of a metre; this is at least as early as the fifth century, and 
may be earlier ; it is evidently the site of the Athenian encampment before 
the battle, on which occasion the spring (the only one in the neighbourhood) 
was naturally of vital importance. The enclosure appears never to have 
contained a temple : doubtless there was in it only an altar of Herakles. 
North of the Herakleion, remains of a building of the Classical period have 
been found, perhaps of a temple of Athena, for a boundary-stone of the 
early fifth century inscribed hopos tepevos aOavaas was found not very far 
away. In the plain of Alarathon Soteriades has found a tholos tomb, 
long known but previously mistaken for a modern lime-kiln. This pro- 
duced a quantity of Mycenaean pottery and a burnt deposit. Other 
finds include geometric pottery, some of it thought to be of local fabric, and 
a finely preserved Mycenaean cup of plain gold. 

Comparatively little excavation was done at Eleusis in the past year, 
but Kourouniotis, who was also occupied with the work of conservation, 
found a late Mycenaean settlement below the smaller Propylaea, and made 
a number of minor topographical discoveries. 

The AIegarid 

Karo reports the discovery by Schefold and Johannes of the site of a 
temple of Athena in the western acropolis at Alegara ; the building is not 
earlier than the Parthenon, but only the rock-cuttings survive, to shew the 
main features of the plan. 

J.H.S. VOL. LIV. 
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The Peloponnese 

The American excavations at Corinth have resulted in considerable pro- 
gress in the clearing of the Roman Agora, in particular of the great Stoa on 
the south side. More shops and some interesting mosaics have been un- 
covered. Among the sculpture found is a headless peplos figure, a good 
copy of an original of the Parthenon period ; the pottery includes examples 
of a fourth to third century fabric which imitates the so-called ‘ West-slope ’ 
Attic ware. There is a skyphos with the inscription co Trap EAiriSas tpavEig, 
obviously commemorating the appearance or reappearance of someone dear 
to the writer. 

There was no excavation this year at Perachora, work being confined to 
protection and study of the lower area of the site. Illustrations of one of the 
geometric house or temple-models found in 1933 are given in Figs. 3-4. The 
restoration is based on a combination of the fragments of two contemporary 
models, one of which is shewn in Fig. 3 ; the other gives the form of the 
roof The only uncertain elements are : the exact height of the roof (there 
may be here an error of an inch or two, not more) , the beam over the columns, 
and the form of the capitals. A twist along the spine of the roof, barely 
visible in the photograph, is certain evidence that the roof of the original was 
thatched. It is certain that the gable was open, as in the restoration ; the 
original must have had two floors, but since the details of the interior are not 
clearly visible in the model, the ceiling was omitted. The date, as pre- 
viously stated, is not later than 750 b.c.^" 

At Sikyon, excavation was confined to the early Christian Basilika, near 
the station of Kiato, where trials had been made two years before. The 
building is dated in the fifth century a.d. Details will be found in Oikono- 
mos’s ’'EKQecns, 1934, p. 20 ff. Orlandos has excavated another fifth-century 
Basilika at Tegea, where interesting mosaics came to light. 

There is not very much to report from the other parts of the Peloponnese, 
though there have been several interesting finds : notably, at Argos, where a 
series of fifth-century graves has been excavated by Mrs. Karouzos : these 
produced a number of good early classical Argive terracottas and some vases 
(Attic, Corinthian, and local) ; and in Messenia at the village of Hag. Floros, 
where Valmin has found a small Doric temple (6x7 metres)', which 
inscriptions prove to have been dedicated to the river-god Pamisos. The 
sanctuary is mentioned by Pausanias, who states that one of the Messenian 
kings made annual dedications there (IV. 3, 10 : cf 31, 4) . The excavation 
produced a quantity of archaic pottery, and a number of bronze statuettes 
(the majority of bulls and young male figures), the most interesting of which 
is a late archaic Herakles in combat with a snake (illustrated in AJA. 

^ 934 ) 3 ^®) 4)) 3 .nd sufficient architectural members to make possible the 

reconstruction of the temple. 

\'almin has also continued his excavation of the Mycenaean site at 
Malthi (in Messenia, near \^asiliko ).4 The Palace, and about a third of the 
settlement on the Acropolis, have been excavated, and, as Karo says, shew a 

For further details, see JHS, 1933, 278-9. 

Plan of bite, and further details, in AJA. 1934, 309 ff. 
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plan somewhat similar to that of Minoan sites ; there is no trace of a 
Megaron. The most remarkable single object found is a stone figure of a 
woman ^ which is presumed to be sub-neolithic ; there is also a quantity of 
early prehistoric incised pottery, and of Middle and Late Helladic ; the site 



Fig. 4. — Reconstruction of Model of Geometric House from Perachora. 

was not inhabited during the Greek period in spite of the fact that there is a 
spring on the Acropolis. 

At Alipheira, in Western Arcadia, Orlandos has continued the excava- 


* AJA. l.c. fig. 3. 
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tion of the earlier temple, which inscriptions now prove to be that of Athena ; 
the architectural members, of which many have been found, shew certain 
archaic features (sixteen flutes on the columns, and no guttae), but the date 
of the building is about the middle of the fifth century. The excavation of 
this building has not yet been completed. In the smaller temple, that of 
Asklepios, Orlandos found fragments of ivory from the cult statue, and in 
front of the temple foundations of an altar. In the mountainous country be- 
hind Patras, Kyparissis has continued his search for Mycenaean tombs, and 
reports them at Loboka, Lalousi, and also from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Patras. 

Ionian Islands 

In ^akjnthos Miss Lorimer and Miss Benton have explored several 
Mycenaean sites, including a tholos tomb at Akroterion, which produced 
amber and faience beads and L.H. Ill pottery and was in use from c. 1400- 
1200 B.c. In Ithaca Heurtley has cleared the remaining part of the early 
Greek deposit at Aetos, and found it to be pure geometric, separated by a 
kind of pavement from the late geometric and orientalising deposit. The 
protogeometric ‘ cairns ’ were also cleared and produced a continuous series 
of pottery from L.H. Ill to protogeometric. 

Thessaly 

Karo reports a number of inscriptions which have recently been placed 
in the Museum at \^olo. The only excavation to be reported is that of 
Sotiriou at jXea Anchialos, where part of the third Basilika has been cleared : 
see Oikonomos, TKQeais, 10 ff. The building dates from about 600 a.d., 
and is built over a very late Roman structure, of about 100 years earlier; 
this last has a series of interesting mosaics, some geometric, some with 
animals (stags, peacocks, ducks, etc. : photographs in Karo’s report), and 
a number of marble anta-capitals, the reliefs on which are important for 
the transition from late Roman to early Christian style. The Basilika 
itself was destroyed, along with the town of Thessalian Thebes, 100 years 
after it was built ; like the earlier building, it is rich in mosaics' and 
important architectural material. A fourth Basilika has been found by 
Sotiriou on a neighbouring hill. 

Macedonia 

The American excavations at Olynthus, conducted by D. M. Robinson, 
were continued on a vast scale in 1934, 4°° workmen being employed! 
A number of houses were excavated, and the amount of fresh evidence 
obtained is so great that it is impossible here to give a detailed account 
of it. Average houses are about 17 metres square, with three or four 
rooms on the north side of a loggia, and others on the other sides of an 
open court, which sometimes has columns on more than one side, and 
sometimes a complete peristyle. The houses are built in blocks of ten, 
five on either side of an alley. Of the furniture and installation, baths’, 
vases, bronzes, terracottas, water-pipes, etc. were found ; also inscriptions 
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relating to purchase of houses. The bronzes include fittings of various 
kinds, athletic and medical equipment, vases, ornaments, and the like; 
the terracottas, tiles (one inscribed Menon Kalos), over a thousand masks 
and statuettes, dating from the sixth century to the year of the destruction 
(348 B.C.). The most remarkable house is one in the suburbs, which 
measures 26 x 17 metres. The walls are preserved in some cases to a 



Fig. 5. — Mosaic at Olynthus (Dionyscs in Chariot). 


height over 1-2 metres, with stucco facing; the number of rooms is 
calculated at over 20, excluding balconies and loggias. Besides the usual 
furniture, it contained five pebble mosaics with mythological scenes, 
which are considered to be of the end of the fifth century b.c., and there- 
fore the earliest examples of their kind. One of these, Fig. 5, shews 
Dionysus in a chariot drawn by panthers, with a border of maenads 
dancing while a satyr plays the flute; another, Fig. 6, Thetis, Achilles, 
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and sea-nymphs. In addition several public buildings and a fountain 
were cleared, and nearly two hundred graves were opened; a fine chamber 
tomb of the regular Macedonian type was found outside the city, but 
proved to have been robbed. Lastly, the port-town of Mecyberna, some 
three miles away, was excavated. This yielded much material of the 
same kind as Olynthus, but it appears to have been inhabited alter 340, 

when Olynthus was abandoned. . r u 17 

At Philippi Collart and Lapalus continue the exploration ot the t orum. 
In a cistern at the N. side were found seven dedicatory inscriptions of the 
Antonine age ; another inscription mentions the 4th Macedonian legion, 
disbanded by \'espasian. A large Corinthian temple in antis at the NE. 
angle of the Forum is also of the Antonine age ; around it are subsidiary 
rooms and behind is a large rectangular building with rich internal decora- 
tion of stucco, green marble columns, and carved friezes. The eastern 
side of the Forum is now entirely exposed. 

At the Basilika of Derekler P. Lemerle has interesting new features to 
report. On the N. side a second chapel and baptistery were found corre- 
sponding with those on the S. side. The plan of the atrium has been 
completed; an inner and an outer narthex lead to a wide court sur- 
rounded by buildings. Much antique material had been re-used in the 
building and over a hundred inscriptions have been recovered. 

In Western Macedonia Keramopoullos has continued his valuable topo- 
graphical investigations in the area around Lake Okhrida, and has dis- 
covered traces of fortification along the passes, in the form of thick walls 
built of large irregular blocks without mortar. Some of these walls appear 
to have been intended for camps of refuge, as they enclose no trace of 
buildings. Near Fiorina some years ago he began the excavation of a 
town burnt down in late Hellenistic days, which he identifies with the 
ancient Herakleia on the Lykos or Lynkos. The latest campaign has been 
entrusted to G. M. Bakalakis, who worked with funds provided by the town 
of Fiorina. Houses and a street have been uncovered, the former one- 
storied and built of bricks with wooden roofs. Finds include bronze 
vessels, brooches, etc., iron spits, great clay pithoi and finer pottery, espe- 
cially Megarian bowls; one of these has a design of soldiers and the 
inscription aAs^avSpo?, another represents the fall of Troy. 

Beyond the Haliakmon Keramopoullos has made soundings successfully 
on several sites. The former wealth of this region is illustrated by the 
Papanikolaou collection, now presented by the owner to the National 
Museum, Athens. The objects are Hellenistic or Roman, but a single 
Corinthian aryballos gives hope that one day we may succeed in filling 
the gap between prehistoric and hellenistic Macedonia — a gap in which 
the Trebenishte finds stand at present almost isolated. 


The Aegean Islands 

In Thasos Launay has resumed excavations. Little more required to 
be done at the ‘ Salle hypostyle,’ but additional architectural fragments 
were found, and the restoration of the lantern is now certain. The main 
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operation was the examination of a temple near the Arch of Caracalla. 
It belonged to the sixth/fifth century b.c. and stood on a terrace of good 
marble ashlar work; but unfortunately a Byzantine church has obliterated 
the building almost entirely. To the west of the terrace a second, ot 
later date, gave access to a staircase twelve metres broad, leading to the 
altar platform. The sanctuary may have been the Herakleion for which 
search was previously made in vain; a dedication to Herakles, not later 
than the early fifth century and made by one Akeratos who is otherwise 
known from /G. xii, 8, 683, is on a heavy block which cannot have 
travelled far. Among the sculptural finds we mention : — the head and 



Fig. 6-— Mosaic at Olynthus (Achilles and Thetis). 


fore-part of a horse, of natural size, fine work of about 450 and in excel- 
lent condition, perhaps from a pediment ; and the fore-part of a winged 
horse emerging from a block, ^ very fine work of the late sixth century b.cx 
Many fragments of architectural terracottas came from a sounding beyond 
the limit of the excavation. Pottery included orientalising and black- 

figur«i shejds between the Granite Pillars and Furni Bay, F. Robert 
excavated a precinct of which the altar was exposed by Fougeres in i88b. 
The temple in the midst of the enclosure is a new discovery but the whole 
is very poorly built. Underneath, however, were found remains ot a 
temple of the archaic period, with cella and pronaos, and of the corre- 


1 Zervos, VArt en Grece^ figs. 168-9. 
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spending altar. In this stratum pottery was abundant, covering the whole 
period from late geometric to Attic red-figure. Here also were found 
fragments of two colossal male statues, one of a Kouros^ one Hellenistic. 
More important still is an inscription of the first century b.c., identifying 
the building as the shrine of the Dioskouroi, which has hitherto been 
supposed to be identical with the shrine of the Kabeiroi. The inscription 
informs us that the shrine lay long neglected until a priest, Athenobios, 
rebuilt it and recommenced the old cult. The French excavation supplies 
the best commentary to this text. 

Our knowledge of the prehistoric settlements of Poliochni in Lemnos 
has been considerably advanced during a campaign conducted by A. 
Della Seta and others through the autumn of 1933. The topmost stratum 
belongs to the Copper Age, and underneath lie at least two, and probably 
three or four, definitely Neolithic layers; the contents of these are so 
similar that clear demarcation has not yet been possible. The main road 
described in our report of last year has been traced to the limit of the 
settlement where the gate was found, flanked by two square towers. These 
are attached to a wall constructed of large stone blocks, built in the Neo- 
lithic period. It is not yet certain whether this wall surrounded the 
village on all sides. The end of the settlement came about through an 
earthquake, and this seems to have happened on a market day; for three 
heaps of unused pots and loom-weights were found on the street surface, 
obviously laid out for sale. At the south end of the village were found 
cist-graves containing skeletons laid out at full length, but very little tomb- 
furniture; the period of these is not yet ascertained. The Bronze Age 
pottery is said to resemble that of Troy II ; a small clay bull has been 
completely made up from fragments. 

In Chios Miss Lamb has completed the excavation of the temple of 
Apollo Phanaios, which had been discovered and partially excavated by 
Kourouniotis in 1914-15, the Greek Government having generously 
waived its claim to this site in favour of the British School. 

The earliest remains belong to a sanctuary of the Geometric period. 
The sanctuary itself has completely disappeared and was probably on the 
area occupied by the existing temple and by a Byzantine basilika (see 
below) : a very fragmentary retaining wall on the west is the only piece 
of building of this date. The pottery is mostly local ; it is often covered 
with a white slip, and the open vases usually have a substratum of white 
slip beneath the black glaze inside, in the true Naukratite manner. There 
is, moreover, particularly fine late geometric ware (cf. Fig. 7) some of 
which approximates closely to the ‘ Naukratite ’ fabric and must be its 
predecessor. 

The late seventh and sixth centuries are represented by ^ Naukratite ’ 
wares, which seem to be undoubtedly of Chiot origin (cf. Fig. 8), and by a 
coarser local ware with simple red and black decoration on white slip. 
Among the bronzes fibulae are numerous, also earrings, bracelets, rings, 
handles, decorated strips and the like, and one griffin protome was found. 
There are a few sherds of Attic, Corinthian and Clazomenian pottery; the 
chief imports are, however, scarabs and faience figures from Egypt. The 
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finds of this period resemble those from Kourounotis’s excavations in 1915. 
Additional evidence that the site was dedicated to Apollo Phanaios is 
given by sherds inscribed ipavaio. 

The chief structures on the site are as follows : — 

(1) The enclosure wall, built of small irregular stones, which attains 
a height of 3 metres or more on the north and west where it is well pre- 
served. Ceramic evidence indicates a date at the end of the seventh 
century and the earlier archaic remains on the site must come, not from 
the existing temple, but from some building now lost. 

(2) Of the temple only the foundations remain. Architectural frag- 
ments, found both by Miss Lamb and by Kourountis, point to a date 
in the sixth century. They are of marble, but many fragmentary mould- 
ings from the bases of columns in red limestone were found near the temple. 

(3) Next in date comes the outer enclosure wall discovered by Kou- 
rounotis, of which the total length is over I05’50 metres. There is reason 
to think that it is not much later than the temple and that it may belong 
to the turn of the century, but the evidence is not decisive. 

(4) A small early Christian church was built on the temple founda- 
tions, and immediately above this the Byzantine basilika published by 
Orlandos (Buj. livrmETa Tfis Xi'ou, pi. 6). 

In Samos Buschor has investigated the relation of the successive altars 
to the neighbouring structures. South of the great altar, outside the 
original temenos, a series of foundations of early buildings was found. 
Geometric and archaic pottery was obtained. \"ol. 58 of the Athenische 
Alitteilungen will be devoted entirely to Samos, and will contain articles 
on the poros-friezes and the stelai by Buschor, and on the geometric 
pottery by Eilmann. 

In Crete there has been little excavation. Pendlebury reports the 
discovery of a number of new Minoan sites in the island (see the next 
volume of the i?b'T.) ; an important chance find at Arkalochori has led 
to the discovery in a cave, partially excavated long ago, of a quantity of 
Minoan objects — bronze weapons of various kinds, and miniature double 
axes of bronze, gold, and silver. Of IMarinatos’s excavations I have not, 
at the time of writing, a report. 

Karo gives details of recent unpublished finds in the Dodecanese: 
Hellenistic houses, remarkably well preserved, a Hellenistic temple (in 
mixed Doric and Ionic style) in Kos] and archaic, and later, graves at 
lalysos and elsewhere in Rhodes. 

Cyprus 

Continuing the exploration of the Neolithic settlement oi Erimi, Dikaios 
has now examined a fourth stratum in poor preservation and a fifth of 
greater importance. Deeper layers still remain for investigation in future 
campaigns. This year two houses of circular plan were exposed; near 
the entrance of one was found a skeleton with drawn-up legs ; this is the 
first Neolithic burial encountered in Cyprus and proves that in Neolithic 
times the dead were buried within the settlements, not in separate cemeteries. 
Whereas the pottery of the three upper strata consisted mainly of white 
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painted ware, in the lower strata red polished ware predominated ; the 
Neolithic period seems thus to anticipate curiously the course of ceramic 
development in Cyprus during the Bronze Age. 



Fig. 9. — Ivory Seal from Chios. 


Dikaios has made a systematic search throughout the island with a 
view to discovering further remains of the Neolithic period and has suc- 
ceeded in locating many sites; trial excavations yielded stratified pottery 
confirming the results obtained at Erimi. Burials within the settlement 
were again found at Karava, in the north. On the other hand, a site at 



Fig. 10. — Neolithic House and Burial at Frimi, Cyprus. 


Chirokitis, near the southern coast, where the occupation reached a depth 
of 3-4 metres, yielded pottery only in small quantities from the top layer ; 
the lower layers are characterised by a complete lack of potsherds and an 
abundance of stone vessels. This site reveals an earlier stage of culture, 
which may be termed pre-neolithic. 
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In addition to these prehistoric researches, Dikaios has examined a 
temple-site near Kyrenia, whence he obtained stone and terracotta figures 
ranging from Archaic to Roman times, and a large chamber-tomb at Pyla 
near Larnaca ; over the door of the principal chamber were reliefs of a 
Gorgoneion and Sphinxes, the date being about 400 b.c. 

I have as yet no report of this year’s excavations at Troy: a detailed 
account by Blegen of last year’s campaign will be found in AJA. 1934, 
223 ff. 

H. G. G. Payne. 

British School, Athens. 



NOTES 


The Prometheus,— yir. Kitto’s article (JHS, 
LIV, 14) prompts the following question: — Has 
anyone considered the Prometheus in relation 
to the Semitic (Babylonian) myth of the Fall of 
Man ? 

We are familiar only with the highly- 
moralised version which appears in Genesis. 
There it has been moulded by the teaching of 
the Hebrew prophets as to the nature of God and 
His relation with mankind. In Genesis the 
myth is used as the vehicle of a meditation on 
the origin and nature of sin, the permanent value 
of which is not in dispute. But what was its 
original form before it had undergone this 
moralising process ? I do not know whether 
any information is available. But it is not im- 
possible that in the original form of the myth, 
common to all the Semitic peoples, the moral 
character of God was not beyond criticism from 
the Christian standpoint: which every modern 
writer does, in fact, adopt instinctively. An 
a-moral or immoral deity may be a contradiction 
in terms to us. But only to us. Such a being 
might well be defied by man, and perhaps 
eventually defeated by him. The Babylonian 
version of the story of the Flood, which is 
older than the one in Genesis, shews that the 
idea of a deity hostile to mankind presented no 
difficulty to the Semitic mind. This conception, 
with Prometheus in the role of Adam, might 
help to solve the problem of the relations between 
Prometheus and Zeus which Mr. Kitto regards 
as the heart of the difficulty (p. 14)* 

^^Ir. Kitto’s assumption that the High God 
must be all-powerful and immortal (p. 15) is, I 
think, open to question. It is doubtful whether 
anyone has really emnsaged divine omnipotence 
or eternity unless he has been influenced by the 
Hebrew prophets; as everyone in England 
to-day has been, whether he knows it or not. 

A limited deity is a much simpler and more 
natural conception. 

There may be nothing in my suggestion, 
or it may be impossible to shew whether there is 
or not. I have ventured to make it because I 
have noticed that writers on ancient religion 
usually fight curiously shy of the Old Testament 
(Sir J. G. Frazer is a partial exception) . 

This may be for fear of wounding religious 
susceptibilities. But the people whose religious 
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susceptibilities would be wounded by the idea that 
the author of Genesis 3 made use of a Babylonian 
myth which might throw light on the meaning 
of a Greek play, are unlikely to be readers of this 
Journal, or deeply interested in the problems 
presented by the Prometheus. There is no reason 
why the Bible story% or its background, should not 
be brought into relation with Aeschylus if any 
useful purpose can be served thereby. 

R. H. M\ldex. 

Odysseus and Elpenor on a vase in Boston. — 

The picture reproduced on PI. XI decorates 
the front of an Attic red-figured pelike acquired 
this year by the Museum of Fine Arts.^ The 
vase is nearly nineteen inches (0*474 m.) high, 
and unbroken except at the lip. A thick 
yellowish-white pigment was used for the 
inscriptions, the contours of the rocky landscape, 
the reeds behind Elpenor, and the pit with the 
blood of the sheep dripping into it. Though 
this has flaked off except for one small fragment, 
it is still possible to make out all these details as 
shewn in the drawing, since the surface they 
covered is without lustre. 

The reverse of the pelike has a representation 
of Poseidon with trident pursuing Amymone 
cariyhng a water-jar, 'while one of her sisters runs 
away in fear — a stock subject, competently 
drawn, but of no particular significance. 

Some two years ago Professor Beazley recog- 
nised from photographs that these pictures are 
by the Lykaon painter, an artist of the group of 
Polygnotos active about 440 B.C., whom he 
named after the pelike with the departure of the 
warrior Lykaon in the British Museum (E 379^- 
The Czartorv'ski krater, now admirably published 
in Vases in Poland, is by far the finest of the twelve 
works previously assigned by Beazley to the 
Lykaon painter. But the new Lmder world 
picture holds its own beside it as a masterpiece 


1 An account of it has been given in the Bulletin of 
the Museum, XXXIII, 1934, pp. 40-44, with three 
illustrations; and it will be more fully published in 
the second part oi Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

^ Beazley, TH., 172-5; AV., 398; \ Pol., 54-57. 
More recently Miss Richter attributed the new pelike 
independently to the Lykaon painter. 
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of drawing in the classical style, in addition to its 
interest as the only surviving representation in 
ancient art of a famous incident in the Nekyia 
of the Odyssey. 

The concluding lines of the passage describing 
the meeting of Odysseus with Elpenor (XI, 
81-83 ) must have have been clearly in the mind 
of the artist : 

Nc5i pev ws ETTseaaiv d|asij3o|ievco aTuyepotaiv 
fjuEO’, £yw UHV dvsuOev £ 9 ’ aiiaaTi 9 do-yavov 
ei 6 coAcv 5’ £T£pco0£v STaipou ttoXX' dyopEVSv. 

In the centre, Odysseus (OAY2EYI), seated 
on a rock with his chin resting on his right hand, 
gazes sorrowfully into the staring eyes of his dead 
comrade. His left hand holds the sw'ord wath 
which he has cut the throats of the tw'O sheep 
lying before him. Their blood drips into the 
pit — oacov T£ TTuyoucTioy Ev0a koci Iv6a — prepared 
for the purpose. The ghost of Elpenor (EAPE- 
NOPOS), whose legs from the knees dowm are 
hidden in a depression of the ground, leans his 
body and raised left arm against a rock, the hand 
grasping a projection from it, while his right 
hand, planted on another rock, gives him the 
additional support he needs to hold himself erect. 
One is reminded of the epithet ccuevtivcc Kdpiiva, 
and of the description of Agamemnon later on in 
the story ( 11 . 393 " 4 ) - 

dXX' oO ydp oi et’ fiv is e^tteSos ouSe ti kikus, 
oTti TTEp irdpos EoxEv Evi yvotia-rTToIai visAEcrai. 

The rendering of the landscape recalls Circe’s 
description of the entrance to the Low^er World 
(X, J13-5) : 

ev6a pEv eiS 'Ax^povra nupi 9 AEy£&cov te pEOUJi 
Kwkutos O’, ds 5fi Sxuyos OSatos taTiv enroppw^, 

TTETpTl TE TE 50cO TTOTapWV EptScUTTCOV, 

The reeds suggest the proximity of the rivers, 
and the rock at their confluence is represented 
by the undulating line against which Elpenor 
leans. 

Hermes (H<E>PMO), w'ho stands behind 
Odysseus, plays no part in this episode of the 
Odvssey. The artist may have added him 
because of his connection, as Psychopompos, 
with the Underworld. It is possible also that the 
god appeared in one of the lost tragedies dealing 
w’ith this theme. 

L. D. Caskey. 

Zeno’s game of TapAri { A . P . ix, 482;. 

611TTOTE ydp Zi^vcova, TToAiaaoOxov paaiAfja, 5 

Traiyviov d9pdaTcov EKTEAsovra ku^cov, 
toIt) ttoikiAoteuktos eAev Oectis, eOt" and AeukoO, 

ToO Kal OTTiaOiSiriv sis 656 v IpyoiiEVOu, 


ETrrd psv IKT05 exei^i Hiotv etvaTOV ctUTap o aoOpnos 

Sicads dM9i£TTCOi^ lao? £r|V Sekoctoj' IO 

65 TE tteAei liETd CToOp^oy EX^^ 60 o* lacuvada 6 dAAriv, 
9'fi90v Ti^v TrupdTr|v dti9iETrEaK£ 5 i( 3 os. 

dAAd psAds SiTO-ds psv ev dyScdTcp Aitte X“PV 
Kai Tocrcra? ^Tspas siS OEaiv EvSEKdTTiv* 
d|i9i SucoSiKocTOv 6£ 6i£7Tp£-rrov eikeAci dAAai, 1 5 

Kai TpioKatSEKdTCp '9^905 ekeito pi a* 

Sijuys^ ’AvTiyovov SiSKoapsov* aAAa Kai ovtco 
taos EpipvE tOttcs Tr£vrr£7TiKai5£KdTcp, 

OKTcoKaiSEKdTcp TTavopoiios’ EiaETi 5 ’ dAAas 

eIxev StyOaStas TSTpaTos Ik TTupdTou. 20 

auTap dva^ Aeukoio Aaydjv atiPHia Trsaaou, 

Kai TTjv laaoplvnv ou volcoy irayida . . . 

6oid Kai E^ Kai TrEvnrE KOTTiyayEv ovTiKa 5 ’ oktco 25 

d^uya^ Eiyev oAas TTpoaOs pEpijopIva^. 

TdpAriv 9 £ 0 y£T£ irdvrES, ETTsi Kai K^ipavos aUTO^ 

KEivTiS Tds dAoyous cOy OirdAu^E Tuyas. 

The purpose of this note is to shew' the faulti- 
ness of Henry Jackson’s reconstruction of Zeno’s 
game of TdpAri {JPh. vii, 1877, pp. 240 ff.), 
and to suggest that the correct solution is given 
by Becq de Fouquieres {Jeux des Anciens, ist edn., 
1863, pp. 371 ff.). 

Agathias’ epigram forms our chief and most 
circumstantial eHdence for the game ; the inci- 
dent narrated must have become a commonplace 
among anecdotists, as Agathias himself w'as not 
born until nearly fifty years after Zeno’s death 
in 491 A.D. Jackson and Becq both suppose that 
Agathias is describing a game of ‘ xii scrip ta.’ ^ 
But w'hereas the latter W'as played on a board 
with three row's of 12 points (see my papers in 
Greece and Rome, Oct. 1934 and Feb. 1935), rdpAr^ 
needed only two such rows, as is clear from the 
epigram. TdpAr^, in fact, is a direct descendant 
of ‘ xii scripta ’ ; although both are of the 
backgammon t^-pe,- TdpAri is the more developed 
form and more akin to the modern game ; it is to 
be identified with the game of tabula or alea 
described by Isidore (Orig. xviii. 60 ff.). 

The point of the epigram is that Zeno's men 
were so placed that a throw of 2, 6, and 5 gave 
him eight a^oyss, thus virtually ruining his 
game : for djuyEs, as Jackson shewed, are the 
‘ blots ’ of backgammon, single pieces liable to 
capture if one’s opponent chances on an appro- 


^ Lamer (RE,, s.v. lusoria tabula) rightly refuses to 
admit that Becq’s theory' can be applied to xii scripta. 
but is wTong in alleging that the game is nowhere 
named: Agathias gives the name, TdpAr|. 

- ‘Tables,’ the generic name, is more accurate; 
TccpAri is not exactly equivalent either to backgammon 
or to the French tric-trac, but is merely one repre- 
sentative of the family. 
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priate throw. A position where Zeno could 
escape eight blots is therefore invalid. 

Zeno is playing White : he has 7 men on the 
6th point, I on the gth, 2 on both the loth and 
the CToOtitics, 2 on the point after the ctoGp^ios, 
and one on the 5 ipos. Black has 2 on the 8th, 
nth and 12th points, i on the 13th, 2 on 
’Avrlyovos, 2 On both the 15th and i8th. and 
2 again on the 4th point from the last. White 
is described as oTriaSiSirjv £15 666 y IpyopEvos, which 
must mean that he is transferring his men 
through his opponent’s tables back to a home 
table, exactly as in backgammon. I append 
(Fig. i) a diagram of Becq's arrangement. The 
vertical division between the tables is found in 
all xii scripta boards, and may certainly be 
assumed in toc^Xt] also. The horizontal division 


is necessitated by the type of game ; it can easily 
be accounted for if we regard TapXri as originally 
played on a xii saipta board in which the middle 
row was not used for movement. 

The diagram will shew how Becq disposes of 
those points which had special names. The 
coO^pos he puts at the 19th, on the certain 
ground that this is the furthest point to which a 
piece starting from i could travel by the highest 
possible throw, i.e. three sixes. In confirmation 
of this, Mr. H. J. R. Murray tells me that in the 
Middle Ages this point and the Gth (Black’s 
corresponding coOpMos) had technical names, 
as they play an important part in the tactics of 
the game. The place of *AvTiyovos at 14 is 
clear from the Greek, which names the points in 


regular order from lower to higher numbers: 
the only exception to this is the aoOppos, 
named before the loth point instead of after it, 
but as the two are coupled in a single clause for 
metrical reasons, the disturbance of order is only 
apparent. The 6(^05 is more difficult to 
assign; Becq places it on 23 by elimination, as 
it is in fact the only point left where the presence 
of a blot fulfils the conditions of the game; 
there may be some connexion between the name 
and the 2nd point from the end of the board.^ 
Zeno now threw fKcrrfiyayev, cf. French amener ) 
2, 6, and 5. He could not move any piece from 
6, as 8, II, and 12 are all blocked,- nor the piece 
on 9 j II, 14. and 15 are blocked, but he could 
move one of the men on 10 to 16. He then had 
a 2 and a 3 to play : he could only move 20 to 


22 and 19 to 24, which resulted in his eight blots 
as described by Agathias. It should be added 
that he could not have moved from 19 with his 6 
or from 20 with 5 or 6 : these moves would have 


^ I cannot understand why 6{pos has been 
equated with diviis] surely the quantity alone w'ould 
prevent this. The w’ord is not mentioned in the old 
Liddell and Scott; in the new edition it should 
rather be explained as ‘ a point on a backgammon 
board ’ than as ‘ a square on a draught board.* 
E. A. Sophocles, in his Lexicon of Byzantine Greeks 
wTongly accents it Si^os. 

^ Because tw’o or more men on any one point 
make movement impossible to that point by an 
opponent. 


Black .* white 
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taken him off the board, which in games of this 
sort is not allowed until a player has all his men 
in his home table [i.e. for White, i9-24h Becq’s 
reconstruction (accepted in essentials by Stadt- 
muller in his edition of the Anthology’) thus 
fulfils the conditions of the epigram, and must 
be regarded as correct: Mr. Murray tells me 
that he arrived at the same position indepen- 
dently, which confirms Bccq's theory. 

Let us now turn to Jackson. He arranges his 
board (see his diagram Fig. 2) with i and 24 on 
the right-hand side of the board, a perfectly 
possible system. But he is fundamentally wrong 
in his unnatural direction of movement. He 
makes \\ hite move forward from 1 2 tow'ards i 
(on his diagram) and back again from 24 to 13, 


instead of through a natural progression from i 
through 12 up to 24. Such a direction is quite 
opposed to the invariable practice in games of this 
type, and precludes any natural movement from 
the lower to the upper tables. Jackson then, 
in order to arrive at the necessary eight blots, 
puts aoOmios at 24, thinking that it must be an 
end point, 'AvTiyovos at i, and Sipos provision- 
ally at 2. But this arrangement is forced on him 
by his unnatural direction ; apart from anything 
else, it quite ignores the methodical, neatly 
expressed Greek order. However, even so, 
Zeno is not so placed that eight blots are inevit- 
able; he could still have saved two of them; 
therefore Jackson is driven to invent a rule by 


which the a3uys5 or blots could not be moved. 
Such a rule nowhere exists in this family of 
games, and of course makes any real play 
impossible, as may be seen from experiment ; 
and as without it Zeno is not forced to his eight 
blots, Jackson's reconstruction must be wrong. 
Nothing, in fact, suggests that the blots were 
immovable per se'^ only their position might 
make them immovable for the purpose of any one 
throw, since their progress would be blocked by 
the presence of two or more hostile pieces on 
the point to which they might otherwise go. It is 
position alone that matters, and Becq’s arrange- 
ment satisfies this condition, Jackson’s does not.^ 
This brings us to a most important piece of 
evidence, in which Mr. Murray has solved a 


problem which has hitherto caused the greatest 
misapprehension. Isidore, in describing the 
moves in ‘ tabula ’ (certainly the same game as 
Tdp^Tl), states {Orig. xviii. 67): ‘calculi partim 
ordine moventur, partim vage : ideo alios 
ordinaries, alios vagos appellant ; qui vero 
mover! omnino non possunt, incites dicunt.’ 
Mr. Murray points out that Isidore’s termin- 


Jackson supports his view of the d3uy6s by an 
analog>' (itself false) from latrunculi, an utterly 
different type of game; he further states, wrongly, 
at the men were originally arranged in threes, an 
inference from Ovid s account of the game of \lerels 
{A. A, iii. 365), another quite different game. 


BLACK 
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ology need not and in fact does not apply to the 
men per se (an assumption which has so much 
vitiated most researches on this subject), but 
only in virtue of their relative position. 

‘ Ordinarii ’ are men moving in rank, two or 
more at a time for protection, as in backgammon : 
^ vagi are single blots (a^vyss) which have 
‘ strayed ’ from their companions : ^ ‘ inciti ’ 

are pieces which at a given throw cannot be 
moved at all. Thus, according to the fluctua- 
tions of the game, {a) an ordinarius can become 
vagus if its companions are played to another 
point, [b) any vagus can become an ordinarius if 
another piece is played to its point, (r) either 
ordinarii or vagi are also inciti if for the moment 
their way is blocked by hostile ordinarii. Now, 
does not this apply admirably to Zeno’s game, 
as reconstructed by Becq? For example, the 
ajvycs on 9 and 23 are vagi which have become 
inciti'^ one of the ordinarii on 10 becomes vagus 
when its mate is played to 16, but the other is 
incitus. Thus Mr. Murray’s account illustrates 
Isidore and makes him plain by means of Agath- 
ias ; and the obvious fact that Isidore is describing 
tabula ’ and not latrunculi ’ or any other 
game, when taken with this explanation, rids 
the history' of these games of a most undesirable 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

There is one further point. What is the mean- 
ing of w. 25-6 of the epigram? Gottling 
apparently took oXoc^ with TrpocrOe, interpreting 
* he had eight divided pieces, which w^ere pre- 
viously oXai * ; but the use of the present participle 
then appears strained, and the whole run of the 
line is against the interpretation. Jacobs sug- 
gested Tpocrd* opf] ijcusvas ; Jackson objects both 
to this and to Gottling’s translation on the 
ground that two of the ultimate eight blots 
existed before Zeno’s fatal throw. The objection, 
though a real one, cannot be pressed : Agathias 
may have been speaking loosely. Stadtmuller 
appears to take as a middle used 

absolutely, translating ‘ he had eight blots 
which previously when in partnership (^£pl3o^euas) 
were not separated [ 6 \as) ’ ; this solution 
is ingenious to a degree, but it seems ver>^ hard 
to extract from the Greek. A definite decision 
seems scarcely possible ; I should like to think 
that Stadtmuller is right. Jackson’s own emen- 
dation is TTpos 6pi3opeva5, * marked out as 
prizes.’ 

Roland G. Austin. 


^ In the earlier xii scripta game the Latin term for 
a blot may have been ‘ distans ’ ; see S. G. Owen's 
note on Ovid, Trist. ii. 475-b. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 
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Tho CEinpSiign of M^rsthon. — I have through 
the courtesy of Professor Sotiriadis of the 
University of Athens received an extract from 
npoKT. 1933, 8, p. 377, entitled ‘ The Campaign 
of Marathon according to a recent critic.’ In 
this paper Professor Sotiriadis refers to my paper 
on the campaign of Marathon [JHS, 1932, pp. 
13-24). I regret to find that he considers my 
paper ‘ an unjustifiable attack on Herodotus.’ 
I may say at once that my studies of the military 
campaigns described by Herodotus fill me with 
admiration for the father of history. I said in 
my paper (p. 13): ‘We have to remember in 
dealing with the story of Marathon that Hero- 
dotus was writing long after the event with the 
greater event of Xerxes’ invasion between him 
and the campaign of Marathon. It was as if a 
British historian were to attempt to write now 
the history of the South African War without 
any of the carefully catalogued records which are 
to-day at his disposal. The wonder then is 
not that there are improbabilities in Herodotus’s 
story of Marathon, but that there are so few of 
them.’ Indeed, as I say (p. 24) , my story ‘ involves 
only one important departure from Herodotus, 
the date of the fall of Eretria.’ 

It is upon this point that Professor Sotiriadis 
challenges me. He says (p. 380) that Herodotus 
VI. 100, in which the appeal of the Eretrians to 
Athens is described, is an insertion ('rrape^poAii) 
in the story of the campaign of Marathon and 
refers to events which preceded the first landing 
of the Persians in Euboea and the fall of Karystos. 
It is quite possible that Professor Sotiriadis is 
right, and it is arguable whether the words with 
which Ch. 100 begins refer to what was taking 
place while the Persians were ravaging the 
country round Karystos as described in Ch. 99 or 
to events which preceded the landing in Euboea. 
Indeed it is quite probable that the Eretrians, 
remembering the part which they had taken in 
the burning of Sardis, were in a panic when they 
learned of the approach of the Persians to 
Euboea and appealed at once to the Athenians 
for help. The point is immaterial. The real 
points are : — 

1 . Whether the whole Persian army landed at 

Marathon after the fall of Eretria ; 

2. Whether Miltiades marched out from 

Athens before or after the fall of Eretria. 

With regard to (i) I have already pointed out 
(/. r. p. 16) that the whole of the Persian expedi- 
tion could not have been required against little 
Eretria. 

With this view Professor vSotiriadis seems to 
agree, for he says (p. 379), after speaking of the 

P 
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capture of Naxos, ‘ therefore as Naxos itself had 
shortly before fallen such an easy prey to the 
Persians under Datis, how should we not expect 
the occupation of Eretria before the march 
against Athens to be a far easier operation? ’ 
Further, it is certain that the whole Persian 
fleet could not have been used on the narrow 
waters of the Euripus Strait. 

If the whole Persian expedition landed on the 
plain of Marathon after the fall of Eretria and 
before the Athenians left Athens, with the object 
of attacking Athens, ordinary military prudence 
would have led them to secure the passes through 
the Pentelikon range, which we know they did 
not do. 

In a further paper which he sends me (OpaKT. 
1934, 9, p. 16) Professor Sotiriadis agrees with 
me that instead of doing this the Persians 
encamped east of the Charadra between Mt. 
Stavrokoraki and the sea. I maintain that the 
only possible military explanation of this is that 
a part of the Persian army was so disposed 
covering the siege of Eretria. 

With regard to the second point, whether 
Miltiadcs marched out before or after the fall of 
Eretria. my view is that if he had not done the 
former he would have been guilty of grave military' 
imprudence, and nothing of what we know of 
his conduct makes that at all probable. If he 
waited to move out from Athens until after the 
news of the landing of the Persians on the plain 
of Marathon had reached him he ran the grave 
risk of being anticipated by the Persians in the 
Pentelikon range. On the other hand, if he 
knew from his look-out posts that the Persian 
fleet had not left Euboea he could march his 
army out without risk, as he would then be 
assured of reaching the Pentelikon range first 
if the Persians were to land at Marathon, since 
the disembarkment of a considerable force takes 
time, or alternatively he would know that if the 
Persians were to sail round to Athens, which 
entailed rounding Suniurn, he could anticipate 
them by the shorter land route. 

Neither of these points is affected by the time 
of the appeal of the Eretrians, i.e, whether it 
reached Athens before or after the first landing 
of the Persians in Euboea. 

F. Maurice. 

Ares in Coronea. — In a recent article,^ Mrs. 
A. D. Ure discusses the interpretation of a scene 
on an early Boeotian vase in the British Museum.- 
and establishes it as referring, not to the Pana- 


1 JHS. 49, pp. 167 ff. 

^ CVA.^ B.M., fasc. 2, PI. 65, 4. 


thenaic games, as formerly suggested, but to the 
Pamboeotian festival at Coronea. On the vase 
in question a procession of men advances to a 
flaming altar, behind which stands Athena 
Itonia in the forecourt of her temple. Immedi- 
ately behind her rises an image of a snake, 
placed on a stand, and equalling in height the 
image of Athena. Mrs. Ure considers that the 
snake ‘ may well have been some primitive 
under- world deity who was on the spot before 
Itonia came down from Thessaly.’ This under- 
world deity she identifies, on the basis of two 
passages in Pausanias and Strabo,^ as Zeus- 
Hades, a chthonic conception akin to Zeus 
Aleilichius. Is it possible that in the snake and 
the notion of a primitive chthonic deity there 
may be some reference to the cult of Ares? 

My suggestion is based on the mention of a 
horse-race diro tcO 'ApEco; in an inscription 
of the second century b.c.,^ which records the 
programme of the Pamboeotian festival at 
Coronea. On the evidence of this race, 
Foucart, in originally publishing the inscription,^ 
wished to assign the worship of Ares to this 
locality, and would emend the passage in 
Strabo from Hades to Ares.^ 

Mrs. Ure stresses the likeness of the Zeus- 
Hades conception to the chthonic Zeus Meili- 
chius, and points to the association of the latter 
with the snake in various localities. I may 
mention the various attempts which have been 
made to attribute an original chthonic signifi- 
cance to Ares. Kern makes a statement that 
‘ Kriegsgottheiten sind fast immer unterirdische 
Wesen.’ F. Schwenn in an article on Ares in 
Archw fur Religionswissenschaft ^ notes the various 
legendary connexions of Ares with the snake in 
Thebes,® and concludes that in Thebes at least 
Ares was originally worshipped in the form of 
a snake. In all other known cults of Ares, 
particularly in Argos, Arcadia, and Laconia, 
Schwenn finds some evidence for Ares as an 


® Paus. IX, 34, I : — £v tw vaqb xaXKoO TTEiroirjpEVoc 
’AOrivdg MTcovias Kai A16? Icnriv dydAiiocra. Strabo IX, 
2, 29, p. 411, Cas: — ovyKoOiSpurai 5 ^ ttj ’AStivS 6 

*AiSr]S Kord Tiva, C05 9aai, liuoriK-qv aiTiav, 

^ IG. VII, 2871. 

5 BCH. IX, 1885, p. 430, n. 56. 

® Gf. above, n. 3. 

^ Die Religion d. Griechen, pp. 38 ff. 

® Teubner, 1923-24, pp. 223 ff. 

® In particular SpdKcov *Ap£cos (monster which 
Cadmus slew was son of Ares), ’ApEia Kprjvri (where 
Cadmus slew the snake) ; the descendants of Ares 
sprung from dragons’ teeth have significant names, 
Echion, Chthonios, Peloros, etc. 
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original chthonic divinity. P. Kretschmer ^ 
calls him ‘ ein Tod und \"erderben bringender 
Damon der Erdtiefe, eine chthonische Gottheit, 
die als Strafer der Missetat, besonders des 
Mordes gedacht \vurde.’ 

The whole matter is highly problematical. 
But the very fact that there was a doubt even in 
antiquity - about the identity of the god who 
shared the temple with Athena at Coronea, 
suggests that the original significance and 
identity of the god had become confused in 
later anthropomorphic representations. The 
oldest form of representation is no doubt 
preserv^ed for us in the snake on the sixth-century 
vase. Whether this very early worship should 
be connected with the Ares of the late inscription 
may seem questionable, but the inscriptional 
records of the local festivals are notably con- 
servative in preserving customs of earlier 
centuries. Moreover, the Coronean horse-race 
is the only occurrence of the race in agonistic 
inscriptions, and such unique ceremonies in 
local programmes are usually survivals from the 
earliest times. 

For the nature of the race I would suggest a 
possible parallel in the rites of the Roman Alars. 
In the festival of the October horse the central 
feature of the celebration was a horse-race in the 
campus from the altar of Mars, at the conclusion 
of which the victorious horse was sacrificed to the 
god by the flamen Alartialis.^ In the custom of 
decorating the horse’s neck with a garland of 
sheaves commentators have seen an indication 
that the sacrifice was performed " ob frugum 
even turn.’ diro toO "Apecos in Coronea may have 
comprised some similar ceremonies. 

Irene Ringwood Arnold. 

New Antiquities in the Manchester Museum. — 

Since I noticed some of the better Greek vases 
of the Manchester Museum last year,^ the 
Museum has been given a collection of antiquities 
by Miss xA. E. Barlow. Besides the Corinthian 
mirror and two cups published here, the 
same collection includes a fine Corinthian 


1 Glotta, 1921 (ii), p. 195 - Eor other references 
to chthonic significance cf, H. \V . Stoll, Lber die 
ursprungliche Bedeutung des Aies ; P. Decharme, 
Mythologie de la Grice antique, p. 178 (storm god); 
Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre I, 419^ F* A. Voigt, 
Beitrdge zur Mythologie des Ares und der Athene {Leip. 
Stud. IV, pp. 230 ff., weather god); Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, 1379. 

2 Cf. Strabo and Paus. passages above, n. 3. 

3 Cf. Wissowa ap. Muller, \’oi. V, 4, Religion and 
Kultus der Romer, pp. 1 3 1 ff. 

^ Manchester Memoirs, LXXVII. p. i. 


alabastron, a red-figured neck amphora of 
about 460 B.C., a white lekythos of the same 
period, a later white lekythos in polychrome 
technique, some fourth-century Italian vases, and 
a Tanagra figure. Before describing these new 
acquisitions I should like to add two notes to my 
previous article; the cup (^III. H. 7) belongs 
to the Cassel group ° and is the twin of British 
Museum B457, the red-figured pyxis (III I, i; is 
attributed by Beazley to the painter of Brussels 
R330.« 

The bronze mirror (PI. XII j is the finest piece 
in the Barlow collection. It was bought in .Vthens 
in 1887, and then said to have been ‘ found in a 
tomb by the Fount of Peirene near old Corinth, 
winter 1886-7.’ The mirror itself seems to have 
been plain except for a beaded rim and an 
incised cable pattern just inside it. The cur\^ed 
bar between the mirror and the cary^atid is 
ornamented with a plastic volute at each end, a 
beaded edge, and incised triangles along the bar. 
The two Erotes are swung out into the plane of 
the central figure and the disk above them ; 
their hair and the under edge of their wings is 
beaded, the nipples and the feathers of the wings 
are incised. The main figure is moving forward, 
her right foot is slightly advanced, she originally 
held a flower in her right hand, her left hand 
holds up her skirt. Her hair falls in a mane 
down her back except for two braided locks over 
the left and three over the right breast. She 
wears Ionian chiton and himation, the folds are 
incised, including the central folds between the 
legs ; the patterns, triangles round the neck and 
cross-hatching along the edge of the himation 
are also incised. The artist has used incision 
instead of modelling for the folds, perhaps 
because he was primarily interested in the out- 
lines of the group and the intervening spaces 
rather than in its plastic quality. 

Thanks to Payne, a good deal is know n about 
Corinthian sculpture of the sixth century b.c. A 
head from a pvTxis in Manchester, which seems to 
be from the same mould as Payne's no. 882. 
shews the style of about 575 b.c. (Fig. i). The 
Theban sphinx ^ gives the style of the middle of 
the century. The mirror is later than both of 
these and goes with terracottas of about 530 
B.c.® On the other hand, it is earlier than the 
majority of Corinthian mirrors, in which the 
Erotes and the central figure are conceived 


3 JHS. 1932, p. 191. 

« Beazley, Al\ p. 283; Carnpana Fragments, pp. 

7 Payne, NC. pi. 49 - 3 » P* ^ 3 ^; 

® Jenkins, B.S.I. XXXII, pi. X\ I. 9, p. 35. 
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plastically and the artist is more interested in the 
figures than the intervening spaces. Payne 



Fig. I. — Head from a Pyxis. 

publishes a mirror from Corinth ^ which has 
the same cable pattern, the same general 


and plastic. If the details of the Manchester 
mirror are considered, the treatment of the hair 
of the Erotes and the shoulder locks of the central 
figure is like the kouros of Etymokleidas,^ which 
is inscribed in the Corinthian alphabet ; the use 
of incision for patterns occurs again on the 
women from Albania in the Louvre, whose 
kalathos is like the base of the Manchester 
mirror,^ and on the lady from Olympia in 
Athens, where, though the modelling is more 
advanced, the treatment of the hanging ends of 
the himation is also to be compared.* The 
mirror from Corinth, the kouros of Etymo- 
kleidas, the lady from Albania, and the lady from 
Olympia are all dated in the last quarter of the 
sixth century, b.c. The Manchester mirror 
seems to be earlier than any of them ; probably it 
is Corinthian work of about 530 B.C. 

The second piece of the Barlow gift to be 
described here is a Little Master cup of the BO 
t)qDe.^ There is no picture inside. Outside, 
between the handle palmettes, ^vhich have a red 
centre and incised petals, the picture on both 



. I 



( 


Fig. 2. — Little-master Kylix. 

arrangement and the same feeling for the pattern . 

of the whole group, but the style is different ; ^ Payne A'C. ph 46. 2, p. 245, etc. 

hair, folds, and architecture are more elaborate ^ Langlotz, Bddhauersckulen, pi. i8a, p. 35. 

* Ibid., pi. 4or, p. 83. 

JHS. 1932, p. 187. 


Payne, A’C. pi 46. i. 4, p. 246. 
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sides is the same (Fig. 2), seven dancers in pairs 
except for the right-hand one who looks back to 
the dancers on the other side. Incision is used 
for hair, eyes, breast-line and markings on the 
thighs, red for hair and chest. The drawing is 
not distinguished but the figures are lively and 
the whole makes a cheerful design. There are 
other unsigned Little Master cups with this kind 
of picture; for instance Hoppin CV. pi. 4, fig. 7, 
Paris, Bib. Xat. CV. p{. 47. figs. 2-3 ^de Ridder' 


outside the party itself, composed of six young 
men reclining and conversing with liimation over 
their legs and striped cushions under their elbows ; 
one holds a phiale and another a skyphos ; there 
are three picnic baskets in the background and a 
large round object with a cross bar and strings. 
This is probably a shield : a shield is not out of 
place, as is shewn by a cup in the British Museum 
( 95 - 10-27. 2), and a shield looks like this on 
another cup in the British Museum (E 56). 



Fig. — Red-figured Kylix. 


no. 318), Villa Giulia CV. pi. 25, figs. 12-13. 
The Nicosthenes cup, Berlin 1805,1 is not 
unlike. The Manchester cup might well come 
from Nicosthenes’ factory. 

Lastly, there is a red-figured cup of which the 
exterior is illustrated (Fig. 3). On the interior is 
a youth with a stick walking unsteadily. The 
inside shews the after effects of the party, the 

1 Pfuhl, MuZ. fig. 258. 


Beazley attributes the Manchester cup to the 
painter - of Tarquinia RC 1 121, a follower of the 
Pistoxenus painter. The long eye with the pupil 
in the inside corner and the tiny ear are particu- 
larly characteristic of this artist, and can be 
found again in others of his works ; for instance,, 
the cup in Bologna.*^ T. B. L. Webster. 

^ Campana Fragments, p. 30. 

^ J\'dS. 1927, pi. 21, i. 
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The Pillars at the South Gate of Troy VI. — 

In a repoit^ on excavations at Troy in 1933, 
Professor C. \V. Blegen writes : ‘ The great stone 
pillars, or baetyls, wTich Dbrpfeld discovered 
outside the south wall of the flanking tow'er w'ere 
completely cleared. . . . These baetyls,- of im- 
pressive dimensions, constitute one of the most 
remarkable features of Troy \T, and their signi- 
ficance for the religious cults of the Sixth City 
has not hitherto been adequately recognised. 
Probably to be associated with the baetyls is a 
massive, altar-like base surrounded by a circular 
stone-paved area inside the tower.’ 

I think that the purpose of the pillars can be 
understood from a passage of Walter Leaf { Troy 
[London, 1912], 90 f.}: ‘ The most remarkable 
feature of this <^the southy gate is to be found in 
two fiat stones set up on end and standing 4 or 
5 inches in fiont of the tower with a slope 
corresponding to that of the wall itself. It is 
difficult to imagine that these stones had any 
structural use; it has been suggested that they 
were more probably religious symbols, a 

Jachin and Boaz ” protecting the gateway. 
Their situation and significance . . . are 
obscured ... by a Roman foundation W'all. . . .’ 

The pillars also, therefore, may w'ell have been 
apotropaic. They may have been associated 
with apotropaic ritual, a possibility on which 
the new' excavations may enable suggestions to be 
made. I connect the pillars with the divine 
sanctity of the Trojan w'all, which is equally one 
of the most remarkable features of the traditions 
about the defence and capture of Troy. The 
Achaeans seem to have thought many occult 
manoeuvres necessaiy before they could pierce 
the w all originally built by Poseidon and Apollo. 
( I have attempted to interpret the traditions in 


1 JHS. 1933, 298. 

- The pillars should not be called ‘baet\ls,’ a 
name applicable only to aerolites and prehistoric 
stone implements believed to be thunder-bolts 
(George F. Moore, Baetylia, in AJA. \dl. [1903], 
198 ff., who maintains (205, note i)t hat the whole 
matter was correctly stated by Falconnet in 1722: 
I ow'e this reference to Mr. F, X. Piy’ce, and informa- 
tion on the question to Mr. G- A. Wainwright). 


this sense in VergiVs Troy [Oxford, 1932], 105 ff,, 
and elsew'here.) The pillars are then to be 
compared wdth other apotropaic agencies, 
recorded to have been situated at the gate at 
which the magic circle of the W'all w’as finally 
broken by means of the w'ooden horse, when the 
city W'as taken : especially the bones of 
Laomedon, buried in the ' upper threshold,’ 
which must be ^ torn ’ before Troy could fall 
(Serw ad \"erg. Aen, IL 15, 241 ; Plaut. Bacchid, 
953 ff.). 

According to Quintus Smyrnaeus ( 1 . 800 ff.), 
the Trojans embalmed (Totpycraav) the body of 
Penthesilea on a projecting tower, beside the 
bones of Laomedon, to gratify Ares, and Pen- 
thesilea herself. It is quite possible that Quintus 
here ultimately depends on something like local 
tradition, as he does elsew'here.^ If so, he may 
be preserving some faded memoiy' of rites 
connected with the altar-like base, surrounded 
by a circular stone-paved area inside the tow’er, 
wffiich Professor Blegen associates with the 
pillars. A circular shape is appropriate, 
furthermore, to apotropaic intentions. 

Troy W'as remembered as a place emphatically 
hard to enter.^ Even the names Troy and Ilion 
can both be traced with some plausibility to 
roots carrying this significance or connotation 
(as I suggested in Antiquity, \T. [1932], 453 f., 
and \’IL [1933]. 132). Whether this is a 
coincidence or not, the pillars can testify the 
faith of the Trojans themselves in a divine 
protection which strengthened their defence.* 

^V. F. J. Knight. 


® R. Heinze, Virgils epische Techmk^ (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1915, 1928), 20 note i. 

^ Thi^ circumstance may explain how (as I try' to 
shew in a forthcoming article in Folk-Lore) certain 
myths became attached to stories of Troy, mainly 
because they expressed — originally for quite different 
purposes— the fundamental ideas of exclusion and 
difficult entrance. 

^ The notion of magical defence at Troy is par- 
alleled in where it sometimes controlled 

architectural plans (C. E. Drioton in Bull, deVEihnog,, 
XXI 1 . [1931], I ff-)- A similar intention belongs to 
Greek propylaics (Casson, Macedonia, 235, 251 o 
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Praliistorische Forschung in Kleinasien. 

By K. Bittel. Pp. 147 ; 21 plates, i folding 

map, 2 figs. Istanbul : Archaologisches 

Institut des dcutschen Reiches, 1934. 

13.50 m. 

This is the first book that has been published 
on Anatolian prehistory, for Gotze’s Kleinasien 
does not cover the same ground, while the con- 
tribution by Przeworski is short and has the 
additional drawback of being written in Polish. 
Yet the subject is of importance to most pre- 
historians and of vital interest to some. In 
Anatolia one may find links between north and 
south, west and east, and archaeologists occa- 
sionally claim to have done so : recently, for 
instance, Dr. Frankfort's theories on the western 
connections of the Uruk culture have challenged 
speculation. Nor is it possible to specialise on 
Minoan or Bulgarian antiquities or on those of 
the regions between without being compelled 
sooner or later to define their relations to some 
part of Asia Minor. 

Apart from external contacts, the western 
and eastern provinces of this important country^ 
present in themselves a number of attractive 
problems and are at present one of the most 
promising fields for research. But research has 
till now been impeded, firstly because the 
material is distributed or inaccessible, secondly 
because there has been no authoritative review of 
its implications as a whole. 

Dr. Bittel has supplied both needs in a treatise 
which, though not long, is so compact, so 
ingeniously arranged, that it is extremely 
comprehensive. In the first place, he has 
catalogued all the sites that have produced finds 
of the periods from the palaeolithic to the late 
bronze age, noting the museums where these 
finds are exhibited and the publications wherein 
they are mentioned. Even to those of us who 
have made a special study of the subject the 
large number of sites collected is a surprise: 
it is obvious that no one could have made such 
a catalogue without having an intimate know- 
ledge of Turkey on the one hand, and an exten- 
sive acquaintance with published work and 
European and American museums on the other. 
The catalogue, supplemented by an excellent 
map on which the sites are marked, has the great 


merit of standardising the spelling of Turkish 
place names by adopting the form endorsed by 
the Turkish Government, which is the only logical 
thing to do. 

After the chalcolithic age, there are two distinct 
elements in prehistoric Asia Minor, with a sharp 
geographical division between them : the 
western culture of which the representative site 
is Troy, and the eastern, Uq^ified by Alisar. 
East and west meet sufficiently to exchange 
goods. Alisar Ib, for instance, imported and 
copied the two-handled goblets of Troy II, 
thus affording a useful date for the Trojan 
sequence, since Alisar Ib can itself be dated 
before 2200 or 2300 b,c. But there is another 
connexion yet more suggestive. On pi. 6 is a 
striking group of vases from Ahlathbel near 
Ankara. They might have come from Scnirce 
or Yortan, so close is the resemblance, yet they 
were associated with other vases purely ‘ eastern ’ 
in character and belonging to the Alisar I 
period. Here alone are the eastern and western 
elements found both at home and side by side. 
Their discovery by Dr. Resit Galip Bey and 
Dr. Hamit Zubeyr Bey was one of the most 
important archaeological events of 1933, and 
we are grateful for having it brought so promptly 
to our notice. 

The discussion of the western or Troadic 
group passes in review architecture, ceramics, 
metal work and other aspects of civilisation 
which profit by the light they throw on each 
other. Concerning Yortan a number of mis- 
conceptions are cleared away by insistence on 
the fact that the cemetery does not all belong to 
the same date. Some of its vases, however, 
together with others from Akhisar (Thyatcira) 
and ^andarli (Pitane) are identical in form 
with vases from the first two settlements at 
Thermi which are accepted as contemporary 
with Troy I, a fact which points to an earlier 
date than the one proposed on p. 35, Senirce 
is tentatively equated with Troy II, though I 
should feel inclined to regard all its products 
as earlier except some fragments with a bright 
red wash. At Troy itself, the slipped bowls with 
the cross inside, which are common in the fifth 
settlement still remain unexplained, an omission 
which is, perhaps, wise in view of the imminence 
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of fresh evidence, though they and their fellows 
seem inconsistent with the alleged homogeneous 
character of the Troy II-V wares (pp. 33, 92). 

We must now' pass on to the more general 
aspect of the book. Dating has recently 
become disturbingly controv'ersial, but Dr. 
Bittel’s v'erdict is reassuring in so far as he 
adopts neither the high dates of Frankfort nor 
the low ones of Aberg, and his arguments are 
convincing. The beginning of Troy VI is, 
fortunately, fixed by' Dr. Blegen’s excavations 
vvell in the first half of the second millenium, 
and this fact, mentioned in a footnote on p. 20, 
confirms a suggestion made on the page abov'e. 
The chapter dealing with foreign relations is 
a v'ery stimulating one. While the Anatolian 
element in Minoan Crete is considered to be less 
strong than some hav'e supposed, a more active 
commerce is shewm to hav'e existed between the 
west Anatolian culture on the one hand, and the 
Cy'clades, Greece and Bulgaria on the other, than 
we had suspected (see map on p. 97) . A reference 
should, however, be giv'en to Pappavasileiou’s 
rfEpi Tcov EOpoia dpxaicov Td^cov?. On ^Macedonia 
alone the information is not up to date, since the 
latest excav'ation mentioned is the 1925 campaign 
at Vardaroftsa, whereas Mr. Heurtley'’s subse- 
quent publications of other sites contain a great 
deal of ev'idence on the incroachment of the 
Troadic civilisation into the area in question. 
Hagios Mamas is itself in Macedonia and not in 
Thessaly as implied on p. 43. Hoping that 
unimportant corrections like these may be 
regarded as a tribute of respect for an almost 
perfect book by' its rev'iewer, I will add that the 
reference to ‘ bronze and copper ’ implements 
at Thermi should be modified, for the analy'ses 
published as well as those obtained recently 
shew them to be copper with one exception. 
Again, I do not think that Chios has y'et pro- 
duced any My'cenaean objects. The map 
places them in the \"olissos district, where I 
only' know of much earlier finds from a cav'e at 
Hagios Galas, but there is no reference in the 
text. 

In all controv'ersial matters such as the origin 
of the battle axe and of the megaron, the intro- 
duction of mottled ware at \^asiliki and else- 
where, red ware in Troy II, one is struck by 
the unbiased and lev'cl-headed judgments which 
are the outcome of the author’s w'ide experience 
of different branches of archaeology'. The book 
is made complete by' a short account of prev'ious 
works both archaeological and geographical and 
by' twenty-one excellent and representative plates 
and drawings. 

W. L, 


Etudes cretoises. HI : Tylissos, villas mino- 
ennes. ByJ. Hazzidakis. Pp. xvi -f 112; 
33 plates, 19 figs. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1934. loo/r. 

This is the final report of the excavations 
made betw'een 1908 and 19^3 Ty'lissos, a few 
miles west of Knossos, The preliminary report, 
in Greek, appeared in the of the 

Archaeological Society for 1912 (pp. 197-233), 
and a French translation under the title "Tylissos 
a Vepoque minoenne was published in 1921. These 
older publications must still be referred to for 
illustrations of many of the more important finds 
from this rich site — the wall-frescoes, the in- 
scribed tablets, the big bronze adorant, etc. ; 
on the other hand, the new book contains 
valuable fresh material. The plan of one of the 
tw'o v'illas prev'iously' published receiv'es im- 
portant additions and a third villa, lying to the 
northward, is now added ; the architectural 
features are described in more detail and remains 
of the late Minoan and Hellenic periods are 
distinguished. 

The French translation is by MM. Chapouthier 
and Joly'. They follow faithfully the text as it 
was left by' the author in 1925, with some sections 
unfinished and some obv'ious omissions, the most 
important being the map of the third and latest 
Minoan period. In the Introduction they' com~ 
pare the results obtained from Tylissos with those 
from their own excav'ation at Mallia, Tylissos 
indeed differs from Mallia in that occupation 
lingered on till classical times — remains of an 
altar and precinct were encountered ; but other^ 
wise the story' is the same, commencing in EM iii 
or MM i times with a second occupation in the 
MAI iii period, and a gap where AIM ii should 
come. In their future publications they' will 
have to reckon w'ith Aberg’s argument (see this 
Journal, 1934, 80) that the gap is non-existent 
and that AlAI ii is not a histoiic period, but a 
phase of the palatial culture. 

Dans le sillage d'Ulysse ; album odysseen. 

By \ . Berard. Pp. 9 ; 165 plates and map. 

Paris: Armand Colin, 1933. 140/r. 

The theory w'hich prompted the composition 
of this work is too well known to need detailed 
exposition here. " L’Odyssee n’est pas un 
simple assemblage de contes : e’est un document 
geographique, la peinture poetique, mais non 
deformee, d’une certaine Alediterranee. . . . 
Reciproquement, cette Alediterranee, une fois 
exploiee, nous explique Pensemble et le detail 
des aventures odysseennes.’ In preparation for 
a second edition of Pheniciens et VOdyssee, Berard 
in 1912 retraced in the company of AI. Boissonas,. 
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to whom are due the admirable photographs now 
published, the path he had outlined for Ulysses 
from Troy to Gibraltar and back to Ithaca. 
Delays intervened to prevent the completion 
of the edition, and the series of Mediterranean 
views is now published alone in memory of a 
scholar who loved Homer well. Opinions may 
differ on Berard’s theories, but none will deny the 
charm of these delightful views of A'Icditer- 
ranean scenery. 

Delos . XV : Les vases prehelleniques et 
geometriques. By Charles Dugas and 
Constantin Rhomaios. Pp. 1 19 ; 56 plates 
and 7 text-figures. Paris: de Boccard, 

1934- 

In this fascicule is published not only the 
prehistoric and geometric pottery from Delos, 
but also the first instalment of the Rheneia find, 
aptly termed by Rumpf " the great unknown.’ 
The contents of the graves which were removed 
from Delos to Rheneia in 425 b.c., were dis- 
covered 35 years ago by Stavropoullos. Ever 
since, with the exception of a few outstanding 
vases which have been published separately, this 
vast collection of potter^' has remained accessible 
only to those who could visit the Mykonos 
museum. The geometric vases are contained 
in this volume. The remainder is to appear 
shortly in succeeding fascicules of the Delos 
publication. 

The authors are to be congratulated on the 
excellent method which they have followed in 
producing their material. That the classifica- 
tion of Cycladic potter>" is no easy task is shown 
by the widely differing conclusions arrived at 
by different archaeologists, and indeed by 
individual archaeologists at different times. 
Messrs. Dugas and Rhomaios have got over 
this difficulty by arranging the vases in clearly 
defined groups, identified by algebraical s>Tn- 
bols. Only the most obvious criteria of tech- 
nique, shape and style are used in their classi- 
fication— a method which leaves little room for 
personal opinions to affect the issue. There 
are two main groups : A, vases with no slip 
or only a thin wash : B, vases with a thickei 
slip. It was a good plan to deal with the 
skyphoi and plates of group A in separate 
sections. Imports are confined to Attic, Rho- 
dian, Cretan and Cypriot, and an unidentified 
class of Eastern character. 

Each section is preceded by a discussion by 
one or other of the authors. Professor Dugas 
seems to have a new theor>' of the inter-relation- 
ship of Cycladic pottery, but he reserves it for 
a later instalment. Professor Rhomaios on the 


other hand does not hesitate to propound his 
views. They are rather startling. All group A 
and all group B he considers to be the product 
of two islands, Paros and Naxos. To A he also 
assigns the ‘ Melian ’ vases, owing to their con- 
nexion with Ad (a class of vases for which 
Buschor would provide an asylum in Siphnos.) 
Presumably A includes the early orientalising 
‘ Parian ’ vases from Thera. The potters of 
Paros and Naxos must have been astonishingly 
versatile. 

Group B, which contains considerably fewer 
vases than A, corresponds roughly to Buschor’s 
Naxian. Since the thickness of the slip is the 
chief distinction between the two groups, it is 
not surprising to find one or two obviously 
‘ Parian ’ vases included here. The character 
of the slip on the ‘ Parian ’ vases in Thera is 
not at all constant. 

It is not possible in this review to enter into 
a detailed examination of the material. Gener- 
ally speaking the different classes stand out 
fairly clearly, though the relationship of one 
class to another and to other geometric styles 
must be the subject of further study. It seems 
to me possible to trace the development of the 
‘ Parian ’ style from the protogeometric period 
through early and developed geometric to the 
early orientalising vases which have been found 
principally in Thera. The position of the other 
groups will be clearer when the remaining vases 
of the Mykonos museum have been published. 
For instance, the ' Siphnian ’ vases Ad are really 
out of place here, for, in spite of their backward 
appearance, they belong to the early oriental- 
ising period. To this stage also belongs the 
oenochoe Bb 20, which is clearly from the same 
workshop as the early orientalising amphorae 
considered by Payne to be proto-Melian (cf. 
Thera II, p. 212 ; another published by Kunze 
in Kretische Bionze-reliefs). The other vases of 
this section may well be forerunners. 

Little attention is paid by the authors to 
the connexion of Cycladic pottery with Crete 
and Corinth, although Attic influence is often 
emphasised. It is a curious fact that nearly all 
the Atticising vases of both groups, as well as 
the Attic imports, come from Delos. 

A number of the attributions arc in my 
opinion incorrect. A few are perhaps worth 
noting here : 

PI. II, A 15. Professor Dugas calls this 
Mycenean. It looks to me an imitation of 
Protocorinthian (cf. Bb 31). 

Attic No. 18. From an amphora of PfuhPs 
class N. (AM. 1903b 

Cretan No. 17. Probably Parian. The head 
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of the bird Thera II fig. 402 is almost identical. 
The pecking birds on the back of an orientalising 
amphora in Mykonos are also close. 

PI. XL\\ A 16. Surely Attic. Cf. the frag- 
ments from Thera (Pfuhl, AM. 1903? ^ ^ 4 ) 
assigned to Crete. 

PI. LI, B 13. This looks rather strange here. 
The shape is not given, but it appears to be sixth 
centurv' E. Greek. 

The photographs, by Herr Wagner ot the 
German archaeological institute at Athens, are 
excellent. The reproduction is up to the usual 
high standard of the Delos publication. The 
system of numbering the vases on the plates 
without their group letters is somewhat con- 
fusing : occasionally the letters are given. \"ases 
belonging to different sections and bearing the 
same number sometimes occur on the same 
plate. 

A word of praise is due to M. George Poly- 
candriotis, who was responsible for the formidable 
task of mending and restoring these vases. 

J. K. B. 

Fouilles de Delphes. II : Topographie et 
Architecture : le Tresor des Atheniens. 

By J. Audiat. Pp. 109; 79 figures in the 
text, with 26 drawings by J. Replat, and 
17 plates. Portfolio of 27 drawings by 
P. E. Hoff and M. L. Stephexsex. Paris: 
E. de Boccard, 1933. 

Colin published the inscriptions of the 
Treasury of the Athenians in 1909 : an album of 
the sculptures appeared earlier, in 1905; the 
accompanying text has not yet seen the light, but 
two papers by Coste-Messeliere, in the BCH. of 
1923 and 1928, largely supply our needs. We 
now have the architectural story in great detail, 
and are taken stone by stone over the little 
building as it was re-erected between 1903 and 
1906 by the architect Replat, to whom the 
fascicule is dedicated. Echoes of ancient con- 
troversies with Pom tow resound evervAvhere ; 
on most charges Replat is triumphantly acquitted 
but it is true that he did not incorporate into his 
restoration all the extant antique material ; 
there arc, in fact, more of these unused blocks 
than even Pomtow supposed. 

Some further details are recorded of the older 
Treasury on the site, but no conclusion as to its 
date is thought to be attainable. With regard 
to the existing Treasur>% M. Audiat strongly 
inclines to accept the statement of Pausanias 
that it is a memorial of Marathon, and argues at 
length against the view of Pomtow and Dinsmoor 
that it is of earlier date. An appendix contains 
the catalogue of the unused stones. The plans 


and sections in the portfolio are the w'ork of two 
Danish students ; Replat’s plans of the building 
course by course in the process of reconstruction 
are reproduced at the end of the text, where are 
also excellent photographs. 

Altsamische Standbilder. I. By Ernst Buschor, 

Pp. 23; 71 figures in 40 plates. Berlin: 

Wrlag Gebr. Mann, 1934. 

There is so much material from Samos that a 
single book does not complete the account of the 
archaic kouroi found at the Heraion and other 
sites. Many marble examples, it is true, are 
represented by fragments only: limbs, torsos, 
hair, but no faces. None the less they give 
a cumulative impression of the Samian school 
of art in the sixth century, nor need we pause 
to examine their claim to be local, since it is 
supported by their provenance, their numbers, 
their resemblance to each other and the stone 
of which they are made. Their evidence on the 
question of style is defective owing to the 
absence of complete heads and complete figures, 
but it is supplemented by that of a number of 
bronze statuettes, distinguished little men w'ith a 
strong family likeness wBen seen in profile. 

It is obvious that their publication is an event 
of the greatest importance. Study and com- 
parison are made easy by Wagner^s flawless and 
beautifully reproduced photographs, while Pro- 
fessor Buschor’s text contains an invaluable 
discussion on the sequence and development of 
the series. To place in their right order and to 
date so many fragments is a task which could 
only be adequately performed by one of the 
greatest authorities on Greek art, and the com- 
paratively late dates assigned to some of them 
should occasion surprise rather than doubt. But 
is the treatment, wBich is in the form of an essay 
or lecture, really suitable to the subject? It is 
the fashion w'ith German editors and may be the 
result of an attempt to conciliate two irreconcil- 
able types of reader, archaeologists and others. 
The archaeologists require less poetic and more 
detailed descriptions : here, for instance, a 
longer account of the bronze statuettes, and an 
arrangement wBich isolates the items for easy 
reference. The non-archaeological public, on 
its side, wall scarcely be concerned with a book 
on so technical a subject. 

Whilst aw'aiting the appearance of the next 
volume and the publication of other types of 
figure, we must adapt our preconceived notions 
of Samian art to the new^ material. Which of 
the figures hitherto attributed to Samos can pass 
the test of comparison with those in this book? 
The youth from Marion in the British Museum 
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is one of the most likely candidates. We must 
also reconsider the relation of Samos to other 
art centres. It is disappointing that Professor 
Buschor has not yet given his invaluable opinion 
on either of these matters, for it would be more 
useful to us now than if deferred till later. 

A warning should be given to those who use 
the list of correspondences between plates and 
text that each reference is two pages behind ; in 
other words, 9 should read 11,12 should read 14 
and so on, an unimportant defect resulting from 
some last-minute change of paging. W. L. 

Die Komposition der archaischen und fruh- 

klassischen griechischen Metopenbilder. 

By Julius Frober. Pp. 90; 42 figures. 

Wurzburg: Konrad Triltsch, 1934. 3.60 m. 

The object of the author is to trace the 
development of metope composition. He illus- 
trates his book with linoleum cuts. Among 
these are a number of interesting drawings in 
which the field of the metope is divided by 
verticals and horizontals and the composition 
represented by a simplified scheme. It is 
perhaps a pity that he does not use the same 
convention always but works sometimes in 
white on black, sometimes in black on white. 
In a good many cases he has had to restore, and 
some of his restorations are doubtful, although 
he always proves their possibility by parallels 
on vases. The metopes belong to the temples 
at Mycenae, Assos, Thermos and Selinus (all 
temples), the Sicyonian treasury, the Athenian 
treasury, and the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
In general the development can be closely 
paralleled in Greek vase painting : the early 
metope is dominated by horizontals and verticals 
which in time give way to diagonals and curves. 
The Athenian treasury marks a new stage in 
the development, and the artist is here absolutely 
free and takes no account of the fiame. The 
clear linear construction of the Olympian metopes 
is a return to the archaic method of composition. 
There are some criticisms of detail which might 
be made : the temple at Assos is dated to the 
seventh century, which seems impossible in 
view of the style of the sculptures: the quiver 
and cloak of the Herakles and hind on the 
Athenian treasury are more than mere filling, 
they are compositionally necessary : it is scarcely 
true to say that the Cerberus and Augias metopes 
at Olympia have the same composition, for 
whereas in the Augias metope there is a move- 
ment to the left, in the Cerberus metope the 
leftward movement is balanced by the glance 
of Herakles, the caduceus of Hermes, the tug 
back of Cerberus, essential elements of the 


composition but hard to represent (unless by 
arrows) in a schematic drawing. But on the 
whole this is a useful little book and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Frober will follow it, as he 
promises, with a study of classical and hellenistic 
metopes. T. B. L. W. 

Die Tondachor der Akropolis. II : Stirn- 
ziegel. By Ernst Buschor. Pp. 80: 10 
plates and 95 figures. Berlin : Walter de 
Gruyter, 1933. 

The first volume deals with simae', this with 
rain tiles, antefix tiles, and ridge tiles. It is 
beautifully produced with photographs, line 
drawings and coloured reconstructions (the 
only possible criticism is that the clay is made 
too yellow* in the coloured plates). The photo- 
graphs particularly are admirable and on some 
the preliminary sketch for the ornament can 
be clearly seen. There is a full descriptive 
catalogue of the various types of tile ; the series 
runs from the seventh to the fourth century b.c. 
Parallels are quoted from other architectural 
terracottas, but few* from vases (this might w'ell 
be a profitable inquiry’). .\t the end Prof. 
Buschor sums up his evidence, and decides 
that there are fragments of at least forty roofs, 
of w'hich six belong to the seventh or early sixth 
century, four to the rest of the sixth, three to the 
first tw’o decades of the fifth, eight to the first 
half of the fifth, eight to its second half: the rest 
are later. Of some roofs fragments of the 
simae, rain tiles, antefix tiles and roof tiles are 
preserved. He then consideis the possible 
distribution of these roofs over the buildings 
known to have existed in Athens. He uses the 
evidence of the tiles to support an interesting 
theory of the ‘ Old Athena Temple ’ (the 
hekatompedon) ; the marble-tiled building with 
the Triton pediment was preceded by an earlier 
building with tciracotta tiles; after the Persian 
w’ars the ruin w*as rebuilt w’ith again a terracotta 
roof (roof 16) : a large number of the tiles ol 
this roof were repainted and used again after 
the fire of 406 b.c. (roof 29) ; as the old tiles 
w’ere used, probably only part of the temple 
w*as then rebuilt, the opisthodomos, which was 
burnt again later (Demosthenes, XXIV, 1261. 

T. B. L. W. 

Excavations at Olynthus- V : Mosaics^ 
Vases, and Lamps. By D. M. Robinson - 
Pp. xxi -r 297 ; pis. 209: 18 text-figures. 

Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press; 

London: Humphrey Milford, 1933. 

The most sensational discovery made by the 
American excavators at Olynthus is the series 
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of pebble-mosaics, which, if Prof. Robinson's 
dating is correct, are the earliest and completest 
examples of this genre so far unearthed. Other 
contemporary specimens of this technique at 
Motya, Dyrrhachium and Olympia show that 
the Olynthus pavements are not unique; but 
Prof. Robinson gives reasons for thinking that 
the latter may be somewhat earlier, and they 
are certainly far more extensive and better 
preserved. They are also of special interest 
in that they use not only black and white, but 
also green, red, yellow, pink and purple pebbles. 
The design is always in a lighter colour on a 
darker ground, as in contemporary vase-painting 
and in those fragments of textiles found in Greek 
graves in South Russia. This resemblance 
between mosaics, vase-paintings and stuffs, 
which applies as much to the character of the 
design and the detail of the ornament, suggests 
that all three have a common origin; and this 
may be looked for in textile art. The de- 
pendence of potter^^-ornamentation on woven 
patterns is well known at other periods of Greek 
art ; and the connexion between a mosaic and 
a floor-cloth, or carpet, is obvious. 

The Bellerophon mosaic consists of an orna- 
mental border with a central roundel containing 
the mythological motif famous from the coinage 
of Corinth ; Prof. Robinson suggests that this 
Corinthian influence may have been brought 
to Olynthus by refugees from Potidaea, that 
city having been destroyed by the Athenians 
in 432 B.c. The character of the palmettes in 
the spandrils suggests a dating c. 400 ; and 
there is nothing in the mosaics that makes it 
impossible to date any of them before the sack 
of the city by Philip in 348, The design of the 
Bellerophon group may be compared w'ith the 
Dexileos stele and the altar from the Academy 
\_JdL Ariz^ xlvi. 1931, cols. 218 ff.. figs. 1-3]. The 
resemblance of the Nereid mosaic to the picture 
on the vase no. 13 1 [pis. 78/9] suggests a dating in 
the last decade of the fifth century . The combined 
evidence justifies Prof. Robinson’s attribution of 
the whole group to the years on either side of 400. 

Turning to the pottery, w^e find in the first 
place a chapter by Mylonas on the pre-Persian 
fabrics, local w'ares of earlier date than the 
storm and sack by Artabazus in 479 b.c., the 
trace of which the excavators recognised in a 
thick burnt layer covering the site. This early 
pottery is unstratified and affords no chrono- 
logical evidence, but it adds to oui knowiedge 
of the early Iron Age w^are of Macedonia. 
There is also a local fabric of painted pottery' 
with floral patterns, based apparently on late 
Ionian models ; a similarity to late Mycenaean 


is noted, but this is a feature common to much 
bad painted pottery in Greece. One of these 
local vases (P. 69) achieves a measure of dis- 
tinction, but it is hard to see w'hy the common- 
place C>'priote stamnos (P. 52) should re- 
ceive the honour of a coloured plate. With 
these vases w'as found ‘ comparatively little 
imported ware ’ — Corinthian and Attic black- 
figure. There is only one bf. piece of 
importance, the Herakles and Busiris vase 
no. 23 ; most of the other fragments are late 
and degraded. Many might be later than 
479 B.c. , but w'e are not told where they occurred 
in relation to the burnt layer ; the Catalogue 
runs continuously down to the fourth-century 
Panathenaic amphoras, nos. 97-100 (may not 
the bf. fish-plate no. 64 be also fourth century?). 

The red-figured material is more abundant ; 
Robinson’s view that some v'ases are of local 
clay is interesting, though judged by the photo- 
graphs they look Attic through and through. 
The fifth century is scantily represented (but 
among the stamped pottery, pis. 152 ff., more 
seems of the fifth century than Robinson allow^s). 
There are some half-dozen vases conspicuous for 
style or subject, the remainder are sad examples 
mainly of the ‘ Fat Boy ’ period. But the 
importance of this material lies not in the 
excellence of individual pieces but in the broad 
chronological conclusions to be drawn from the 
mass, and here it is to be frankly admitted that 
in the whole there is not a single piece of Hellen- 
istic date, scarcely anything of the developed 
Kertch style of mid-fourth century. Robinson’s 
vfiew that occupation of the site ceased abruptly 
in 348 B.c. seems confirmed by the pottery as 
clearly as by the coins (see this Journal^ 1931? 

303; 1934,92)- 

Graham describes the lamps (these again 
are all of early types) and Xyngopoulos potsherds 
of the Byzantine period. Altogether, a vast 
mass of material is here made conveniently 
accessible for study, and while some points of 
detail are open to criticism, Prof. Robinson has 
earned our gratitude by his prompt publication. 
Now that a terminus ante quern seems certain for 
the Olynthus finds, the volumes in this series 
will afford material for chronological analysis 
for years to come. 

Excavations at Olynthus. VII : the Terra- 
cottas found in 1931. By D. M. Robinson. 

Pp. xii -fi 1 1 1 ; 3 colour-plates, 6 1 plates. 

Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

45«y- 

\"olume IV of the Olynthus publication was 
dedicated to the terracottas discovered during 
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the campaign of 1928, over four hundred in 
number (see JHS, 1931, 302). During 1931 
four hundred more came to light, and these are 
now published uniformly with the earlier finds. 
The site is rich in figurines, and Robinson 
distinguishes between imported specimens and 
native products, the latter predominating in 
number ; it is interesting that he considers even 
the moulds which were found to be of local clay, 
and some types may also be indigenous ; at any 
rate, no parallel to them is known elsewhere. 
Some useful evidence has been obtained as to 
the purpose to which the figurines were put ; 
most come from private houses where the 
masks may have been apotropaic, the figurines 
purely decorative. Other specimens came to 
light in tombs, and Furtwangler’s idea that 
figurines were not buried in the graves of adults 
is negatived. Most important of all is the 
chronology. In the notice of the earlier volume 
Robinson’s view that the site ceased to be occu- 
pied in 348 B.c. was viewed with scepticism ; 
since then the publication of the coins and pottery 
has gone far to justify him, and it must be said 
that there is nothing in the present work which 
imperatively demands a later date. The value 
of the two volumes as providing a corpus of typ)es 
with a definite limit of date can hardly be 
over-estimated. The figurines are said to be 
in good preservation with much of the original 
colouring ; it is a pity that the plates are not 
clearer, the marks of ^ cutting-out ’ are much 
too evident. 


Terracottas from Myrina in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Bv Dorothy Burr. 
Pp. V + 86 : 42 plates, 1 1 figures in the 
text. Vienna : Adolf Holzhausens Xach- 
folger, 1934. 

It was a happy thought to publish with com- 
plete illustrations the fine array of figurines from 
Myrina in Boston, which ranks with Paris, 
Istanbul, and Athens in boasting a representative 
series, whereas elsewhere only scattered specimens 
are to be found. The collection, which includes 
over a hundred numbers, nearly all choice pieces 
in excellent condition, and which has been formed 
mainly by the incorporation of various private 
collections, is reproduced on excellent plates of 
adequate scale ; the text of the catalogue is 
brief and clear, and the introduction unpre- 
tentious and to the point : we commend Miss 
Burr's courage in assigning every piece to its 
chronological group. 


Inscriptions grecques du Musee du Louvre : 

Les textes inedits. By Alphonse Dain. 

( Collection etudes anciennes publiee sous le 

patronage de V Association G. Bude.) Pp. 245. 

Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1933. 60 /r. 

Of the Greek inscriptions preserved in the 
Lou\Te, amounting to some 1400 apart from 
those incised or painted on pottery, a considerable 
number have remained, for one reason or another, 
unpublished. In the work before us M. Dain 
has undertaken, with the authorisation and 
assistance of Tvl. Etienne Michon, Keeper of the 
Antiquities, to edit all these, and we cannot 
but be grateful to him for his attempt to render 
the epigraphical treasures of the Louvre accessible 
to all students in a volume of moderate com- 
pass and cost. Of the 281 texts here presented, 
the first 200 are arranged in geographical order 
(Greece, the North, Asia Minor, the East, Africa, 
Italy and Gaul, unknown provenances), while 
the remainder, under the general title instru- 
mentum domesticum, are classified according to the 
objects (gems, glass vessels, lamps, weights, seals, 
etc.) on which they occur. The arrangement of 
the material is exemplary in its orderliness. 
Under each item three introductory^ paragraphs 
deal in detail with {a) the place of the inscribed 
object in the Museum, {b) its provenance and 
acquisition, and (r) its nature and size. Then 
follows the text, in facsimile or in ‘ epigraphical ’ 
type (the work contains no photographic illustra- 
tions), with transcription, textual notes Gf 
required), translation and commentary. Few 
of the inscriptions are of any considerable length 
or interest, though Nos. 41 (which was, however, 
previously published in Michel’s RecueiL 643^ 
56, 60 {to which are appended valuable notes 
by Haussoullier and Wilamowitz 1, 86, 171 and 
181 form exceptions. The work ends with 
elaborate " repertoires museographiques ’ and 
an index of proper names. 

The conception of the book is excellent : 
unfortunately, its execution leaves much to be 
desired. We need go no further than to the 
first inscription to have grave doubts awakened 
of the editor’s competence and accuracy. In 
1 . I the facsimile shews clearly ’ApiaTopci[x]r|, 
the transcript gives *ApiaTopd[x]riv : in 1. 3 we 
find *AKapv6u; in the facsimile, ’AxapveOs in the 
transcript, and the discrepancy is not noted 
in the textual apparatus. Of the comment 
‘ Epitaphe d'une femme par son mari . Acharnes, 
deme de I’Attique,’ the former part is mistaken, 
the latter unnecessary. Again, what can M. 
Dain mean when he says (p. 29) ‘ Noter I'im- 
peratif moyen iraOeTco, construit sur une forme 
inusitee l-rroOouriv ’ ? In a brief notice like the 
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present it is not possible to go further into details, 
but it must be emphasised that those who use 
M. Dain's book should be careful to consult also 
the article {RA, ii (1933), 121-47) in which 
M. Louis Robert corrects many of its errors and 
omissions and points out that an appreciable 
number of these ‘ textcs inedits ' had previously 
appeared in well-known collections and periodi- 
cals. 

The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.G. By 

B. D. Meritt and A. B. \Vest. {University 
of Michigan Studies : Humanistic Series, \-ol. 
xxxiii.). Pp, xiv -b 112; 17 text-figureSj 

2 plates. Ann Arbor: Univ. of ^lichigan 
Press, 1934. $2.50. 

Professors Meritt and West have now given us 
in this handsome publication the fruits of their 
prolonged study of the Tdfij Oopou [iGr i. 63), 
of which we have had foretastes in West’s Two 
Assessmejits of the Athenian Empire [MetrMusSt. iii. 
2, 1931) and in the text communicated to Mr. 
Tod for his Greek Historical Inscriptions (Xo. 66). 
Nevertheless it can be seen at once that the new 
edition of this document marks a noteworthy 
advance on either of these two publications. 
The stele as now reconstructed comprises 43 
fragments, of which one (No. 21) is in New 
York, and two pieces once forming parts of 
Nos. 7 and 33 have been lost since they were 
first copied. {The authors have wisely aban- 
doned the old alphabetic numeration of the 
fragments.) The far-reaching consequences of 
this reconstruction cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed here, but a few indications will give some 
idea of their range. 

The number of letters per line in the text of 
the decrees remains unaltered (11. 3-60), but a 
close examination of the fracture-edges of the 
pieces forming the central strip of the stele 
(Nos. 2, 5, (6), 7, 8, 9), and of No. 3 containing 
part of the Secretary's name in 1. 3, has con- 
vinced the authors that No. 3 must be moved 
two spaces to the right of the position hitherto 
assigned, and No. 2 and the others which join 
it, one space. This gives to the spacing of the 
heading Tdxc^is <l>6po in 1. 2 the symmetry it 
hitherto lacked, but involves an entire re-casting 
of the opening lines. The preamble is now 
restored as follows: secyaEv t£[i poAii kcci tci 

♦ • • £TTp[^UTotvEV£, . . . \ov £ypcc[mi(iT£ue, 

ette] I aTocTE, ©65i[7r7ro5 eItte* irEpipaai KEpuxas] ek tov 
fpoAEv.rrov,K.T.A.], whereas in IGA i. 63 it reads 

[ AiyEts] ETrp[uTdvEUE, . . . ] \ov eypa^pnaxEuE, 

1 ^tote, e66i[Tr7Tos eItte 

TdKTos 6 >t 6 [dv5pa:, k.t.A.] We thus get the much 
more probable enactment that heralds be sent to 


summon the allies to send representatives if they 
wished to appeal against their assessments, instead 
of sending the Taktai themselves, but we meet 
with a fresh difficulty, namely that a tribe seven 
letters long appears as holding the Prv'tany in 1. 3, 
but one of six letters in 1. 34, and in 11. 54-5, where 
A[iy£is] is the certain reading in the preamble to 
the supplemental^' decree, .Mter a searching dis- 
cussion of the issues raised by this inconsistency, 
the authors conclude that the debate on these pro- 
posals lasted over from one Prytany (Oineis, 
1. 34) to the next (. . . ntis, 1. 3), and that this 
tribe was followed by Aigeis (11. 54-5) : and that 
these held respectively the second, third and 
fourth Prs'tanies of the year. A reason for the 
delay in ratification of the proposals is ascribed 
to the unexpectedly late return of the expedition 
mentioned in 1. 34 (where the text is restored 
as £Tr£i[6a:v /?ek£i] Ae CTTpa[Tioc]), but this requires 
that it cannot after all be identified with the 
expedition of Demosthenes to the Peloponnese 
recorded in IG. i. 324, 11. 18-19, for which a pay- 
ment was made on Prytany lY. 3 (Aigeis j. No 
alternative solution seems tenable. \"arious 
other restorations are made possible by the 
placing of hitherto unlocated fragments, e.g. 
in 11. 37-43 by the discovery that fragment 
No. 18 {IG. i. Suppl. 555/, which is omitted 
altogether from /G,- i.) joins Nos. 7 -y 9 on the 
left, and that No. 4 {= IG. i, 37^/, ascribed bv 
Hiller to i.- 65, sedis incertae) can be convincingly 
fitted in to 11. 15-22, to the right of No. i. 

The arrangement of the list of tributary' states 
displays in at least equal measure the acumen of 
the editors. They have restored to it the five 
important fragments /, w, v, w, w' transferred to 
i.~ 64 by Hiller (following Bannier) and place 
all in col. I. except w {= No. 36), which comes 
in col. II. and proves to make a join above with 
X (— No. 35) and, by an unquestionable fracture- 
indication, connects below w'ith z'" {= No. 37) ; 
the latter contains remains of names of Thracian 
cities which come in col. III., and so the large 
sums preserved on the right of No. 36 represent 
the payments due from the chief cities of that 
region. A further conclusion derived from this 
is that all the fragments on which T is w'ritten 
W'ith a short hasta (rejected at first on this 
account by West, MetrMusSt. l.c.) belong to this 
stele after all, and thus No. 34, with the total 
(250 T. -f ) of the Hellespontine tribute, follow'ed 
by the rubric 'AKT9:[iai ttoAes] falls into place in 
col. III. above the group already located. A 
new' fragment (No. 38, identified first by the 
review'er) giving yet another total, which must 
be that of the Thracian tribute, falls into col. IV 
and contains also the beginning of the list of 
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Euxine states ([TToAes] to Ey[xcT£lvo]), Heraklea 
and Apollonia, but not the amount of their 
tribute. Another important discovery is that 
fragment 25 (= t) does not contain an elaborate 
rubric as hitherto believed, but apparently five 
lines of place-names followed by Toureai [aJuMTr[oc5 
ho] 96pos cTayOe ; in 1. 5, instead of [sTTKpJopav 
the name ’Opavi[eTa]i is to be restored. Finally, the 
notion that i.- 64 might be a copy of the list of 
tributary' states in i.‘ 63 is finallv disproved (pp, 

84 fF.)- 

As to the number of states contained in this 
list: the authors propose a reconstruction with 
120 lines to each of the four columns, but an 
element of uncertainty arises from the occurrence 
of vacant spaces after some of the sections, and 
allowance must also be made for headings and 
totals, with the result that the actual number of 
states seems to have approximated to 400. For the 
total sum to be restored in the last line of the stele, 
the authors make out an overwhelmingly strong 

case for the restoration [ hrl kl hrl hr! P 4^ ; 

their suggested figure is 1468 T., odd, in place 
of the 960 T. which most scholars (with the 
noteworthy exception of Kolbe) have regarded 
as practically certain. This is arrived at after 
the most careful calculation from the details 
preser\'ed either in individual payments or totals ; 
the individual totals for the different regions 
may be shown in tabular form, as follows: 

1. Islands. 163 Talents: {details preserved 

amount to 156 T. 

2. lonian-Carian States. 450 Talents : {details 

preserv'ed amount to 40 T. -p ) 

3. Hellespontine States. 290 Talents : {total 

preserved = 250 T. ^). 

4. ‘ Aktaian ’ States. 50 Talents : [details pre- 

served amount to 35 T. -p). 

5. Thracian States. 340 Talents : {details pre- 

served amount to 218 T. + ; total preserv'ed 
= 310 T.-h)- 

6. Euxine States. 175 Talents: {details pre- 

served amount to 31 T.). 

It will be seen that the absolute minima for 
I, 3 and 5 amount to (163 -f 250 -j- 310 — ) 
723 Talents altogether, which out of an assumed 
grand total of 999 T. (to take the highest possible 
figure on the old view) would leave for the rest 
only a maximum of 276 T. (and a minimum of 
149 T. if 1,3 and 5 are raised to their maximum 
of 81 1 T. and the minimum sum of 960 T. sub- 
stituted for the grand total). Within these 
limits it would be impossible to insert the com- 
bined totals for 2, 4 and 6, unless the lonian- 
Carian assessments were reduced substantially, 
instead of being more than doubled as were the 
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three other main groups. Xo further comment 
is needed. 

It only remains to add that this material is 
presented with all the accuracy of detail and 
cautious handling of evidence which we have 
come to expect from the authors, and that their 
photographs, facsimiles, tables and indexes give 
all possible aid to the reader. Failing the 
almost impossible accident of new fragments 
being discovered, this will surely remain the 
standard edition of this important document, 
and a landmark in epigraphical studies. 

A. M. W. 

A Biography of the Greek People. By C. f . 

Lavell. Pp. 297. London: G. Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1934. 8^. 6^/. 

The object of this book is to explain briefly 
to the non-classical student the distinctive 
features of Greek civilisation. It is hardly a 
biography, except in the Plutarchian sense, for 
it gives no continuous account of Greek history', 
but merely provides a skeleton account of its 
most famous episodes. In this selective treat- 
ment Prof. Lavell has shewn good judgment. 
He awards no more than a passing mention to 
the squabbles of the city states, yet he gives a fair 
idea of the general atmosphere of city-state 
politics. On the other hand, the cross-sections 
which he takes through the Greek world are 
not sufficiently broad. He writes at some length 
and with real discernment about Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy ; on other aspects of Greek 
life he is unduly reticent. Though he has 
plenty of excuse for not immersing himself in 
Greek economics, he might usefully have given 
more attention to slavery' and to family life, and 
have laid more stress on the important fact that 
the Greeks were the greatest colonising people 
of the ancient w'orld. Prof. Lavell does a great 
deal less than justice to Greek science; he sets 
forth the ' philosophy ’ of Greek art, but does not 
help the eye to appreciate it. So far as it goes, 
this book is a thoughtful and helpful introduction 
to Greek studies, for it brings out clearly the 
salient qualities of Hellenic thought, but it does 
not sufficiently emphasise the unique versatility 
of the ancient Greeks or their many-sided success 
as practitioners of life. M. C. 

Aspects of Athenian Democracy. By R. J. 

Bonner. {Sather Classical Lectures . \"ol. XI). 
Pp. 199. University of California and 
Cambridge University Press, 1933. iot. 

The aspects of which this volume treats are: 
the Judiciary'; the Politicians; Freedom of 
Speech ; Citizenship ; Literature ; Religion ; 
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Imperialism. Under these headings it covers 
all the main sides of political life at Athens, with 
the exception of financial administration. Of 
these subjects it gives a clear and straightforward 
account ; though it does not strive after originality, 
it often takes an independent line on the develop- 
ment of Athenian jurisdiction, and it departs 
from the accepted view in dating back the 
ephebic training to the fifth century. 

Writing on a subject on which feeling even now 
is apt to run high, Prof. Bonner maintains 
throughout a sober judicial attitude. His book 
is not pitched in the key of the Funeral Speech 
and does not explain how^ Athenians could ‘ fall 
in love with Athens ’ ; but it underlines the 
regretful conclusion of the ‘ Old Oligarch * 
{site pseudo-Xenophon) that the Athenians 
understood their business. The general im- 
pression left by his analysis of Athenian in- 
stitutions is that of a people who knew what they" 
wanted, embodied their wants in a comprehen- 
sive code of law s, and created efficient machinery 
for making their laws operative. 

Two or three small corrections. — The statement 
that ‘ only the homicide law"s of Draco have 
survived ’ (p. 29) rather obscures the fact that 
even of these w*e possess nothing but a small 
fragment. The estimate that the Athenian 
citizen-body never exceeded 25,000-30,000 (p. 
108) seems unduly low. According to Mr. 
Gomme’s careful calculations the first three 
property"-classes alone numbered 25,000. If the 
floruit of Thespis W'as b.c. 534 (p, 117), the 
anecdote of his verbal encounter w'ith Solon 
{floruit 594 j must be apocr>"phal. M. C. 

Marathon and Salaxxiis. By Compton AIac- 
KENziE. Pp. 169; 4 illustrations, 2 maps. 
London: P. Davies, 1934. 5^-. 

A straightforward piece of narrative, pleasantly 
WTitten, but containing no important new points 
of view". Mr. Mackenzie is aw’are of the im- 
perfections in the story of Herodotus, which he 
occasionally corrects in the light of the criticisms 
by- Grundy* and Munro. But in writing this 
book he hardly goes beyond Herodotus’ object 
of keeping alive the kXeo dvSpcov. 

Thukydides im Lichte der Urktmden. By 

Walther Kolbe. Pp. iv -r 104. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1930. 5 m. 

That this notice appears nearly five y"ears 
after the publication of Professor Kolbe’s book is 
due to circumstances outside the reviewer’s con- 
trol, but it w*ould be an ambiguous compli- 
ment to the author to dismiss it briefly on the 
grounds that those for w*hom it was written have 


all made its acquaintance in the meantime. 
On the other hand, whilst it w'ould be unreason- 
able to criticise it at length in the light of sub- 
sequent discoveries, some reference to the liter- 
ature dealing with them may prove to be 
helpful. Professor Kolbe does not attempt in 
these pages to treat comprehensively the topic 
indicated by his title — a task w*hich w*ould 
prove vastly larger than when Kirchhoff 
undertook it in 1895 — but devotes the first half 
of his work to a full discussion of Thucydides’ 
account of the events immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and re- 
prints three recently published articles to form 
the second half. The new" contribution deserv"es 
particular attention, for it successfully vindicates 
the narrative of Thucydides alike as regards 
its accuracy and its freedom from obscurity 
or contamination. It is primarily a defence 
of the text against Jacoby’s endeavour (in 
Gotting. Nachrichten, 1928) to re\"ive Lipsius’ old 
conjecture pi^vi ektco [kqI Sekcctco] in ii. 2, i for 
the length of the interval between the first 
engagement at Potidaea and the Theban attempt 
on Plataea, wdth the effect of dating the 
Potidaean revolt to 433 b.c. Not only are the 
apparent inconsistencies in Th.’s indicated 
dates (i. 56, i ; i. 57, i ; i. 125, 2) shew"n to be 
illusory, but the confident assertion of Schw'artz 
that i. 56, 2 and i, 57, 6 are duplicate versions 
of the ultimatum to Potidaea, and therefore 
proofs that Th. has been edited ” in one or other 
passage, is refuted by a convincing demon- 
stration that these passages refer to tw*o separate 
events between w’hich several months elapsed. 
Having thus upheld Th.’s version, incidentally 
reminding us that much of the uncertainty felt 
by his critics arose from ignoring the fact that 
the division into summers and winters is not 
employ"ed before the outbreak of the w"ar, 
Professor Kolbe then turns to the inscriptions, 
and points out firstly that Potidaea paid its 
tribute for 433/2 {IG.- i. 212, of w"hich the date is 
beyond doubt), and secondly that in IG.- i. 296 
the payments to the Athenian troops in Alace- 
donia must have begun in the second Prytany 
of 432/1, and that the second payment must be 
restored as [Is MocKeSoviav Kai noTeiSaiav], as must 
also the third, fourth and fifth on the same stele. 
On pp. 45-48 he prints a restored text, differing 
slightly from that in IG."^ i, but his conjecture 
in II. 2—3 ETri tes poXss AJi6tiho[s] ’Eyyu[Aji[ovo5 
. . , . TTpoTos eypamjctTEue] gives as patronymic an 
unlikely, if not impossible, name and a demotic 
of only four letters’ length which cannot stand 
unless an error of engraving is postulated. Meritt, 
AFD. p. 73, has subsequently healed this 
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passage by omitting kci HcTeiSaiav and inserting 
TotSg in 1. 2, and by deciphering letters which 

can only be restored as [hiji AjioTiiao 

0£yaie[C/s irpoTos lypapuocTeus] . On the whole, this 
chapter is a model of sound and balanced 
reasoning. In II, which is reprinted from 
SBBerl. 1927, the author argues effectively 
for dating the Kallias-decreeisl to 434, which 
date has by now been universally accepted. 
In III, which forms a sequel to II, and 
is reprinted from SBBetL 1929, the attempt 
is made to trace the growth of, and to establish a 
balance-sheet for, the ‘ Athenaschatz ’ down to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian ^Var, with 
the result that the peak-figure is reached in 
about 450, when it approximated to Thucyd- 
ides’ 9700 talents. It is argued that expenditure 
from this source exceeded receipts in the period 
450-430 by a sum reckoned at 2650 -p .r talents, 
which is interpreted as = 3650. In so contro- 
versial a matter, \vhere so many of the data 
can only be arbitrarily fixed, this conclusion may 
well ev'oke differences of opinion. To one line 
of argument here employed attention will be 
drawn later. In IV, which is reprinted from 
ClPh* 1930, 105 ff.. Professor Kolbe discusses 
the date of the renewal of the Athenian-Argive 
alliance (/G. - i. 96), and decides that though 
mooted in 417 (Thuc. v. 82 ; it was not formally 
effected until 416, and was immediately followed 
by Alcibiades’ expedition to the Argolid. This 
conclusion seems incontestable, and has subse- 
quently been accepted, and reinforced with 
fresh arguments, to the rejection of some of 
K.’s, by Meritt {The Spartan Gymnopaidia^ ClPh. 

1931)- 

These four articles, in fact, provide merely 
isolated examples of the use of inscriptions 
for the interpretation of Thucydides, and \'ice 
versa ; and on closer scrutiny I and IV^ prove to 
be more effective than the other two, since 
II and III are not confined closely to an inter- 
pretation of the relevant passage of the historian 
(ii. 13); II indeed can hold its owtl indepen- 
dently of the text of Th., but III brings it a frail, 
or rather a too elastic, support. In conclusion, 
a word on Professor Kolbe’s methods of con- 
troversy. Nothing could be better put than his 
plea for the interdependence of the literary 
sources and the inscriptions, but it must be 
admitted that his practice docs not always 
accord with his principles. On one occasion a 
literary source is treated with the deference 
accorded to Thucydides, namely, the statement 
of Heliodorus preserved by Harpoc ration that 
the Propylaea cost 2012 talents; and to support 
it the scanty fragments of the building-record 
J.H.S. — VOL. LIV. 


for that monument undergo some quite un- 
supported restorations, whilst no real discussion 
is provided of the difficulties and improbabilities 
involved by its acceptance, e.g., a daily wage-bill, 
for material and salaries, of over one talent for 
five years ! The conclusion that the Parthenon, 
including its sculptures, cost some 600 talents 
less than the Propylaea, in order not to obtain 
an impossibly high figure for the cost of the 
Periclean buildings, seems absolutely unwar- 
ranted. Another case of misuse of a literary 
source is seen in a familiar passage of the Ath. 
PoL, where c. 43 is misquoted as saying that in 
the fourth century the first Ecclesia in each 
Prytany was Kupia ; but Aristotle says ptav 
Kupiccy ; and in reply to the argument that 
since 1 1 Hekatombaion is the day of the ^kkA. 
Kupia in the first Prytany during the fourth 
century, it is ‘ kaum glaubhaft ’ that the practice 
was different in the fifth century, Meritt 
has since pointed out that it was different, 
and why [ClPh, l.c.). Another instance of 
fallacious usage of epigraphical evidence can 
be seen in the discussion of the date of the 
decrees of Kallias, vhere, in reply to the objec- 
tions to the early date based on the inconsistent 
forms of the dative plurals in -ais and -aai, and 
the use of auv- for second declension 

datives in the Pauhenon building-record, which 
use both -015 and -oicti between 437/6 and 
433/2 are cited in proof of the first declension 
use. (^Wade-Gery has since dealt with this 
point, JHS. 1931, p. 7g.) Professor Kolbe, in 
fact, seems at times so anxious to demolish his 
opponent’s position that, if the metaphor is 
permissible, he opens fire with all available 
artillery, even though his guns are not always 
exactly ranged nor his fuses carefully set, and 
some of his shells are really duds. The position 
is in the end demolished, with a lavish expendi- 
ture of ammunition, but some of his guns have 
been knocked out in the process. Readers who 
can discriminate between the direct hits and the 
less effective shots will learn much from Pro- 
fessor Kolbe, but they must not let themselves 
be deafened by the intensity of his attack. 

A. M. W. 

Alexander the Great. By F, A. Wright. 

Pp, xiv -j- 266 ; 8 illustrations and a map. 

London: Routledgc, 1934. lOi'. 6^/. 

This is a popular work, expressed to be written 
for the general reader, and not a contribution to 
knowledge; as such, it hardly falls to be re- 
viewed in this Journal. The main outline, 
except the fantastic ' Arbcla,’ is pretty sound and 
occasionally good, and there are some picturesque 

0 . 
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descriptions: but the repetition of the old 
woiihless Stories and the numerous mistakes of 
fact have given one reader a feeling of umcality. 
The general summaiy is so much the best chapter 
that it seems a pity that stoiies were not cut and 
the space used for more serious mattcis. There 
are some attractive illustrations. \V. \\\ T. 

Everyday Life in Ancient Greece . By 

C. E. Robinson. Pp. 139. Oxford: 

Claiendon Press, 1933. 35. 6^/. 

This is a lucid and vigorous sketch of Greek 
life, necessarily compressed, but neglecting no 
important aspect of the subject ; it will be 
found inteiesting and useful by others besides 
the young students for whom it is primarily 
intended. The book has many excellent illus- 
trations. including some lively vase-paintings, 
and several helpful maps and plans : trans- 
lations trum Gieek writers aie used ficcly, the 
Homeric quotations being given in an unortho- 
dox and cuiiously at ti active ii regular metre, 
while theie aie some neat renderings of epigrams. 
It is a pity that Mr. Robinson gives no references 
for these passages, and that he is not more in- 
formative about some of his illustrations, w hile a 
short bibliography for more advanced students 
might well have been added; by his own treat- 
ment of his subject he himself compels the 
inquiring mind, lor which he writes, to ask for 
such guidance to fuithei discoveiy. 

R. G. A. 

Tausend Jahre altgriechischen Lebens. By 

E. Betiie. Pp. 134 : 3‘a plates. Munchen : 

Bruckmann, 1933. 3 -bo m. 

In this exceedingly interesting book Be the has 
pictured five widely different Greek civilis- 
ations — thii teenth-century Mycenae, seventh- 
century Sparta, sixth-century Miletus, Athens 
c. 430, and Alexandria c. 230. The result 
suggests a paiticulaily well produced film, 
vivid, ordeily, convincing. We find staged 
before us the delicate art of Crete, wfth its 
significant stiessing of femininity, afterwards 
made to serve the more virile fancies of the 
A( haean kings : the indigenous vigour of 
Spaita, stilled to its depths by the novelty of 
poetry; Peiiclean Athens as mirrored in the 
Gieat Dionysia: Miletus, the pulse of a great 
colonial empiiCy a city of scientists and business 
men : Alcxandiia, the birthplace of IVissenschaft. 

Bellie ^^lites with sympathy and imagination, 
tinged at times with sentiment. Thus he com- 
pares fifih-centry Athens with cities such as 
mediaeval Xuinberg, iht; position of the Greek 
ruling caste among the Egyptians at Alexandria 


with that of the English in India, the commerce 
of Miletus with that of the Hanseatic League, 
and its spirit of scientific inquiry w'ith that of 
the age which produced Columbus and \"asco 
da Gama. The book is not documented, and 
Bethe sometimes appears to build on but scanty 
evidence : he implies, for example, that poly- 
gamy was a geneial practice at Sparta. His 
whole picture of Sparta, in fact, mainly recon- 
st luc ted as it is from the extant remains of 
Tyrtaeus and Aleman, shew's how much the 
writer can read into his sources. But as an 
attempt to biing befoie our eyes the living 
cicilisations of these Giecian states, the book is 
obviously and strikingly successful, and the 
richness of the colouiing and the intensity of the 
impiession owe not a little to the peculiarly 
polychromatic charm ofBethe's native tongue, 

R. G. A. 

The humanistic value of Archaeology. By 

Rhvs Carpenter. (Mat tin Cla^:>ical Lrc- 
/z/w, \ol. iv.) Pp. 134. Ciambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1933. bs'. 

Professor Carpenter’s account of the relations 
of humanists and archaeologists seems sc:>mewhat 
pessimistic, at any rate so far as the English 
Universities are concerned: it may be that he 
conceives the normal archaeologist as a specialist 
of a narro\vei t>"pe than is commonly to be found 
on this side of the Atlantic. The humanist 
might complain in reply that Professor C^arpemer 
does not appreciate what humanism wants: if 
we may take one question discussed bv Professor 
Carpenter, it may be of interest for the archaeo- 
logist to argue whether the Hermes of Olympia 
was by Piaxiteles or not. but the humanist is 
content to see a masterpiece of Greek genius, 
even if the master is anonymous: and, if it was 
not executed till Roman times, it is of the more 
value as showing that the old spirit had lost 
none of its force. But it is good for us to have 
friends who deal faithfully with us. 

England und die Antike . ( \ ^ortrage dei BibUothek 

Wmburg, iqgoaggi.j Pp. xii 304, 30 
plates. Leipzig. B. G. Teubner, 1932. 
lo m, 

A collection of ten essays, all interesting and 
informative, giving illustrations of the influence 
of Greece and Rome on the philosophy, literature, 
art, and life of England from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. In the earlier period the 
contribution of Greece is, naturally, rather at 
second hand, but even in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, as Professor Jacob shows 
in the first ot the essays, it can be definitely 
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traced, and the stor>' is fitly closed by Sir Richard 
Livingstone's hopeful outlook on the position of 
Hellenism in the modern world. 


The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal 
Law at Athens. II. By Svend Ranllf. 
Pp. i6i. Copenhagen: Levin and Munks- 
gaard; and London: Williams and Norgate, 
1933. I2f. 6rf. 

This is the second volume ^ of Dr. Ranulf’> 
Jealousy of the Gods and carries his investigations 
to the end of the fifth century b.c. It is com- 
posed of lengthv analyses of Thuevdides, 
Euiipides, and Aristophanes and a brief treat- 
ment of the Sophists. As a lesult he claims to 
have shewn that at the time of the Peloponnesian 

ar the disposition to moral indignation had dis- 
appeared or at least become weakened among 
the Athenian aristocracy. This result is only 
reached by some questionable assumptions. 
The first is that the Athenian aristocracy had one 
^'iew on these matters : Kritias and Plato were 
both aiistocrats, it is certainlv justifiable to talk 
of a line of aristocratic thought, but that is very 
different fiom talking of the Athenian aristocracy. 
The second assumption is that the Sophists' 
public were all aristocrats. The third is that 
Aristophanes, when he appeals to or condemns 
the promptings of moral indignation, is guided 
by no other consideration than what will best 
further the cause of the political party to which 
he belongs ithe whole treatment of Aristophanes 
is vitiated by the failure to realise that he is 
writing comedy'. The chapter on Euripides 
is marred by the constant polemic against 
Sophocles, whom Dr. Ranulf does not under- 
stand mor is there evidence for a recantation 
in the late plays of Sophocles, as he now thinks 1, 
but the suggestion that Euripides intended ' the 
improbable prevention of ail the impending 
calamities ‘ by a deus e\ machina ' as a proof that 
the gods are not as wicked as they appear to be ' 
is interesting. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether there are so manv traces of the old 
belief of the jealousy of the gods in Thucydides 
as the author makes out. The problem is much 
more complex for Thucydides. Euripides and 
Aristophanes than for earlier authors, and it is 
necessary to start with an awareness of the 
medium in which the author is working and of 
his aesthetic aims. Dr. Ranulf does not seem 
to possess this. 

1. B. L. W. 


1 Foi the first sec jHS, 1933, 327 


Orphism. By J. R. Whatmough. -^(.romeT 
Greek Pfize, 1934'. Pp- vii ~ 80. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1934. 3^. 6 d. 

Mr. Whatmough has two ideas, neither 
obviously wrong and both likely to be fruitful if 
he continues to examine them in the light of 
increasing knowledge and experience. C 9 ne is, 
that Orphism is not a foreign movement but as 
good and characteristic Greek as any Olympian 
cult. The other is, that it bears a close analogv 
to Protestantism, and still has a message foi the 
present day. In this little w'ork, wTitten in a 
single summer, he cannot be said to have done 
more than enunciate his propositions, for he has 
yet to acquire the arts of historical and textual 
criticism, to leain to weigh evidence and to 
distinguish Orphism from other mystery- 
religions, and even to discover where the best 
and latest infoimation is to be had. Perhaps, 
in a few years' time, w^e shall have a reasoned 
setting forth of his case at adecpiate length. 

H. J. R. 

A Handbook of Greek Literature. By H. J. 

Rose. Pp. ix 434. Loudon: Methuen, 

1934. 2M. 

This is an admirable compendium, useful not 
only to the learner but also to the learned. 
To compress the wLole of Check literatuic fiom 
Homer to Lucian into 420 pages is no insignifi- 
cant feat, the more so as we are given no m<nc 
catalogue nor even a catidon,ue laisonnee. such as 
the one which we aie reminded that Kal- 
limachos made of the royal library at Alexandiia. 
but an eminently readable and infcjrmatixe 
history of Gieek thought and lultuie. But it 
cannot in the nature of things be a complete 
picture: the most we can hope for, as the writer 
says, is to put together a sufliciiaitly conect 
restoration of a mutilated torso for a s\ni- 
pathetic reader to foirn an idea, incomplete 
indeed but not in conflict with the facts, of what 
manner of things Cheeks wTOte and heard and 
lead, and how they came to wiite in that manner 
and no other. This work, within the limits 
set, is done with conscientious care and a due 
sense of pi o port ion, defects as well as the 
beauties of each writer being judiciouslv pointed 
out. Aot the least successful feature of the 
treatment is the close analvsis of each auihoTs 
output, including a valuable summaiy of all 
that is known of the fragments of lost woiks, 
especially those of the dramatists. Paiticulaily 
interesting is the opening section on Houku and 
Hesiod, and it is gratifying to find that Piofessor 
Rctse can accept the unity of Iliad and 
as being by the same author. Xot less pleasing 
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is it to see that he takes a favourable view of 
Sappho's character. Indeed a careful review 
of ail the available evidence, which of course 
is not to be expected in such a manual, makes 
it impossible for us to believe that she was the 
abandoned creature which Ovid lor ^vhoever 
wrote the Epistle to Phaon\ and the later writers 
of Comedy seem to make her out to be. Professor 
Rose is also on the right side in refusing, with 
Lobel. to obelize such a poem as Sappho's 
‘ Hector and Andromache.’ 

The mass of information and erudition, con- 
veyed in a lively and pithy manner, can only be 
fully realised by close attention to the compressed 
pages of this handbook. There is scarcely a 
dull page, except perhaps where a mere 
enumeration of lost waitings has to be made. 
Obiter dicta of outspoken character enliven 
the discussion of moot points, the ‘ doddering 
incompetence of Xikias ’ Ty the w'ay, has 
anyone noticed the parallel between him and 
our own General Elphinstone who sacrificed our 
aimy on the march home from Cabul through 
the Khyber Pass ? ) ; * wild nonsense of a learned 
kind,’ applied to some misguided comments on 
the Admetus and Alcestis episode in Euripides’s 
drama ; the refusal to consider the story of 
Atlantis, which has been taken so seriously by 
many, as anything but an imaginary L'topia; 
and the intrepid enunciation of the un- 
palatable sentiment that ‘ demociacy is a 
dangerous delusion,’ 

One obiter dictum on Shakespeare w'e must 
utterly dissent from, viz., that Pericles is a 
pseudo-Shakespearian play. On the contrary, 
his share in it, the Marina episode, is pure 
Shakespeare, and inferior only to his best work. 
One or two happy expressions may be noticed : 
CTTciiaxuov a "teaser,’ ‘ w'ood-wdnd-music,’ Ae^is 
Eipoiievri, ‘ strung-together style.’ The spelling 
of Greek names is consistent throughout in 
following the Greek orthography, except in 
the case of the most familiar writers, but as this 
book is intended for learners, could w’e not 
have had Kirke, Skillus, Archytas, Aratus, 
Harpe? We do find as diple. Again, 

Opera for autumn is a trap in pronunciation 
for beginners. Why not opora? Gonsistency 
in spelling is carried rather far wEen we have 
Secyon for Sicyon, for though this may have 
been the peculiar spelling of the townsfolk 
themselves, Sicyon was good enough for the 
Greeks in general, and appears on the pedestal 
of the Delphic tripod set up after Plataea. 
Semonides for Simonides of Amorgus is not only 
correct but useful as distinguishing him fiom 
his greater namesake. Is it a new* suggestion 


for Horatian students that Horace, in crediting 
Archytas with numbering the sands, was reallv 
thinking of Archimedes \vho claimed to be 
able to do this? To conclude: is this correct 
English ( p. 402) ? * Polemon has left us speeches 
for both sides in this case, wherein, so far as 
brave men dying in a righteous cause can be 
made tedious and ridiculous, he contrives to do 
so.’ Should not this be ‘ to make them so ’ ? 

The only misprints appear to be : " passage ' 
for ‘passages’ p. 114; Argoiwtic, p. 150: 

* with ’ for ‘ were ’ ? p. 253 ; 481 for 381, p. 287 
note, and 459 for 359, p. 290. C. R. H. 

Aristophanes in English Verse, II. Bv A, S. 
Way. Pp. 273. London : Macmillan, 
1934. lOT. 6 d. 

\Vhen w'e realise that Dr. Way has already, 
previous to the present volume, translated the 
first volume of Aristophanes, the \vhole of 
Homer, the three Great Gi'eek Tragedians, 
Pindar, Sappho, \Trgil and Lucretius, w'e are 
ready to find that he has acquired an unusual 
mastery" of the technicalities of translation, 
a command over the resources of our language 
at once extensive and peculiar, and a facility 
of expression that stands Irim in good stead wdth 
an author such as Aristophanes, wdiose style and 
phraseology differ so widely from those of the 
other and serious authors, whom Dr. Way has 
converted into English. Indeed Aristophanes 
taxes all the powers of a translator, who must 
be a humorist as well as linguist, not to say a 
bit of a genius too. Dr. Way shirks nothing. 
He manfully calls a spade a spade. He will not 
follow" in the wake of Bowdler as Gilbert \Iur- 
rayinhis version oftheTio^j^ so lamentably does. 
In some respects he is distinctly inferior to Rogers, 
whose rhythms have more music and gallop in 
them. His manner is more that of Hookham 
Frere. But his colloquialisms and use of slang 
and technical terms are more audacious though 
sufficiently effective. He keeps pretty close to 
his text and suits his style to his author’s. A 
short specimen from the Frogs wall shew- how" he 
deals w’ith difficult allusive expressions in the 
Greek. Charon on the banks of the St\"x is 
shouting to Bacchus and Xanthias, w'ho have 
just reached the river [I, 185; : 

Tis eIs dvonrexuXas ek kokcov xai TipaypaTcov ; 

Tis £15 TO A^Oris ■n-E 5 iov, f| ovou TTOKay. 
fi *S KeppEpEious, f\ *s KopaKas, ’tti Taivapov ; 
Who’s for the land of Rest-from-all-Distress ? 
Who’s for the Haven of Forgetfulness? 

W ho’s for Great-cry-and-little-w'ool-tow’n, or 
For Cerberus’ den? — the Vultures? — Hell- 
gate-shore ? 
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As an example of the more lyric style, take 
Thesmophoriazusae , 968 ff. : 

Float fonv'ard, O feet, while the chant rings 
sweet 

To the Lord of the lyre of Gold, 

And the spotless Queen of the forest green 
And the bow like a star : — O S mi ter from far, 
Thy victory banner unfold ! 

Ring out, ring out the jubilant shout 
To the Queen of the bridal bower, 

\Vho is here, where leapeth our dance, who 
keepeth 

The keys unsealing the doors revealing 
Love's mystery in Love's hour. 

Apart from the F}ogs, already noted, admittedly 
one of the best comedies written by Aristophanes, 
this volume contains the Pliitiis, the least effective 
and least characteristic of all his plays, and the 
three on the theme of women, of which the 
Lysistrata is the best and most readable, the 
Thesrnophoriaziisae and Ecclesiazusae being more 
objectionable in their matter. Taking the book 
as a whole, we must decidedly congratulate the 
translator. C. R. H. 

The Composition of Plato’s Apology. By 
R. Hackforth. Pp. ix^i73. Cambridge 
L niversity Press, 1933. js. 6 d. 

The purpose of this book is to determine how- 
far the Apology is a record of the actual speech of 
Socrates. Mr. Hackforth's view- is that, wfiile 
Plato took the actual speech as the basis of his 
work, he altered it in several important respects. 
Socrates' story of the Delphic oracle, his account 
of his public services, and other material passages 
— all these Mr. Hackforth regards as Platonic. 

Most of his argument is based on supposed 
inconsistencies in the speech as w e have it. ihe 
method is familiar, though now happily dis- 
credited, in Homeric criticism. Two passages 
are compared and found inconsistent ;. therefore 
one of them must be ascribed to the careless hand 
of a later poet. This argument proceeds on the 
assumption, which we are not entitled to make, 
that Homer w'as never inconsistent. But in the 
case of Plato the fallacy is even more objection- 
able, though Mr. Hackforth fails to see it. The 
original speech of Socrates was unprepared, 
w’hile the later hand which Mr. Hackforth claims 
to have detected is that of a consummate artist, 
who, he argues, altered the original in order to 
improve it. That Plato might have made altera- 
tions in order to remove inconsistencies is 
Cl edible ; that in making improvements he 
introduced them is not. And the truth is that 
the speech is not inconsistent. 
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Why, Mr. Hackforth asks, does Socrates speak 
of his examination of the seeming-wise as 
obedience to an oracle which was a statement, 
not a command? He finds, further, that this 
explanation of his conduct is incompatible with 
a later passage, where he tells us that his task 
has been imposed upon him ’ in oracles and in 
dreams and in e\'ery other \vay in ^vhich divine 
ordinance has ever enjoined a task on man.' 
This, Mr. Hackforth argues, is all that Sociates 
himself gave by w-ay of explanation : the other is 
Plato's., who sought to find in the oracle the sole 
inspiration of his master's mission. 

Turning from Mr. Hackforth's book to the 
text, we find that Socrates told the story in ordcr 
to explain, not the inspiration of his mission, 
but the form it took— the foim of ceaseless 
questioning, which caused him to be mis- 
represented and misunderstood* 1 20^/, 2161. 

Xowhere does he say, as Mr. Hackforth would 
have us believe Plato made him say. that the 
oracle was the sole source of his inspiration. 

Consider the attitude of mind which lies 
behind such criticism. Mr. Hackforth himself 
seems to feel that some apology is needed. 

‘ Plato thought, wrongly but not unnaturally . . . 
that this was indeed the missing explanation ' 

( pp, 101-2 ). Thus may w-e, tw-o thousand years 
afterwards, excuse Plato for misunderstanding 
the motive which inspired the life-work of his 
master ! Mr. Hackforth's book seems to breathe 
that atmosphere of ideal scholarship, uniufiled 
bv realitv, which still hangs about the courts of 
our university colleges. 

Again, offended by what he calls a lack of 
modesty ('really it is onlv a lack of false modestv i 
in Socrates’ account of his public services, Mr. 
Hackforth infers that this part of the speech was 
inserted by Plato in order to praise his master. 
Thus we are asked to believe that, in his desire 
to praise, Plato exposed his master to undeserved 
reproach. When Plato wished to praise, he 
-wrote the Symposium. When he wrote the 
Apology, his motive was— why not? — to tell the 
truth. Mr. Hackforth does not face that 
question. If he had, he w ould not have written 
this book. G. 1 . 

The Laws of Plato. Translated into English 
by A. E. Taylor. Pp. Ixviii — 3 ^o* 
London: Dent, 1934. 105.6c/. 

Professor Taylor has rendered another notable 
service to Platonic studies, and has made an 
important contribution to the lately accumula- 
ting literature on the Laits. His translation is 
based on Burnet's text, except where preterence 
for other readings (^frequently England* sj is 
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recorded. A valuable introduction sets the 
dialogue in its place in relation both to Plato's 
woik and times and to the general history ol 
the subjects introduced ; a full analysis ot the 
argument is also given. A strong case is made 
for seeking Plato's social and political views 
here rather than in the Republic, the aim of ^\•hich 
is las Professor Taylor rightly saysi * throughout 
ethical rather than political.’ 

This translation will be welcomed by all whose 
main interest is in the subject-matter of the 
Laws : for surely never was a classical text 
‘ done into English ’ ^v'ith better success. 
W hether in the racy by-play of the conversa- 
tional passages, or ' more important > in the long 
stretches of continuous exposition on weighiv 
subjects, the rendering is vigorous, clear and 
perfectly natural in its effect. And it is a signal 
achievement to have combined this degree of 
ease and fluenev in literary style with the utmost 
possible laithfulness to the Greek even in places 
^v'here faulty syntax oi confused expression makes 
faithlulness difficult to attain. The student ol 
the text itself will equally find this book an 
indispensable companion, and will be giateful 
to the translator for his numerous explanatory 
footnotes, which are lucid and helpful alike on 
astronomy, on jurisprudence and on whatever 
else mav arise for comment. 

The book is cxcellentlv printed. One or two 
errors have occurred in the setting cjf Greek 
words in the footnotes: the most obvious is, 
unfortunately, on page i. where pao-iXsos for 
pacriAeus destroys both sense and metre of a line 
ol Homer. I’here are matters of accent on 
pages 201 and 2iq, and on page 248 Trd0u? should 
be TTdeo?. A darker-coloured binding would 
have been more appropriate and serviceable for 
a volume which is likely to have constant and 
stienuous use. D. T. 

Platon et I’art de son temps. By P. Schcht. 

Pp. 123. Paris: F. Alcan, 1933. 20//'. 

The author of this shoi t treatise examines very 
tlioroughly Plato's statements on the theoiy and 
piactice ol the fine arts, and seeks to relate 
them to the tendencies of the period. He dw ells 
especially on Plato's mistiust of that cult of 
* illusion ’ which arose under the influence of 
Gorgias, and collects interesting evidence on 
the actual practices of vpuxotycoyia, including 
various tricks of deception in painting and the 
development of perspective and of ‘ compensa- 
tion ’ in architecture and sculpture. Plato’s 
interest in the whole subject of ‘ imitation ’ is 
related to the contemporary rise of the portrait 
as a form of art. Justice is done to his central 


belief in beauty, measure and proportion as 
essential elements in the woild of reality. 

The essay itself fills only 72 pages, and the rcbt 
of the volume given to several appendices 
(the first, on aichaistic tendencies in Athenian 
art of the time, is of special interest i, indexes 
which include a full list of the Platonic passages 
quoted, and a very useful bibliography of the 
subject. Glearly written and fully documented, 
this little book is of leal value. D. T. 

Platos Kriton. By R. Harder, Pp. 74. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1934. 2 rn. 

This brochuie gives the text of the Ciito w ith 
a parallel German version, followed bv a biief 
essay. The author dwells mainly on the political 
aspects of Plato's message and influence, with 
special leference to German theory on the 
subject. He emphasises Plato's insistence on 
citizenship, and on the duty of obedience to the 
laws of the land as embodying the divine law. 
This point of view' is illustrated from other Greek 
wTiters also. The whole is an earnest and 
interesting attempt to enlist Plato as an advocate 
of thorough and devoted obedience to the 

vopoi TTjS TToAeCO?. D. T. 

Aristote et les mysteres. Par Jeanne 
Croissant. Pp. ix ~ 217. Liege: Faculte 
de Philosophie et Lettres. and Paris : Droz. 
1932- 35 /''- 

Aristotle has some biief and pregnant, but. in 
the present state of our knowledge of his teaching, 
obscure lemarks about KdOapens, Foht.. 1341^ 
21 sqq., 3i4ff 32 sqq.\ Poet., 1449’’ 27-8. It has 
long been asked whether, when he speaks of 
‘ purging ’ certain passions by music or tragedy, 
he means getting rid of them or purifying them, 
and in either case, whether the metaphor is 
taken from the action of a cathartic or an emetic 
on the body or of certain rites on the religious 
condition of the person who undergoes them. 
Mile. Croissant, in this acute and well-reasoned 
monograph, assays the problem anew' and comes 
out to a result plausible and self-consistent, 
almost certainly on the right lines, and to be 
criticised, if adversely, only by a somewhat 
detailed and technical study of that very' obscure 
problem, the order of the composition of Aris- 
totle's works and consequently the chionology 
of his mental development. Briefly, her solution 
is as follows. She adds to the passages from the 
Poetics and Politics, of which she mostly deals 
with the latter, since it is much the fuller, the 
famous fragment conserved by Synesios in his 
Dion (frag. 15 of Rose's later, 45 of his earlier 
collection ) , ApiaTOT^ris d^ioi toOs TgAcupevous cu pa 0 elv 
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Ti 5 £Tv dAAa TrocOeiv Kai SiaTEdrjvai, SriAcvoTi yevopsvous 
d^ious. For her. and here she seems most certainly 
to be right, it is almost meaningless to distinguish, 
in Aristotle, between a physiological and a 
religious sense of Kdeapens. To him, in his 
more developed stages of thought, the two were 
one. At the beginning of his career he was 
strongly influenced by the Platonic view of the 
mystic perception of truth immediately and not 
by process of reasoning, as being something 
higher than reason itself in its ordinary mani- 
festations ; but Plato's wholly naturalistic 
explanation ol eKqjpove^ pJCKyeiai 7QO E) 

was to prove still moie fruitful in the mind of a 
born experimenter and biologist. While in the 
comparatively early Eudernian Ethics 1^248"^ 
39-41) Aristotle is still disposed to allow to 
persons of melancholic or enthusiastic tem- 
perament and to the consistently lucky a certain 
supernormal factor, Plato’s ee:a potpa, he later 
credited such phenomena to lower mental strata 
and gave a \vholly physiological explanation of 
them, connected with his general theory of che 
cause of the melancholic state. This did not 
involve dismissing such manifestations as worth- 
less ; Prob., 30, I, w'hich wEether by Aristotle 
himself or not is certainly Aristotelian in doc- 
trine, discusses the question \vhy men of genius 
(TTepiTTot dv 5 p£s^ are all melancholic. In general, 
he did not assign so low a place to the emo- 
tional life as his master had done, and sought 
to regulate it rather by harmless satisfactions 
than by repression. To the kind of satisfaction 
he favoured the name KdOapcri^ applies quite 
literallv, if we consider what Aristotle's views of 
physiology w'erc. The cold humour of black 
bile is, in some temperaments, too strong for the 
natural heat of the body to digest, and the 
resulting dTrevj;ia is distressing. A purge is also 
of cold nature, and its effect is to aggravate 
dTTE^^la to such an extent that it is w holly rejected 
by the system, carrying \salh it as it goes the 
original irritant, or some of it. But a similar 
effect can be produced on the psycho-physio- 
logical manifestations of melancholy by other 
means, wEereof the more moving kind of music 
is one. At first the hearer is excited : later, the 
excitement being appeased, there follows a 
pleasurable and wEolesome state of calm. In 
like manner, the temporary excitation of pity 
and fear by tragedy and of religious emotions 
involving fear and depression by the ritual of 
mysteries, Eleusinian or other, end by bringing 
about a like reaction, which has ahvays a 
physical basis. 

Tills is the general explanation in this interest- 
ing little treatise of Aristotle's meaning. The 


authoress further has some good remarks on 
the permanent value of the theory, independent 
of its long obsolete pln^iology,^ and deals well 
with the different attitudes of Plato and Aristotle 
towards those forms of art wEich have no obvious 
educational and intellectual value. An appendix 
discusses the new light thrown on frag. 13 by a 
recently published fragment of Michael Psellos 
and deals further with Aristotle’s altitude toward 
mystery-religions. H. J. R. 

The Epigrams of Callimachus. Translated by 
G. M. Young. Pp. 142. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. bT. 

As might have been expected, our author is 
enthusiastic over the Epigiams of the famous 
Alexandrian, finding in them ‘ his wit, pheno- 
menal talent for veisitication, command of 
words, irony and reserve,’ and credits him with 
being the originator of society verse, alluding 
with clarity and case to familiar literature and 
current events. The present tianslation is more 
than usually successful. It is neat and accurate. 
He does not. however, ahvays choose salEfactory 
metres. F(jr instances, iv, xxi. xxx aie turned 
into 4-line stanzas, of which the fiist thiee are 
4 or 3 leet, but the last only one fool. In iv 
this is not much amiss, as the emphasis on the 
concluding single-foot line suits the sense faiily 
well, but it is not so with xii and xxx, wheic the 
emphasis is far too great, and. moreover, the 
rhythm of this stanza and the elegiacs of i\ and xii 
have no affinity. The exigenc ies of rhyme and 
metre arc responsible for insertions and inversions, 
such as ‘ sublime ’ to rhyme with ‘ time ' iv', 
and ‘ craft marine ' of a nautilus, wlicie also the 
adjective is superfluous, while AEUTai pIjies xivi 
is expanded into ‘tine and tensely-wrought 
delights,' and in Iviii one whole line is inseited. 
In the clever punning epigram, quite successfully 
rendered, on a salt-cellar dedicated to the 
Cabiii, Eudemus is said to have ‘ fared on his salt- 
cellar.’ which he must have been a soit of C)Stri( h 
to do. Again, can ‘ mate ’ 'Ep. X' be* logically 
used for one of thice? The translation, ‘ my 
heart is all of a quiver ' for oO dapcreco in xxxviii 
does not commend itself. In a good cpitjram 
ixxxvi) adequately rendered wnTriTai is trans- 
lated He’s burnt', i.e. by love’s flame, but would 
not * scorched ’ be nearer the meaning of the 


^ ‘ L'esprit psychologique cpii a fait naitre 
I'interpretation dcs inysteres, la sagesse du inoralbtc 
qui sail rcconnaitre ct utiliser la dependance ou se 
trouve I'ethicpie a I’egard de la psychologic, donnent 
a la theorie d'Aristoie uu interct cpie le temps ne 
diminue pas ’ (p. 1 1 1). 
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verb? It is rather too bold a metaphor to call 
a ‘ toast ’ fxl) a sacrament. The rhyme of 
‘ sanctuaiN’ ’ to ‘ I Ms to be deprecated (xi > 

The book starts off well with Epigram no. i, 
On his Poetry : 

You pass the grave of Battus' son 
WTio well could chant a lofty strain. 

And no less well, in lighter vein, 

Attune his Muse to wine and fun. 

But why not ‘ timely ’ for ‘ lively ’ fKalpicx'i ? 

In the Introduction this epigram is praised, 
as shewing how Callimachus set his epigrams 
on a level with his more serious and important 
poems. But, as a matter of fact, many of his 
epigrams, though real and poetical enough, are 
rather commonplace in thought and wanting 
in inspiration. For instance, the one on Battus, 
the father of Callimachus, does not satisfy even 
Mr. Young himself. It docs not mention 
Battus by name, and the consequent ambiguity 
has led readers astray as to who is referred to. 
Xo. xxvi, ^ Evaenetus ’ does not lack point, and 
is cleverly rendered. ^ Love's Chase ' is a good 
specimen, as is also the translation (no. xxxivh 
The notes are useful, but Theocritus (pp. 131 ff.) 
is discussed at somewhat inoidinate length. 
Another, on p. 138, referring to "EaTrepe, ttcos 
lireaes ; said in connexion with a 20-burncr 
lamp, dedicated in the temple of Sarapis, but 
having in sense nothing whatever to do with the 
quotation Irom Isaiah, ‘ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Days tar, son of the morning 1 ’ 
This is an exclamation, the other is a question. 
The superficial resemblance must have struck any 
reader and did not need a Walter Headlam to 
point it out. It ib surprising that in the note 
on Achelous for water fp. 14 1) the familiar 
parallel of our otm ' with no allaying Thames ’ 
was not quoted. 

C.allimachus wrote at least one supreme 
valedictory* poem, the one addressed to Hera- 
clitus, so well known from Cory’s version. We 
have it very* closely and carefully rendered here. 
Our only quarrel with it is the undue emphasis 
laid upon "must’ at the end of a line and the 
inadecpiate " sped ’ for KaTESujaiiev. 

\\ c have noticed only one slight misprint, 
145 for 146 in the note to Epigram x. 

Proclus : Elements of Theology. Edited by 
E, R. Dodds. Pp. xlviii -b 340. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1933. 305. 

Although the Elements of Theology have been 
edited three times before, once in the seven- 
teenth century and twice by the same scholar in 
the nineteenth, the work before us is virtually 


an editio p) biceps. Portus and Creuzer both 
used manuscripts of an inferior family, and their 
kno\vledge of the Greek language and of Greek 
philosophy left much to be desired. It is 
enough to read the first two or three propositions 
in the present text beside Creuzer’s second 
edition to become aware of the vast improve- 
ment which Professor Dodds has achieved. 

Creuzer added to the apparatus of his text of 
1822 an assortment of references — ‘mainly 
irrelevant.’ as readers of his Plotinus do not need 
to be told ; but it was reserved for the present 
editor to pi o vide not only the first commentary 
on the Elements, but also the fullest body of 
genuinely illustrative material which a Xeo- 
platonic author has yet received. In so doing 
he has thrown a fiood of light on the last period 
of Gieck speculation — a period of tremendous 
infiuence which historians of philosophy have 
generally dismissed with a few uneasy para- 
graphs. Professor Dodds has elucidated both 
the thought and the language of his author 
with the utmost candour and penetration, and 
it is difficult to think of a pioneer work in the 
field of modern classical scholarship which 
canies so convincing an air of finality. 

The plan of the book is as follows. The 
introduction deals with the scope of the 
Elements and their relation to other works of 
Proclus ; gives an estimate of Proclus’ originality 
and debt to his predecessors, and of his influence 
on mediaeval thought ; and surveys the manu- 
script-tiadition (45 manuscripts are called to 
witness, apart from translations and editions;. 
The text, with translation vis-d-iis^ is followed 
by a commentary which treats the propositions 
both in groups and singly. Appendices are 
devoted to the dyicocrros ©£65 in Neoplaton- 
ism (^with special reference to Xorden) and to 
the astral body, which is said to be mentioned 
explicitly first in Proclus. A full index leiborum 
is not the least valuable part of the work. 

La formation des noms en grec ancion. Bv 

P. Chantraixe. Pp. xxvii ~ 473. Paris: 

Champion, 1933. 

In 1927 M. Chantraine published his Histoire 
du parfait giec isee JHS. 1925, 305). He has 
now inc leased our debt to him by a compre- 
hensive study of noun-formations classified by 
suffixes. It is a work of great industry and value, 
and il it lacks the stylistic and semantic interest 
of the history of the perfect tense, that is the 
fault of the subject, not of the author. Detailed 
criticism involving discussion of minute philo- 
logical points would perhaps be out of place in 
these pages and may be deferred to another 
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occasion, but no review, however brief, should 
fail lo pay tribute to M. Chantraine’s knowledge 
and labour. T. A. S. 

Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemaerzeit mit Einschluss der gleich- 
zeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten 
verfassten Inschriften. By Edwin May- 
SER. Band II. 3: Satzlehre, Synthetischer 
Teil. Pp. vi -r 263. Berlin und Leipzig: 
\V. de Gruyter, 1934. 36 m. 

Parts I and 2 of Volume II of May^er's gicat 
grammar were reviewed in JHS. liv, p. 96, and 
since the plan and execution of the work were 
then discussed it is haidly necessary to do more 
than call attention to the appearance of this 
instalment, which brings the work to a worthy 
conclusion. The author deals in this part with 
the sentence as a whole, and exhibits the same 
range of research and systematic and painstaking 
aiTangement of his materials as in previous 
instalments. This part has a separate pagina- 
tion and its own indices. One can only repeat 
what was previously said, that the work is an 
impressive monument of German scholarship 
at its most conscientious. 

Palmyra. By Theodor Wiegand and others. 
2 vols. pp. 1 71 in text; 100 plates and a 
map. Berlin: Heinrich Keller, 1932. 

155 

This great piece of work was published under 
the auspices of the Constantinople branch of the 
Archaeological Institute of the German Govern- 
ment. If the subject was too hedged about with 
restrictions in 1902 and 1917 — the dates of the 
two campaigns which produced it — it was 
supremely worth tackling. As wc should expect. 
Dr. Wiegand and his colleagues have shewn 
indefatigable industry and thoroughness. 
Palmyra is indeed an immense subject. Since 
its first publication by Wood in 1 75B, it has never 
been attempted as a whole. The present work 
is the nearest approach to it that could be made 
before the complete clearances now being 
effected by the French Department of Antiqui- 
ties in Syria. It is a biilliant study rather than 
a final publication. 

Palmyra is a difficult architectural site. It 
does not shew the uninterrupted continuous 
growth of a smaller site like Jerash, resulting in 
comparatively ordered arrangement. This is 
evident in any complete view of the site, from 
a high point such as the Arab castle, in which the 
building evidences seem scattered about like so 
nianv ninepins, with only the great temple and 
its enclosure as a dominant mass. Yet there are 


many things that are impressive at close quarters 
■ — the principal grave-towers, the centrepiece of 
‘ Diocletian’s camp,’ the ‘ grave-temple.’ the 
Baalsamin temple; and, above all, the gicat 
east-to-west colonnaded street with its tetrapylon, 
and its tripylon with monumental arclnvays. 

The book opens with a study of the Romano- 
Arab monuments on the Dainascus-Palmyra 
road, followed by a plan and pen-sketch of the 
Arab castle that is such a picturesque feature of 
the western approach. This is again followed 
by a presentation of the bewildering site-planning 
and external features of the principal grave- 
monuments of Palmyra, which are broadly 
grouped in two separate divisions at its western 
end, and so on until the culminating building, 
the Bel Temple, is reached. This last produces 
the most thorough and, at the same time, the 
most imaginative \vork in the book. The signs 
of haste in some of the architectural diawings are 
less apparent in the delineation of the vast 
enclosing walls and gateways of the temple 
precinct. The veiy last plate — a large folding 
one — is, perhaps, the most impressive of ail. 
representing, in complete form, a longitudinal 
section of this and a restored ele\atioii ot tlie 
western side. Considering that a great deal ot 
the actual material in position must have been 
buried over or ' squatted ’ on, these are wondtuful 
drawings, forming a great piece of architectural 
research. 

Intensely inteiesting as the Bel Temple is 
shewn to be, for the first time, it is, of necessity, 
impossible for a final presentation of the building 
to be made until the fuller investigations of the 
French architects are published. The French 
Department of Antiquities has not onlv cleared 
away, already, a great part of the Arab village 
that was close up to the Temple site, but has 
built a new village for the dispossessed occupants. 
The architects' ^^■orking drawings of the Temple 
will include a cross section much more complete 
and exact that the present one, and this will, lU) 
doubt, be supplemented by detailed photographs 
of the series of sculptured vertical slabs which 
supported the ptcron roof, spanning the space 
bctw'ccn each column and the cella W'all, and 
constituting the most remarkable feature ol this 
very striking and beautiful building. 

Apart from certain matters affecting the Bel 
Temple, the treatment of the Xecropolis buildings 
and of the site plan is also incomplete. The 
map is w'elcome as a good sketch map of the 
entire site with useful contour lines, but it can 
hardly pretend to be more. As to the tombs, 
the fine painted one is not shewn at all ; and 
for tlie interiors of the Elahbel and Jamlishu 
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tombs \vc arc ^h'cii only the engraved drawings of 
Cassas. Excellent as these are in their way. ^ve 
shall expect to see, in due course, complete 
architectural diawings of such unique w'orks. 

The text, which goes fully into the history and 
piobable dating of the various elements at 
Palmyra, must be accepted with some leserve. 
in view of important evidences which could not 
be disclosed before the fuller investigations now 
proceeding are completed. The authors express 
surpiise at the absence of monumental public 
or private thermal establishments, but — at any 
rate with regard to the former — it seems possible 
that tlicse would not necessarilv exist in the form 
to w Inch we are accustomed in West-Roman sites, 
d'he photographic plates in the larger volume 
are beyond all praise, and indeed all the illustra- 
ticuts I except for the inevitable signs of haste in 
some of the architectural detail already referred 
to I are adequate. The text volume is amply 
provided ^\ith smaller photographic and line 
illustrations. The French authoiities ^vill no 
doubt supplement this publication gradually, 
continuing the excellent short monograph by 
AI. Gabriel, published in 1926. It is at any rate 
satisfactoiy to leali^e that this fine Get man w ork 
will lemain for many years the standard one for 
the site as a whole, T. F. 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes. I: The Excavations 
of 1932. By G. W. Elderkin and others. 
Pp, viii — 156; 17 plates lone in colour) 

and 200 tigures in the text. Princeton Uni- 
vet si ty Pi ess, and Oxford Univeisity Press, 
1934- S12. 

The excavations at Antioch arc being con- 
ducted bv Princeton University in association 
with the Museums of Baltimore and Woicestcr 
and the Musees Xationaux de France. The 
pioject of an extensive exploration of the site 
of the capital of the Scleucids naturally awakens 
the highest hopes, and it w as with eager anticipa- 
tion that we turned to this report of the first 
year's work, in which, it appears, some researches 
of more recent date are incorporated. 

The report, however, has nothing sensational 
to offer. The area of operations is near the 
river north of the modern town. Here some of 
the trial trenches appear to have been barren of 
results, and the principal discoveries discussed 
are thiee bath-buildings of Roman date, two 
of them quite unimportant. We arc also given 
preliminary studies of the great Circus and of 
the lamps and pottery. Sculpture and insciip- 
tions arc almost entirely absent, and the only 
finds of artistic importance arc the mo'^aics. 
It w’as not to be expected, though, that a site 


with the history of Antioch would reveal all its 
seciets at the end of a single season of digging, 
and we can only wish the excavators better 
luck in future campaigns : though there are 
ominous hints that difficulties may aiise with 
water in the Hellenistic levels. What does give 
ground for criticism, ho^^ever, is the high price 
we are asked to pay for these unfinished reports 
and preliminary essays. Where scarcely a single 
chapter makes any pretence to finality, we might 
well have dispensed with so sumptuous and 
extiavagant a publication: in fact, a report 
might with reason have been deferred until the 
excavation had reached a more definite stage. 

The best thing in the book does not come from 
the American excavations at all, but is a publica- 
tion in French by M. J. Lassus of the mosaics 
of Yakts, \vherc chance led the Set vice des 
Antiquites to the villa of Ardaburius, nuKister 
7 nilitimi at Antioch about 430. Heie two 
excellent mosaics weie uncovcied, cure cst a 
sea-goddess in the midst of hshing-srenes and 
dolphins : the other is a medallion of Megalo- 
psychia around which an elaborate hunting 
composition is disposed. The border of this is 
the most remarkable feature, a series of pictures 
of Daphne and Antioch, the monuments 
inscribed, the inhabitants represented at woik 
and play. Illustrations of this most interesting 
topographical document have since appeared in 
the American Journal oj Archaeology ) i934- - 0“-3 - 

The Hadrianic School : A Chapter in the 
History of Greek Art. By Jocelyn 
M. C. Toynbee. Pp. xxxi — 234: 69 

plates. Cambridge: University Press. 1934. 
42^. 

It is becoming incieasingly evident that the 
second century after Christ is one of the decisive 
moments in the histoiy of European art. Just 
as the Roman empire then reached its widest 
physical extension, so the art of the Mediter- 
ranean world attained a point in its development 
at \Nhich it was obliged either to advance along 
a new and unfamiliar path or to repeat itself 
and so wear out. There w'as an instant of 
hesitation : and it is this phase that Miss Toynbee 
has chosen to study. The title of her book shows 
quite clearly the orientation of her interests : 
and in her introduction she defines the scope of 
her inquire’ and her conception of the material 
at her disposal. The art of the Roman empire, 
according to Miss Toynbee, is the last of the four 
great episodes of Greek art — its predecessors 
being, of course, the archaic, the classical, and 
the Hellenistic. Since the Roman empire, as 
a historical fact, w^as the realisation of the 
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Hellenistic oecumenical idea, its art was neces- 
sarily the adaptation of the Hellenistic idiom to 
the understanding and requirements of a Medi- 
terranean audience. ' The true secret of im- 
perial Rome/ Miss Toynbee writes, ‘ lay in her 
power to use and absorb evers'thing she found 
and, in appropriating it, to tuin it all into some- 
thing new" — not new’ in the sense that she con- 
ceived new' ideas, but in the sense that she gave 
ideas already conceived a new' existence in the 
realm of actuality.* 

This summarises so well the contribution of 
the Roman empire to European culture that it 
is a little disappointing that Miss Toynbee 
should have concentrated her attention on two 
aspects only of this achievement ; and that even 
so she should have approached the problem, as 
it w'ere, from the outside, and not as pait of an 
organic process. The two aspects w'hich Miss 
Toynbee does examine are the coin-series which 
express the Hadrianic Imperial Idea and the 
sarcophagus-reliefs which reflect the counter- 
part ot that idea, the new consciousness of the 
individual and the interest in his destiny. It 
was an admirable notion to present these two 
aspects of the Hadrianic \Veltan'>chauung as the 
obverse and reverse of the same idea : and Miss 
Toynbee has W’orked it out in a most original 
and illuminating way. Her first part deals 
with the use of personifications of cities and 
provinces as instruments of imperial propaganda. 
She discusses the history of the local person- 
ifications in Greek art, brictiy summarising the 
conclusions of Gardner, Biehkowski, Jatta, and 
others: and enumerates the chief allegorical 
treatments of this kind in pre-Hadrianie art. 
Then follows a detailed examination of the 
’ Province ’ series of Hadrianic coin-issues, and 
their Antonine imitations : and as an appendix 
there is a short chapter on the Provinces from 
the Hadrianeum, in w'hich Miss Toynbee adopts 
the modern view' that these high reliefs belonged 
to the inside, not the outside of the building. 
This is perhaps the most valuable section of 
Miss To'ymbee's book ; and the care with w'hich 
she has collected and sifted the evidence, and 
the mass of archaeological material she has 
produced and interpreted will earn the gratitude 
and lighten the labour of all future students of 
this intricate subject. 

The second part is devoted to that remarkable 
phenomenon of the Hadrianic period, the revival 
of the practice of burial. Miss Toynbee, in 
accounting for this, rejects both the superficial 
explanation ( that it was due simply to a change 
of fashion) and the profounder one ^ that it was 
due to the influence of mysteiy’ religions) ; and 


adopts a psychological intcipretation of her 
own, based on a supposed intensification of the 
individual self-consciousness which would entail 
a desiie to preserve the peisonal lelics and a 
concern about the future destiny of the soul. 
Following a suggestion of Prof. Xock, she ascribes 
this to Greek influence : a thesis which seems 
hard to maintain when the geographical dis- 
tribution of burial and cremation is borne in 
mind and the incidence of individualised 
sepulchral protraiture is considered. Miss Toyn- 
bee divides her monuments into three classes: 
mythological and decorative saicophagi and 
altars. Her analysis of these is mainlv stvlistie : 
and this leads her to discuss in greater detail 
the major formal problems of imperial Roman 
art to which she had alluded in her introduction 
—namely, the representation of space and the 
continuous narrative style. 

These two problems are in reality one, 
although Miss Toynbee does not explicitly 
recognise it as such. She rightly points out that 
the treatment of the third dimension in Roman 
painting and relief-sculpture continues a ]>rocess 
of exploration which had gone on since at least 
the middle of the fifth century B.c. But she 
does not point out that there is a break— or at 
least so rapid a forward bound that it looks like 
a break— be t\veen what \ve know’ of pre-Roman 
Hellenistic space -compos it ion and the treatment 
of the depth-dimension in early imperial land- 
scape like the Odvssey pictures in the \ atican. 
She docs not differentiate between the scenic 
closed space of the average Hellenistic picture, 
influenced — as Bulle maintains — bv tlie usage 
of the theatre, and the panoramic vi(‘W of tin' 
Odyssey pictures, of many Roman villa- and 
harbour-landscapes, and in a different lorni i 
of tapestiy’-like compositions such as the Nilotic 
pavement at Palestrina. She does not leckon 
with the possibility that one leprescnts an Asianic 
and the other an .Mexandrian tradition. These 
distinctions are probably of cardinal importance 
for the understanding of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions in Roman painting: and the 
fact that these hypothetical origins are largely 
an a pi ion construction of the historian does not 
dispense us from the necessity of facing the 
problem at the start. 

The same applies to the origins of the con- 
tinuous narrative stvle. so much debated since 
Wickhoff first posed the problem forty years 
ago. Miss Toynbee candidly admits that no 
complete examples of this method occur until 
the imperial age: it appears first in the OJyssev 
landscapes and in the marble reliefs, kindred in 
subject and about contemporary in date, called 
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tabulae lUacae. There is some reason to think 
that these panoramic landscapes ^^'ith a high 
viewpoint are deri\'ed from Mesopotamia, 
possible through Antioch but more probably 
through Alexandria, as many of them contain 
Egyptising elements. It is quite uncertain, 
ho^vever, whether they existed in this form in 
the Hellenistic East in pre-Roman times. The 
existence of the continuous style depends on the 
demand for narrative art in the shape of a running 
pictoiial commentary. The Greeks of the 
classical period did not feel the need for such an 
art; they converted histoix into myth, and 
piesented a sequence of events as a succession of 
dramatic moments. The Hellenistic kings mav 
have borro\s'ed such a nanative art from the 
east: but it they did, ^\e know nothing about 
it. The only monument decorated with con- 
tempoiary historical scenes is that set up by 
Aemilius Paullus at Delphi to commemorate 
the battle ot Pydna : ^liss Toynbee confidentlv 
dismisses the possibility of Italic influence, but 
its isolation and its unecpiivocally Roman 
manner aie highly suspicious. 

Miss Poynbee’s leason for discussing the 
representation ot the third dimension and the 
continuous style is in Older to prove that they 
are not used in Hadrianic sarcophagi ; and this 
she accomplishes without much difficulty. Her 
discussion ol the originality of Roman portraiture 
is less relevant as she dismisses Hadrianic por- 
traits in half a page; but as she seems to have 
been misled by certain highly speculative and 
obscure writers on the subject, it is worth a 
momeni's attention. In claiming that all the 
aesthetic elements in imperial portraiture are 
Greek in origin, she uses the evords ‘ realistic ’ 
and ceiistic as il they weie interchangeable. 
Put this is nc)t so: Meahstic ’ is a subjective 
tcini in relation to the artist : * veristic ' is an 
objective teim :in lelation to the work;. They 
aie bad words, but they express an important 
distiiK tion. The Hellenistic aitist may be called 
a icalist because he woiks towards the real 
effect of an organic whole by using plastic 
mtuaphois which repiesent the appearance of 
nature by analogy, f’he Italic work may be 
called veristic because it aims at reproducing 
the oiiginal by lueial attention to detail. In 
Roman imperial portraiture the two methods 
were superimposed ; and sometimes one stood 
out and sometimes the other. 

1 he least successful feature of Miss Toynbee's 
book IS its title. She chose it deliberately, but 
still it misi-epresents both the facts and also the 
use she makes of them. In the first place there 
was no single * Hadrianic School ' ; there were 


Attic and Aphrodisian and Italian (and doubt- 
less also Ephesian and Antiochene and Alexan- 
drian and Lugdunese) schools, with their various 
local manners. And what they collectively 
achieved was not Greek art, but the art of the 
Roman empire. R. H. 

The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul : Pre- 
liminary Report on the First Year's 
Work, 1931-32. By Thomas Whittemore. 
Pp. gB; 21 plates; plan. Paris: The 
Byzantine Institute, 1933. 

Professor Whittemore has begun his investi- 
gations of the mosaics in St. Sophia evith the 
uncovering of the vault of the narthex and the 
lunette over the door leading on to the central 
axis of the church. The vault is covered with 
ornamental patterns on a gold ground ; and in 
the secondary lunettes are large crosses. These 
mosaics date from the time of Justinian and 
are part of the original decoration of the church 
[332-7]. The lunette over the door is a later 
addition and contains a Christ enthroned, with 
an Emperor prostrated at his feet, and frontal 
busts ol a male and a lemale figure in a medallion 
on either side. Apart from its importance as a 
work of art, this lunette, containing an imperial 
effigy, encourages the hope of an exact dating, 
and so ol a new' fixed point in the still somew'hat 
uncertain chronology of Byzantine art. Arguing 
from the lact that this mosaic is not included in 
the list ol Basil I s w'orks by Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos, and comparing it with the 
coinage and with an ivoiy^ in Berlin, Professor 
\\ hittemore identifies this emperor with Leo 
the Philosopher [886-912]. 

Having obtained a date c. 900 for this com- 
position, it is natural lor us to compare it wath 
the Paris manuscripts of the Homilies of St. 
Gregory Xazianzene [gr. 510] and of the 
Psalter [gr. 139], since the former can be dated 
to the reign ol Basil I [880-886] and the latter 
probably belongs to the second quarter of the 
tenth century, the period of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos. This comparison brings out 
a number ol resemblances w'hich are worth 
noting since they may help to solve the vexed 
question what is original and what is derivative 
in the miniatures in this group of manuscripts. 
In the first place the enthroned Christ corresponds 
in almost every respect, even to the shape of 
the throne and the text in the open book, with 
the figure in the frontispiece of 510. The 
prostrate figure ot the emperor may be com- 
pared with the figure of David in the scenes of 
his penitence in both 510 [fol. 143^^] and 139 
[fob 136'"^], and with the Apostles in the Resur- 
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rection [510, fol. 30^°]. The busts in the 
medallions are distinctly more classicist in style 
than the Christ or the Emperor and may be 
compared with the personifications of Wisdom 
and Prophecy in 139 [fob 7'"']. But the com- 
position as a whole cannot be regarded as a 
document of that archaising style which has 
made the Paris manuscripts and their kin so 
celebrated ; and it seems clear that if the 
Hellenistic style of the miniaturists does reflect 
the style of major painting during the so-called 
^Macedonian Renascence, that style was not 
omnipotent, and that there coexisted with it a 
hieratic style, of w’hich our mosaic is now the 
most eminent representative. For in spite of 
certain Hellenistic details the total conception 
of space and form is not derived from the antique 
convention. The gold background excludes 
all reference to a mundane setting ; the land- 
scape and architectural accessories of the minia- 
turists are quite absent, and the figures themselves 
are dematerialised — the Emperor’s features 
being treated in a less naturalistic way even than 
those of Christ. 

These are only a few of the lessons we may 
learn from the noble composition which the 
care and skill of Professor Whittemore have 
restored to us ; for the full realisation of its 
importance we may wait until it is seen in 
relation to the rest of the decoration of the church 
and until all the possible comparative evidence 
has been brought to bear on it. In the meantime 
we may congratulate Professor Whittemore 
unreservedly on the success of the first section 
of his enterprise, due to patience and the adop- 
tion of a sound method, and commend his 
promptitude in publishing careful descriptions 
and admirable photographs of his results. 

R. H. 

Die Kaiserpalaste von Konstantinopel 
zwischen Hippo dr om und Maxmara- 
Meer. By Ernst M\mboury and Theodor 
WiEGAND. Pp. 71; 1 18 plates; 31 text- 

figures. Berlin and Leipzig ; de Gruyter, 
1934. 80 m. 

The researches published in this book were 
facilitated by the great fire of 1912 which 
devastated the whole region of dwelling-houses 
between the Hippodrome and the Sea of 
Marmara, and laid bare for systematic inspection 
a complex of Byzantine ruins whose disposition 
could previously be only conjectured. The 
explorations w’ere carried out in 1918; and the 
material then collected has been since worked up 
by Mamboury, who is responsible for the measure- 
ments and plans, and by Wiegand, ^vho has 


described and interpreted the archaeological 
finds. 

The area of the palace whose main layout is 
now determined falls into two main sections : 
the lower range of buildings on the shoie: and 
the upper buildings on the same level as the 
Hippodrome. The remains of the sea-level 
palace, the Boucoleon, comprise a western group, 
including the so-called ‘ Tower of Belisarius,’ 
an eastern group, the imperial landing-stage, 
and an almost square terrace. The upper 
palace, south of the Hippodrome, is divided into 
three groups running from west to east. 

When the ruins of the Turkish houses were 
cleared away, it was found that the Byzantine 
substructures were preserved to a considerable 
height in some places : and it has been possible 
for Mamboury to restore the original aspect of 
several parts of the palace-complex without 
drawing upon his imagination more than was 
necessary'. The substitution of fact for the 
groundless fancies of Ebersolt and Thiers is a 
great gain; and the scientific study of the 
imperial palace from the archaeological side is 
at last placed on a solid basis. The abundant 
literary testimonies, the collection and inter- 
pretation of which provided the justiheation of 
Ebersolt' s book, are placed on one side ; and 
Wiegand promises to deal with them on a future 
occasion. To coordinate these texts with the 
evidence of the ruins is not easy, because the 
descriptions of the palace given by Byzantine 
writers are not very clear and explicit ; but it 
may well be possible to give their historical 
names to more of the ne\vly-discovered remains 
than Wiegand has attempted in the purely 
archaeological section of his book, R. H. 

Td KOTrTiKcx u9da[JiocTa toO Iv *A6f|vais poucrsiou 
KoaprjTiKoov By Anne Aposto- 

LAKi. Pp. 203; 2 coloured plates; 163 

text-figures. Athens : Typographeion Estia, 

1932. 

The collection of Coptic textiles in the Museum 
of Decorative .\rts at Athens is not large, but it 
contains a number of excellent pieces ; and 
Madame Apostolaki has accomplished a useful 
task by publishing them with adequate illustra- 
tions and careful technical descriptions, and by 
prefacing these with a short histoiy* of ancient 
weaving and a convenient classification into 
printed [or rather, resist-dyed: i.e. batik], 
embroidered, tapestry-woven, pile, and polymita 
fabrics. This preface is reinforced by Madame 
Apostolaki's intimate knowledge of modern 
Greek textiles, which enables her to produce a 
great many interesting examples of the survival 
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both of the forms of garments and aUo of their 
decoiativc elements. Her dating of the pieces 
is. on the ^\hole, in accordance \sith that of 
other authoiities : but in some instances it seems 
to be too early — for example, no. 1^39 [fig* 
4")]. which she ascribes to the ‘,2nd centuryj but 
which IS surely of the yth, like other polychrome 
loop-^sovcn textiles with naturalistic figures in 
roundels. 

Corpus der griechischen XJrkunden des 
Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit heraus- 
gegeben von den Akademien der Wissen-* 
schaften in Miinchen und Wien. Reihe A : 
Regesten. Abteilung I : Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen 
Reiches, bearbeitet von Franz Dolger. 
3 Teil : Regesten von 1204-1282. Pp. 
xix — 77. Munich and Berlin: R, Olden- 
bouig, 193-i. to.30 m. 

In the field of Bvzantine studies perhaps the 
gi cates t desideratum at the present time is a 
detailed history' of the Fmpire from the recovery 
of Constantinople bv the Greeks down to the 
Tuikish concjue'jt- Bv an unfortunate oversight 
the history of this restored empiie was omitted 
fiom the fourth volume of the Cambridge 
Medie\al Flistoiy. and since then that omission 
has not been made good. The later parts of 
Prof. Dolgei's Regesten will thus be of special 
\alue; tliey will foim an indispensable basis for 
such a history. Since the writer of these lines has 
recentiv been making use of the second fascicule 
of the series, he may be allowed to express the 
hope that on the completion of the woik a single 
complete bibliography for all parts will be given 
and that this bibliography will supply further par- 
tic ulars, especially in the citation of periodicals, 
dims in the Bibliogiaphv to Part II we read 
’EKKAtiaiacTTiKfi ’AAi^Seia Zeitschrilt} [enthalt Fr- 
kundentexte] ’ : it would be con\enient to knotv 
the volume and the series to which reference 
is made. The British Museum Library does not 
possess the first series in which the documents 
cited in Pan II weie printed. In this biblio- 
giapliy should also be included references w hich 
have' been omitted: e.g. on p. 7 of Part II 
‘ Sgiiros ' is cited : the name cannot be traced 
in the Bibliographv and it took the writer a 
considerable time before he discovered that the 
lefeiencc was to \ oh I ol XiocKd XpoviKct. If 
students tvoulcl collect any mispiints [e.g. Part II, 
p. 5 sf. lead Aichivio giuiidico 33, for 231 
which they may notice and forwaid them to 
Pi of. Dolger. tlic-se could also be included in a 
list ot coriectic^ns when the work is completed. 
For many a year to come all students of Byzantine 


history will have reason to be grateful for these 
Regesten. A. H. B. 

Das Studium der byzantinischen Geschichte 
vom Humanismus bis zur Jetztzeit. 
By Ernst Gerland. Pp. 61. Athens: 
Ghronika. 1934. 

The compiler, known for his valuable studies 
of Wnetian Crete, omits the Latin Orient from 
his survey, which includes Byzantine biblio- 
giaphy, novels and plays on Byzantine subjects, 
universal histoi\ solar as it concerns Byzantium, 
and a brief sketch, w'ith long footnotes, of the 
leading waiters in this depaitment. He justly 
criticises the deficiencies of the Bonn Co/pus 
and Hopf's lack of style, is severe to Gibbon, 
praises Finlay, and thinks that ‘ w'e still stand 
in the footsteps ' of Du Cange. He shots s how 
several scholars, Hopf, Falimerayer and Schlosser, 
were attiacted by chance to Byzantine studies, 
and describes their recent progress in Russia, 
liampeied, however, as far as the West is con- 
cerned. by the lack of an international language, 
and mainly concentiated on internal, social 
and economic history. His conclusion is that 
Byzantine is ' an integral part of medieval 
history.' He omits to mention Xeale's ‘Theodoni 
Phnmtzo. and that best-seller among Byzantine 
novels, Jean Lombard's Byzance. of which the 
531 d edition was published in 190*2. 

\V. M. 

MeCTaiGoviKd MuripEia Tfjs TreSidSos twv ’A 9 r)v 6 ov 
Kai Tobv kAitucov ‘YpsTToO-rTevTeAiKoO 
ndpvriOos Kai AiydAEOo. By Anast. K. 
Orlandos. Pp. 1 23-231. Athens. 1933. 

This forms the third part of the Index of the 
Aledieval Alonuments of Guece ^ and mentions the 
monuments of the period from the fifth century 
.\.D. to 1830, including those now’ destioyed, 
with 147 plates and a map. They include such 
historic monasteries as Daphni, St. John the 
Hunter 'really that of Basileios Kynegos', 
Xtaou, Kaisariane, those of Petrakes and of the 
Confessors. Asteii, and the two Byzantine 
edifices called ' Frankish Churches,’ because 
the\ were taken by Frankish monks at the Latin 
conquest, besides the hermitage in the cave of 
Penteli with its frescoes of the late twelfth 
century. A few Turkish monuments, e.g. the 
Spring of Hadji .Ali the Hasekes. complete the 
collection. The compiler is naturally strongest 
on architecture, of which Xtaou is a unique 
example in Greece. It is generally supposed 
that it shews Georgian inlluence, the site ha\ing 

^ JHS. xhiii, 97 ; 1 , iGG. 
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been the property of a Georgian, who called it 
TaOj corrupted by the Franks into Da-Ho or Hu, 
of which the present name is an Albanian dis- 
tortion. Rebuilt by Anadromares some time 
before 1614 and subsequently destroyed by 
Algerine pirates, it contirms the statement, 
lately denied by Stadtmuller in his treatise on 
Akominatos. that Georgians studied at Athens 
in the Middle Ages. The interesting account of 
Daphni mentions the rejection by the heraldic 
expert, Typaldos. of the theory that the sar- 
cophagus with the armorial bearings is that of a 
De la Roche. The architectural description of 
the chief monuments is accompanied by an 
historical summaiy and a bibliography, in 
which Kampouroglous, the historian of Turkish 
Athens and the modern ‘ Anadromares ’ of 
Attica, naturally takes a leading place, while 
our countryman, Comyn, figures in that ot 
Xtaou. Fortunatelv contemporary Gicecc 
takes more care of her medie\-al remains than 
did the destructive town-planners of Otho's 
reign, and the British School studies them. 

W. M. 

Le Fortificazioni di Napoli di Romania. By 

Giuseppe Gerola. Pp. 66. Bergamo : 

Istituto Italiano d'Arti Grafiche, 1934. 

As a sequel to his workj) on the \ enetian 
monuments of Crete and the memorials of the 
Knights of Rhodes in the Dodekanese/ the 
author here describes, with 47 illustrations, the 
fortifications of Xauplia during the two \Tnetian 
occupations, 1384-1340 and 1684“! 713. They 
fill four sections — the Akropolis ' Itch-Kaleh ', 
the town inot inhabited till 1302!, the island, 
and Palamidi. Although there were Byzantine 
fortifications on the Akropolis, the \ enctians 
neglected the defences of Xauplia till the loss of 
Xegroponte in 1470 alarmed them, and Pas- 
qualigo resolutely strengthened this \ enetian 
outpost by new defences on the Akropolis and 
bv erecting the castle on the island, nowadays 
a dancing-place since it has ceased to be the 
residence of the public executioner. Palamidi, 
which dominates Xauplia, was not fortified, 
owing to the expense, till lowaids the end ot the 
second \>nctian occupation, when Grimani 
and Sagredo. whose arms still adorn this castle, 
insisted upon the necessity in that period of 
more powerful artilleiy. The works were un- 
finished when X'auplia was betrayed to the 
Turks, \vhose emblems on Palamidi shew that 
they completed the fortification, of which the 
Dalmatian Giaxich had been the engineei . 


An appendix contains the inscriptions on the 
Wnetian cannon still standing, one of which 
bears the arms of the Elector of Saxonv. Johann 
Friedrich ('1332-47,1. Sig. Gerola justly stig- 
matises the vandalism which has recently 
destroyed the land-gate of the town and the 
historic Baluardo Dolfin. through which the 
Turks entered in 1 7 13. in order to erect a hideous 
law-court. Thus, Xauplia, like Xegroponte. 
has been depri\ed of some of its most pictuiesque 
monuments of the \>netian period. On a recent 
visit the leviewer found that the fust palace of 
King Otho — an historical landmark of modern 
Gieek history — had also been levelled with the 
ground. In this connexion it may be added that 
the little boy in the fust and la in the forefront 
of Hess's picture of Otho's entry into Xauplia 
in 1833 was the future Prime Minister, De- 
ligiannes. W . M. 

‘O *AAf] Ffocaas ottoos tov EiSav o’ TTEpiriy-qTal. 

By Kostas Kairoehyuas. Pp. 120. 

Athens: Petsales, 1934. 

After his histories of Tenos and Fiankish 
Athens.- the author gives a character-sketch of 
the " Lion of Joannina ' — a monster witiiout 
humanity, but a factor in the modern history of 
Greece, many of whose leading men. noiablv 
Kolettes, came from his court. The book, 
based on the accounts of tracellers, like Holland. 
Hughes and Hobhnuse, and officials, like Pou- 
Ciue\ille and Leake, depicts the qualities of AH— 
his sa\agery, inherited from his mother, his 
greed, his dread of being poisoned, his super- 
stition, his valetudinarian habits, and the real 
material progress of his dominions under his 
autocratic rule. One chapter contains his 
double-dealing ^vith the ' Friendly Socieiv. 
another gives four versions of the tragic >tor\ ot 
Phros\ne, and there is a graphic account of the 
Xemesis on the island of the lake, wheie the 
reviewer saw the bullet-marks of Ali's ext'cu- 
tioners. Incidentally we aie given an insight 
into the culture and social life of Jtvannina at 
the beginning of the last century. W. M. 

The Expedition of the Florentines to Chios 
1 1599 1 described in contempoiary diplo- 
matic Reports and militaiv Dispatches. 
Edited with an Intioduction by Philip P. 
Argent I. Pp. xl, 228, and 3 plates. 
London : John Lane, 1934. 12s. bd. 

We w elcome this fourth of the series of volumes 
which Mr. Argent i has devoted to the histoiy 
of his natiw Chios. In 193- ga\e us The 


^ J//S’ liii, 337. 


- J//S. 1 . 362 ; liii, 337 ; li\, 103. 
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Massacres of Chios : in 1933 The Expedition of Colonel 
Fabi'ier to Chios^ and also Chius Libeiata ; now* w'e 
have this accoEint of the illfated expedition of 
the Grand-Dukc Ferdinand of Florence, insti- 
s^ated by a very* irresponsible Frenchman, 
Jacques Ronse. An outline of the story' is 
given in the Introduction ; the rest of the book 
consists of relative documents from Tuscany, 
Austria and Great Britain. The incident 
recorded is in itself interesting, and such books 
as these of Mr. Argent i are a real contribution 
towards making the materials of histoiy readily 
accessible. As in all Mr, Argenti's books, the 
printing and general get-up are excellent. A 
note on p. xv gives a lamentable account of the 
recent destruction of the fortress of Chios ; 
quod fion fecerunt Tin chi fee e runt Graeci. Justly 
angry, Mr. Argent i asks, ‘ Must even the stones 
of the national monuments be converted into 
votes? ’ It is a very^ sad story*. R. M. D. 

Vescovadi Cattolici della Grecia. I : Chios. 

By Giorgio Hofmann, S.J. Pp. 163. 
Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium 

Studiorum, 1934. 26/. 

.Vftcr researches in the archives of the \"atican, 
Genoa, Chios, Tenos and Constantinople, the 
author has published a short historical sketch of 
the Catholic Church in Chios from the Turkish 
conquest in 1366 to 1826, follow'ed by 21 docu- 
ments ranging from 1610 to 1827, of which the 
last gives a graphic account of Chios after the 
massacre of 1822. The Jesuits came in 1593, 
the Turks drove out the Catholics and turned 
their churches into mosques after the Tuscan 
invasion of 1399, as after the Turkish reconquest 
of Chios from the Venetians in 1695. Thence- 
forw*ard the Catholics, who had been 5,000 in 
1667 steadily' declined to 456 in 1826 and to 
300 to-day in the whole diocese, which has 
included Samos since 1792 and Lesbos since 
1931. The Cathedral, burned in 1822, w'as 
again destroyed by the earthquake of 1881. 
There are 13 illustrations, including a portrait 
of Allatius. who founded a school in his native 
island in 1636 and three scholarships in Rome for 
his compatriots. A British document in Mr. 
Argenti’s book on the Florentine expedition 
(p. 22 1 j throws light on the attitude of the 
Catholic priests. ^V. M. 

*H BeveTOKpocTOUtievri ’AvccroAfi (KppTr) xai 
‘EiTTavTiaos). By Ag.^th.\ngelos Xerou- 
CHAKES, .Archimandrite of the Greek church 
in Vienna. Pp. xv 4-290. Athens : 
Phoenikos, 1934. 130 dr. 

Long study of Cretan history under the 
Venetians, on which the author has published 


three previous books, has prepared him for this 
account of the island, based upon the mission 
of Gritti. Garzoni and the accountant Castro- 
filaca to Crete and the Ionian Islands in 1582— 
4. L^nfortunateh', the work lacks system. Thus 
while he prints in an appendix Garzoni's report 
on Crete in the original Italian, he reproduces 
Castrofilaca’s statistical tables in a Greek 
translation %vhich, in the case of the Zantiote 
names, is not always accurate, while un- 
fortunately of Gritti's report on the Ionian 
Islands only' the part relating to Corfu has been 
found. Neverthless, this learned volume gives 
a picture of conditions in these Wnetian colonies 
in the period between the loss of Cyprus and 
that of Crete. \Ve find the Greek and Venetian 
nobles of Canea loathing one another : the 
Sphakiotes, ‘ fiercest of the Cretans/ divided 
into the rival clans of Pateroi and Papadopouloi ; 
favoured Greeks classified as prkilegiati and 
grazinti ; the resources of the island unable to 
balance the budget without contributions from 
the Home Government and loans from the local 
Je^vs ; the peasants reduced to misery by the 
extortions of their feudal lords and of the Greek 
priests. The total population w*as 204,183, the 
merchants being mostly* foreigners. Of the 
fortifications Garzoni prophetically w'rote that 
Venice ‘ should be very jealous of Grabusa, 
Suda and Spinalonga,’ the three places w'hich 
sur\*ived the Turkish conquest of the rest of 
Crete, and of w*hich the last is now' a leper 
settlement. This section owes much to Gerola’s 
great w*ork,^ wiiich supplements Castrofilaca's 
statistics. Of the Ionian Islands K^'thera, w'hich 
administratively belonged to Crete, had 3,162 
inhabitants, Zante 14,054, Cephalonia 25.543, 
and Corfu 19,221, w*hile the historic Parga, 
its continental dependency', included 607 w'ith 
the garrison. Zante cost little for military 
defence, but Cephalonia and Zante sent the 
annual surpluses of their budgets to Corfu to 
pay’ for its fortifications, for it w*as considered 
‘ the buhvark of Italy,’ and required further large 
contributions from Wnice, besides the dues on 
the fisheries of Butrinto, its chief source of local 
revenue. The general conclusion is that these 
\ enetian colonies ‘ are depicted by* the com- 
missioners in black colours,’ the fiscal svstem 
W'as oppressive, and the officials extortionate, 
in spite of the Home Government’s good in- 
tentions. The book contains four plans of the 
three cities and of the fort of Suda. The list 
of errata might be considerably' increased, as 
W'as inevitable in the case of Italian documents 
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printed in Athens. Prolessors Hatzidakis 
and Bees have provided an introduction and a 
* critical note.’ \V. M. 

Introduction a 1 'etude du dialecte tsakonien. 

By Hubert Pernot. {Collection de Vlnstitut 

Nh-hellenique de VUniversite de Pans, Tome 

II-) Pp- 550 - Paris, 1934. 

When in 1892 in his Einleitiing in die neiigrie- 
chische Grammatik Professor G. X. Hatzidakis gave 
the death-blow to older ideas that the origin of 
the peculiarities of Modern Greek were to be 
sought in the ancient Aeolic and Doric dialects, 
and shewed that the language was as a \vhole a 
development of the Attic koine, a new and very 
opposite view began to hold the field. This 
theory was briefly that the old dialects entirely 
disappeared, and that the koine spoken in all the 
Greek world was practically uniform over the 
whole area ; from this uniform kome sprang at 
some date the modern language and all its widely 
differing brood of dialects. To this simple and 
too much simplified view the Tsakonian dialect, 
now spoken in the coastal region to the north- 
east of Sparta, was held to be the one excep- 
tion ; it was recognised as a descendant of some 
form of ancient Doric. In his earlier writings 
Pernot carried these views even further, and held 
that Tsakonian contained nothing Dorian : on 
the question of the a for ti he preferred to 
reserve his opinion. I quote here from his 
‘ Notes sur le Dialecte Tsakonien ’ in Revue de 
Phonetique. IV, pp, 153 ff. On p. 177 he sums 
up : he thinks that at some undefined period 
Tsakonian received certain elements from 
emigrants from Asia Minor — to this I shall 
presently return — and that, apart from this, ce 
fond mile a siiivi une evolution comparable d celle des 
autres dialectes grecs. The supposed Dorisms in 
Tsakonian he was ready to explain in other 
ways : except for his quite foreign admixture 
Tsakonian was regarded as parallel with the 
other Modern Greek developments of the koine. 

But this uniformity of the koine cannot be 
thought of as in fact probable, and as early as 
1901 Thumb in his Die griechische Sprache im 
Zeitalter des Hellenismus was discussing dialectic 
differentiation in the koine : on p. 1 67 he expresses 
himself clearly on this point. Thumb discusses 
for the most part the koine possibilities of Eg^pt 
and Palestine : a distinctly western form of the 
koine has lately been made apparent by Gerhard 
Rolilfs’ researches {Scavi linguist id nella Magna 
Grecia (Roma, 1933) on the dialects now spoken 
in the south of Italy. 

This very reasonable belief that there were 
important local variations in the koine naturally 
J.H.S. — VOL. LTV. 


alters our attitude towards Tsakonian. It is 
no longer possible to regard it because of its 
Dorisms as an exception among the modern 
dialects ; it merely appears as an extreme case 
of a dialect resting upon a special local form of 
the koine ; it differs from such dialects as those 
of Pontos and Italy only in having a specially 
close contact with the ancient dialect spoken in 
the same region, which in this case was able, 
owing to the remoteness of the country, to 
impress its character strongly upon the incoming 
koine. It is these later researches, we may 
perhaps suppose, which have encouraged Pernot 
to revise his earlier ideas on Tsakonian. Recent 
observ^ations made in the course of actual 
visits to the country" have now led him to believe 
— I here quote from his pp. 102, 103 — that une 
phonetique dorienne sous-Jacente est perceptible dans le 
tsakonien actuel. He considers that he has 
over-estimated the influence of the general 
koine, and made too little of the Dorian element. 
Although it springs like the rest of modern Greek 
from the koine, Pernot now thinks that Tsakonian 
is based on a local koine with a strongly Dorian 
tinge. The passage I quote is from the chapter 
called La question des substrats ; with great 
candour the author explains this revision of his 
earlier views. The matter is not very simple, 
but I hope that I have represented his views 
fairly. Pernot then proceeds to a critical 
examination of the various Dorisms in Tsakonian. 
Then we have a chapter on the possibility in the 
dialect of some non-Greek element, perhaps 
Avar. We have seen that at one time he was 
inclined to seek for this foreign, non-Hellenic, 
clement in Asia Minor. But now he sees in 
Asia Minor rather a field for Tsakonian influence, 
and compares certain elements in the modern 
Greek dialects of Asia Minor, especially of Sille, 
with Tsakonian, and with some force quotes 
local traditions in Asia Minor of immigrants 
from the Tsakonian region. But this problem 
he treats with very great caution : before 
anything like certainty can be arrived at, we 
need a closer study of what may still be gathered 
from the scattered speakers of these old .Asia 
Minor dialects. 

Another cardinal feature of Tsakonian is its 
interaction with the common Modern Greek. 
Tsakonia has for centuries been under the 
influence of the surrounding dialects of common 
Greek; for this reason no uniformity in the 
preservation of Doric features is either to be 
found or to be expected. Pernot demands some 
closer study of the Greek of the Peloponnese 
than any we have at present: with this it will 
be possible to go forw'ard. 

R 
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Space forbids me to do more than mention 
the chapters on phonetics, on the morphology 
and on the vocabulary. In an appendix ^ve are 
given a translation of the account of a visit to 
Tsakonia by the seventeenth-century Turkish 
traveller, Evliya Chclebi. This part of his 
travels has not been before translated, and it 
adds to our already keen appetite for a full 
translation of this remarkable book. 

Pernot has given us a book of the highest 
interest. It is not merely a masterly study of 
one of the most curious of the dialects of Modern 
Greek, but has a wider value for the light it 
casts on the relations between the ancient 
dialects and the koine and between the koine 
and Modern Greek and its dialects. It may be 
regarded as an important chapter in the histors" 
of the Greek language. 

R. M. D. 

Scavi lingnistici nella Magna Grecia. By 

Gerhard Rohlfs. Pp. xv 303, with 
I map. Rome : Collezione Meridionale 
Ediirice, 1933. 23 /. 

During the last ten years Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs 
has been publishing a series of books on the Greek 
dialects now spoken at Bova near Reggio and 
in the villages of the Terra d'Otranto near 
Lecce. In 1930 he produced his Etymologisches 
Wbrterbuch der unteiitalienischen Grdzitat, and 
now in this volume he has summed up the results 
of all these researches. The existence of this 
spoken Greek had been known to scholars at the 
Renaissance, and attention was again called to 
it in the early part of the nineteenth century : 
the language was held to be a survival from the 
old Magna Graecia. Soon, however, the 
opinion prevailed that this Greek was due to a 
tenth-century colonisation from the Byzantine 
empire ; great stress was laid upon the words 
in Cicero's De Amiciiia\ Magnamqiie Giaeciam 
quae nunc quidem deleta est, and to Strabo's 
assertion that, with the exceptions of Tarentum, 
Reggio and Naples, the land had been bar- 
barised. This was the opinion of Morosi, who 
was writing on these dialects in the seventies of 
the nineteenth century. Modern Greek, it was 
then thought, was hardly formed before the 
tenth century’, and Morosi held that a language 
so like it as the Greek of Italy seemed to him to 
be, must have been formed in Greece itself, 
and would not have been ready for transport 
across the sea until the period of the revival of 
Byzantine power in Italy under the emperors 
Basil I and Leo VI. 

But several scholars declined to follow Morosi. 
In 1899 the Belgian De Groot, who believed in 


the Byzantine colonisation, held at the same time 
that these colonies did not create but only 
reinforced these old Italian centres of Hellenism. 
Already in 1892 Hatzidakis in his Einleitung in 
die neugriechische Grammatik (p. 442) had expressed 
himself in favour of continuity: he clearly 
perceived the ancient element in these dialects. 
Rohlfs has now demonstrated beyond any reason- 
able doubt that the current of Greek speech 
in southern Italy has never been interrupted 
by any thoroughgoing process of latinisation. 
He has no difficulty in showing that the passages 
in Strabo and Cicero do not by any means force 
us to believe that Greek was no longer the general, 
domestic speech of southern Italy in their time. 
NIorosi underestimated the ancient element to 
be found in these dialects. The Byzantine 
colonisation upon which he relied is supported 
by no adequate historical evidence. The later 
Albanian colonies in Italy are of course here not 
to the point. Recent researches too have 
shewn that Modern Greek is very much earlier 
than it ^vas thought to be when Morosi was 
writing : Greek brought to Italy in the tenth 
centuiy' would be very much more like common 
modern Greek than these dialects are. This 
resemblance was much exaggerated by Morosi. 
Rohlfs examines the dialects and shews that it 
is a much more plausible Hew that this Greek 
of Italy developed, but in Italy, just as the rest 
of Modern Greek did, in the centuries after the 
Christian era, and that such resemblances as 
it has to common Greek are due to the fact that 
the Greek world was all one with numerous 
points of contact, while its numerous local 
peculiarities arose from the great distance 
between Italy and the natural centre of the 
language. This Greek of Italy is in fact to be 
regarded as a dialect of the western fringe of 
Greek, just as the dialects of Cyprus and Pontus 
developed their veiy^ marked features at its 
eastern limits. Like all the other dialects it 
developed from the koine, but always with the 
probability, or even the certainty, that the koine 
had local differences, and that here we have to 
deal ^vith a very pronouncedly western koine, 
which in its turn naturally enough carried in 
itself marks of the Greek spoken in the ancient 
cities of jMagna Graecia. 

Rohlfs has brought to the problem quali- 
fications which no one before him has possessed. 
The earlier writers knew a great deal more of 
the dialect details of Greek than of Italian: 
even so they were not in as strong a position as 
we can be now, simply because it is only in 
very recent years that our knowledge of Modern 
Greek has become at all thorough, though even 
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at the very beginning of his career Hatzidakis 
knew enough to see several very’ weak points in 
the Morosi theory. But Rohlfs approaches the 
problem with a fresh instrument in his hands, 
a deep and thorough knowledge of the Italian 
dialects : he has done other work in the Romance 
field, and in Italy has served as one of the col- 
lectors for a great linguistic Atlas of the country. 
He has therefore studied the Greek of Bova and 
of the Terra d'Otranto with a background not 
only’ of the Greek of other regions, but also of 
the Italian dialects spoken in all the regions 
surrounding these little islands of Greek speech. 

First he points out that the villages where 
Greek is spoken \vere until quite recently more 
numerous : Greek is shrinking : there is reason 
to believe that in the middle ages the area was 
enormously greater. And with this corresponds 
the fact that a great mass of Greek words are 
still in use in the Italian dialects of southern 
Calabria. He next remarks that there is a 
very' considerable number of Greek words in 
the dialects spoken all over the south of Italy' 
from Naples and Foggia southwards, an area 
which was certainly’ not grecised in the Byzantine 
period ; these words must date from the period 
of the ancient Greek colonies in Italy, when 
Greek influence was very powerful over the 
whole country' even as far as the gates of Rome. 
Even if By'zantine colonisation could account 
for the few villages where Greek is still spoken, 
it certainly’ could not have produced this Greek 
element spreading over so wide an area of 
Italy. He adduces other points. In the Italian 
of Calabria there are certain markedly’ Greek 
elements in the sy'ntax. As in Greek, the 
infinitive has been lost, and its place has been 
taken by periphrases comparable to those now 
in use in Greek. Nor do the Italian dialects of 
this region seem to be old : they' may’ rather be 
regarded as originating from a recent re- 
latinisation of this southern area. 

Other signs of this continuity of Greek Rohlfs 
finds in the continued use of Greek in in- 
scriptions of a personal nature: it is those 
dealing with official matters that are WTitten in 
Latin. Place-names and the names of the 
people afford further evidence, which goes right 
through the middle ages and extends bey'ond 
the period of By'zantine contact, when the 
supporters of the opposite theory’ would see the 
fresh introduction of Greek into the country. 

We are then asked to looked at the character 
of the Greek itself. Behind it Rohlf sees a 
Dorian-Sicilian form of the koine, and this he 
traces especially clearly’ in the dialect of Bova. 
He observes also a contingent of words that are 
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in ancient Greek, but not in any other of the 
modern dialects ; these testify to two things : 
to the continuity of Greek in Italy, and to the 
formation of the dialect there to some degree in 
separation from the rest of Modern Greek : 
in both ^vays they' are dead against the theory 
that these dialects are a result of a By'zantine 
colonisation in the tenth century, or to some y'et 
vaguer and rather earlier arrivals when the 
Basilian monasteries of southern Italy were 
being founded. It is precisely here that I think 
that Rohlfs’ arguments might be strengthened 
by pointing out certain features which shew an 
evolution from the ancient language, but along 
different lines from those followed in the rest 
of the Greek world. 

Morosi’s accounts of the dialects of Bova and 
of the Terra d’Otranto are now scarce and hard 
to come by’; the other writings on the subject 
are of much less importance. For dialect 
texts we must still go to Morosi and Palumbo, 
and for Bova to the files of La Calabria, but for 
the lexicographical study’ of this branch of Greek 
Rohlfs’ Worterbiich and this Scavi give abundant 
and reliable material. Both books are of great 
importance : they' make us feel the depth of the 
impress of Greece upon Italy in the old world; 
they’ shed a flood of light on the linguistic con- 
dition of Italy in the Roman period and in the 
earlier medieval times ; they’ give us a fresh 
chapter in the development of the language from 
the koine into what is one of the more marked 
\'arieties of the modern language. Rohlfs’ 
general thesis, the continuity of Greek in Italy', 
we may hold to be now firmly established. 

R. M. D. 

‘AKaSripia ’AOrjvcov. — A e^ikov Trjs EAArjViKfjS 

yAcbaaris. — A'. MoTopiKov Ae^ikov veas 

EAApVlKfj^, Ttjs TE KOIVCOS OjJllAoUIJlEVpS KOI TOJV 

iSicopocTOov. Totios npooTos, A-AM. Pp. 

Trfi-r 56 r. Tv 'AOpvais- ^933- 
The title of this very substantial quarto, 12 by 
9 inches, indicates that it is the first fascicule ot 
the first part of an undertaking which the 
Academy’ of Athens has set before itself. The 
Dictionary they' intend to make is, in fact, to 
take the form of a series of dictionaries, to cover 
every period of the Greek language. To do this 
in one w'ork w'as soon found impossible, and the 
Academy resolved to make a beginning with the 
modern language, the valuable dialectic part 
of w’hich is day by day’ disappearing under the 
influence of modern conditions. The necessity 
of at least three dictionaries is recognised : of 
Ancient and Hellenistic Greek : of the Greek 
of the By'zantine and Turkish periods ; and a 
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dictionary of the Greek of to-day, of which we 
now have this first fascicule. Of a special 
Patristic Dictionary nothing, as far as I know, 
has as yet been said in Athens. Of the dictionaiy 
of the Greek of the Middle Ages, for which we 
have up to now hardly more than the great but 
now inadequate Glossary of Du Cange, a 
beginning has already been made. 

Of the volume no^v before us it would be 
necessary to say very much more than will be 
found in this review, if Professor Phaidon 
Koukoules had not already given members of 
this society a full historv’ of the compilation of 
this dictionary. In this article. The Athens 
Modern-Greek Lexicon^ published in our \’olume 
LIII, he printed a few samples and laid down the 
lines upon which the work was to be carried out. 
Xow within a year of this preliminary article 
we have this first fascicule with an excellent 
introduction by the learned priest Anthimos A. 
Papadopoulos, who has now succeeded Professor 
Koukoules as editor-in-chief. 

The period covered is from the year 1800 to 
the present day. The arrangement of the work 
is thoroughly scholarly. Under each lemma, to 
the selection of which great care has been given, 
we have, as Professor Koukoules promised us, 
first the various forms of the word as used in each 
several region of Greece ; then its derivation, 
with references; and lastly its meanings, often 
illustrated by quotations and examples. There 
is, of course, no bar against the foreign words 
which have found their way into the language, 
words which cast so much light upon the cultural 
contacts of the Greek people. Here I must 
allow myself a comment. Under ayco are classed 
the innumerable imperative forms, ayco^e, Sue, 
atiETE, etc., and among the forms of the second 
plural we find the forms with initial y and with 
VT [d] instead of t, such as aids, didsaTe, ydiaTs, 
XotTs, etc. These forms no doubt form a part 
of the same semantic cycle, but they ought 
not to be given without any reference to the 
Turkish interjection haide, ‘up!’, for it can 
hardly be doubted that this has at least guided 
the paradigm of dyco, and given it its y ^nd vt. 
The explanation of these sounds given us here is 
hardly satisfactory. The general view is that 
aide and the common ydide are simply the 
Turkish w’ord taken over into Greek; in any 
case some influence of Turkish can hardly be 
denied, and ought to be acknowledged. ’AydAria, 
on the other hand, is very properly rescued from 
its supposed Italian or Turkish origin, and 
Xanthoudidis is followed in restoring it to 
yaArjvd. 

The dictionary deals above all with the 


language as it is spoken, and since the practice 
of Greek w'riters has been so largely restricted 
by the classical and Byzantine tradition, this 
means that an immense number of words here 
find for the first time their place in any diction- 
ary'. Of these words some are veiy widely 
diffused, and some may be called dialectical ; 
in a language like Greek, in w'hich the wTitten 
and the spoken tradition have been kept so 
separate, the line is not easily drawn. Special 
efforts have been made to collect these w'ords, 
and the services of innumerable local scholars 
and folk-lorists have been enlisted. The material 
takes the form of a great mass of manuscript 
collections formed by local scholars : some 
brought together recently; not a few' from the 
stores of the (DiAoAoyiKos 2uAAoyos of Constan- 
tinople, which from the year 1863 did so much 
for the scientific and historical study of the 
Greek language. The production of these local 
glossaries and grammars has from the beginning 
been stimulated by the offering of prizes, and 
in this dictionary we now have the fruit of many 
years of such labour. It has been greatly to the 
advantage of the dictionary' that care has been 
taken to have on the staff scholars from all parts 
of the Greek-speaking w'orld. The present 
editor-in-chief is from Pontus. To the biblio- 
graphy of printed books there is added an 
imposing list of these manuscript sources, all of 
which are thrown open with the greatest 
generosity to foreign scholars : I have myself in 
recent years spent many profitable hours in the 
scriptorium. 

The necessity of the study of these dialects, 
if we are to form a correct idea of the relation of 
the modern to the ancient language, will be 
apparent from every' page of the dictionary. 
As an example w'e may take the entries under 
dAuyTEvco, the modern representative of uAqckto3, 
and its various derivatives. The common 
w'ord for to bark ’ is yauy{3co, and one mav be 
long in Greece without hearing anything else, 
but W'e can now' learn that derivatives of the old 
uAoktco are in dialectic use from the Peloponnese 
to Thrace and from Italy' to Cappadocia. In the 
present entry' w'e have the forms in d- ; no doubt 
under the lemma OAdjeo, to which we are now- 
referred, W'e shall find such forms as the Cappa- 
docian OAejco from Delmesso and Aidjco from 
Sinassos. The alphabetical presentation of 
such w'idely differing forms from one ancient 
w'ord must have presented great difficulties: 
this method of cross references is probably' as 
good as any other. 

\V c may end with a few* details on this present 
fascicule. The letter a is sw'ollen by the immense 
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number of words beginning with the a privative : 
no other letters, except k and tt, and perhaps 
a and t, will occupy so much space. An idea 
of the wealth of the book may be suggested by 
observing that of compounds with ayptoj we 
have 46 double-columned pages and about 
650 entries. Many of these are names of plants, 
and I do not know where else the scholar inter- 
ested in Greek botany and plant-lore will find 
such a collection. In the same way com- 
pounds of dyios fill the greater part of 30 pages ; 
dAa<{>p65 ;eAa9p6s; and its compounds nearly 8 ; 
and so on. 

As the work progresses no doubt many 
criticisms will be made. Omissions must 
inevitably occur, though they are not very easy 
for a foreigner who does not reside in Greece to 
detect. Xor is any dictionary dealing with a 
living language ever exempt from the necessity 
of supplements, and fresh words will no doubt 
continue to be gathered from the extraordinary 
richness of the country dialects. The object of 
this present review is no more than to give some 
idea of the immense stock of Greek now put 
before scholars for the first time in a clear and 
systematic way : the book is an indispensable 
instrument of work, and like all good dictionaries 
makes excellent reading. The scholars of Gi eece 
are to be warmly congratulated and we can only 
hope that fascicule will follow fascicule as 
quickly as possible. 

The paper and general get-up are excellent. 
The typography, in which three fonts have been 
used, is clear and well arranged. The Greek 
Government has backed the Academy with its 
financial support, and the words on the half- 
title EMMANOYHA MBENAKHS EXOPHEEl shew the 
public generosity of a private citizen towards this 
trulv national undertaking. 

R. M. D. 


’Avauvf|aeis 1896-1900. I. By Leonidas I, 
Paraskeuopoulos. Pp. 442. Athens: 

‘ Pyrsou,’ 1933. Dr. lOO. 

Memoirs have become commoner in Greece, 
and General Paraskeuopoulos, who commanded 
the Greek army from 1918 to 1920, and refused 
the Premiership offered him by Pangalos in 1926. 
has made a valuable contribution not only to 
the military but also to the political history 


of his country during a whole generation. This 
volume, beginning with the Macedonian question 
and the ‘ National Society,’ ends with the armis- 
tice of Moudros. He shews how the Greek 
victory' in the Marathon race at the Ohanpic 
Games of 1 896 stimulated Nationalism ; notes 
the first appearance of \'enizelos, of whom there 
is an accurate character-sketch in his prime, and 
of whom he is a candid admirer : and considers 
that but for him the Bulgarians would ha\e 
occupied Salonika before the Greeks in the fust 
Balkan war. There are important conversations 
with him and Constantine, who told the author 
that he was ‘ alone responsible before God ’ and 
had warned Germany and Turkey of the im- 
pending British attack on the Dardanelles. 
There is much about the conduct of the Greek 
Princes, whose action in the European war is 
contrasted with that of the Serbian dynasty, and 
he reports a remark of Prince Nicholas, that 
George Ts assassination w'as the ' work of foreign 
political interests.’ He had a high opinion of 
King Alexander, the ‘ Young Marcellas ’ of 
Greece, who had the makings of a democratic 
constitutional sovereign like his grandfather, and 
called himself a ' Socialist.’ He thinks that 
\>nizelos saved Salonika, which would other- 
wise have become Serbian, by stalling the 
' National Defence ' movement, which the 
author joined in 1916, but that that statesman, 
not a good judge of character, has been injured 
by his friends. Strongly Francophil, he criticises 
the Allies’ apathy towards German propaganda, 
but praises the exemplary conduct of the British 
soldiers, ^vho were not propagandists like the 
Italians. The indifference of the people at 
Constantine's first deposition was repeated at 
the second and at that of George II. The quali- 
ties of the Greek soldier are emphasised, but the 
critic has no use for the Bulgarians. His judg- 
ments are fairly impartial otheiwise, and at 
times he spoke the plain truth to Royaltv. 
Considering the important part played by the 
army in Greek affairs since the Military League 
of 1909, his book is a valuable source. Its 
lesson is that of Greek history in all ages — that 
brilliant achievements are marred by incapacity 
for team w'ork, and that no too prominent Greek 
can escape ostracism, of w'hich the modern 
equivalent is exile to Cannes or baths at a foreign 
Spa. W. M. 
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vase (A 816), 23 
Bull-roarer, 6 

C 

Cairness House, inscriptions, 140 
Cambridge, Queens’ College. Lemnian seal, 49 ; 

A. B. Cook Coll., coins of Tarsus, 51 
Ceglie, tomb with vases, i 75 , 

Charitesia, Orchomenos, inscription, 159 
Chimaera, origin of, 21 

Chios, excavations, 196: Naucratite pottery, 19b 
C:hremonidean war, 26 
Chremonides, decree of, 33 


Claw-tooling in sculpture, 78 
Coins, from Tarsus, Cilicia, 51 
Comacchio, r.f. vase with birth of Dionysos, 177 
Corinth, excavations, 190: head from p>'xis, 
207; mirror, 207 ; sculpture, 173, 207 
Coronea, Pamboeotian festival, 206 
C'V’prus, dialect of and inscriptions, Homeric 
words in, 54; excavations, 199 

D 

Dardanians in Trojan Catalogue, 1 10 
Delos, precinct of Dioscuri, 195; Society of 
Poseidoniasts, decree, 140 
Dendra, glass plaque, 23 
Dionysia, Rural, date, 77 
Dionysos, birth of, on vase-paintings, 175 
Dodona, Zeus Irom, ib6 
Dragon on Orphic bowl, 130 

E 

Elpenor. see Odysseus 

Eretria, and Marathon campaign, 203 

Erimi (Cyprus) excavations, 198 

Eros, with magic wheel, 5 

Europa on bull, see Dendra 

F 

Florence, r.f. Meidian hydria, 3 

H 

Herakles, bronze statuettes : see Athens (Benaki 
Museum), Berlin, New York, Perachora ; form 
of name, 1 70 ; Oriental origin of, 40 : and 
Sandas, 31 

Hesychius and Cypriote dialect, 66 
Hirsch Collection Geneva), alabaster bowl, 129 
Homer and Pelasgians, 109; Homeric w'ords in 
Cyprus, 34 
Hydra, the, 49 

I 

Inscriptions, Attic {IG-. ii, 663, 666 - 7 )> 30 ' 

668, 32; Boeotian [BCH. 1883, 430, no. 56), 
206; on bronze statuette, 167: at Cairness 
House, 140; Cypriote, see Cyprus; at Delphi 
{BCH. 1903, 13!, 183: from Delos, 140: ftom 
Orchomenos \ 1 G. yii. 3197), i 39 ' ^n Orphic 
bowl, 132; at Oxford \LIG. 3304'), 75 
Ion legends, 1 16 
Ionian Islands, excavations, 192 
lonians and Athenians, 116; and Pelasgians, 
122 

Ionian tribes, 1 18 
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L 

Larisa, in Homer. 1 1 1 
Lcmnian seal, in Cambridge, 49 
Lemnos, excavations at Poliochni, 196 
London, British Museum, bronzes ('878, 879), 1 1 ; 
coins of Tarsus. 31: jewellery (1390), 23: 
(1670. 1946. 2067). 5; vases (B80), 206; 
iE 744;.Ji: i,F 373. F 409. F 458), 3 : Oriental 
relief of chimaera, 24 ; Treasure of Oxus, 
winged sphinx. 24 
Luristan. bronze chimaera. 24 
Lykaon painter, the, 201 

M 

Macedonia, excavations, 192 
Magic wheel. 3 

Manchester, ^luseum. accessions, 207 
Marathon, campaign, 205; excavations. 189 
Megalopolis, bronze statuette of boy, 172 
Menekles, archon, date of, 29 
Miiror, Corinthian, in Manchester, 207 
Mithres. captuie of. 35 
Mosaics. \ee Olvnthus 


X 

XXucRATiTE pottery, see Chios 
Xew York, ^Ietropolitan Museum, archaic relief, 
78; bronze Herakles. 1G3 
Xikias II. archon, date of, 29 

O 

Odysseus and Elpcnor, vase in Boston, 201 
Olympia, Atlas metope, 78 
Olynthu'j, excavations, 1921 mosaics, 193 
Orchomenns, inscription, 159 
Orphic bowl in Geneva, 129; texts, 133 
Oxford. Ashmolean Museum, inscription (CIG. 
3304 > 75 

Oxus Treasure, see London 


P 

Paris. Bibliothequc Xationale, b.f. vase 
177: Louvre, bronze implement (1694), ii 
Patroclus. nauarch, 27 
Peiraeus. histoiy in 3rd cent, b.c., 33 


Pelasgians in Homer, 109: in later times, 113: 
and lonians, 122; and Teucrians, Tyrrhen- 
ians, 127 

Peloponnese, excavations, 190 
Perachora, bronze Herakles, 164: terracotta 
house-model, 190 
Pheidonian standards, the, 181 
Philippi, excavations, 194 
Poliochni, see Lemnos 
Pompeii, fresco with magic wheel, 5 
Poseidoniasts of Beyrut, decree, 140 
Prometheus Vinctus^ the, 15, 201 

S 

Sandas and Herakles, 47 

Sculpture, Argive, 171 ; Corinthian, 173; Olym- 
pia, Atlas metope, 78; at Thasos, 195: use 
of claw-tool, 78 

Solon, reform of weights and measures, 180 
Southesk Collection, seal with Hydra, 40 
Sun-symbols, 135 

T 

Taranto, volute krater, 1 75 
Tarsus, Cilicia, coins, 51 
Tell Asmar, seals, 40 
Teucrians and Pelasgians, 126 
Thasos, excavations, 192 
Theocritus, 2 nd Idylls i 
Thessaly, excavations, 192 
Troy \T, pillars, 210 
Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, 127 

\"ases, Xaucratite potteiy of Chian origin, 197 ; 
protoattic from Kerameikos, Athens, 188: r.f 
vases with birth of Dionysos, 1 75 ; see Bonn. 
Boston, Brussels, Comacchio, Florence, Lon- 
don, Manchester, Paris 

\V 

Wheel, magic, 3 

Z 

Zeno, see TdpAri 

Zeus, bronze in Berlin, 166; see Prometheus 
Vinctiis 



II.— GREEK INDEX 

Aaaj, Ao:o$, Aa^, 62 


d^uyes, 202 
a!9£TU, 57 
dKoarn, 67 
dA6iT0>[;pyTiTO5, 153 
aAejco, 60 
djjiap, 64 
dpiyQciAoEaaa, 71 
dvaa-aa, Fdvaa-aa, 54 
dva^, Fdva^, 59 
dvoyov, 55 

Anth. Pal. v. 204, 3 ; ix. 482, 202 

'AvTiyovos, 202 

dTTEipova, orrrsipoua, 133 

caroyspe, 68 

aTToepagiE, 71 

dpct, 59 

dpyvpoTapiai, 157 
dpoupa, 55 
dpxiOiaaiTTis, 156 
daxoAia, 153 
ctuTdp, 58 

pOUTpC<pOl, 156 

6ipos, 203 

Spox^AOci aTE^avTjcpcpoi, 155 
EiapOTTObTlS, 68 

E^iapVpEV, 69 

ETriKAriTOS, 1 52 

tporrodEV, 67 
Epyco, eFEp^a, 63 
Eppco, 71 

Euripides, frg. 484 (MEAavl-rrTTri), 134 
EuovvdAAaKTOs, 147 

EUXpncrros, 154 

^EpOCpOlTlS, 68 

‘HpaKEOi, 167 
Hesiod, Theog 319, 21 

Theocritus, 2. 30, i 

epDva, 73 

i5e, 60 

IriTTip, lyorrfjpav, 6 1 

ios. 69 

3 

Kaaiyvr|TOS, 65 
koct' £p’ c3eai, 66 
KorrqyayEV, 203 

KEipCO, EKEpCJE, 58 

Kepapog, 70 
k^tteAAov, 73 


MdapKos MtvdTios Ze^tou ‘Pcopalo^, 14 1, 147 
psyaipEiv, 70 
tJLCopav, -^lojpog, 70 

vj, 65 

O^E, 69 
oOvEi, 68 

ricccjidSrts £ypa9a£v, 186 
TrdjCTCo, 70 
TTESiAa, 69 

nElKCOV KEpapEJS, I 86 
TTETTOCTpai, 67 

TToais, 64 
irpuAt^, 72 
ittcAepoc, 63 
tttcAis, 63 

poppos, I 

CTpOyEpiv, 67 
aouppos, 203 

OTTEOS, 65 

crTE9avri9cpoi, 155 

auTTTTivdAcov, auTTTTiudocov, 75 

TdpAri, 202 
Toyos, 56 
Td9os, 71 

T£A£TrpOu(= TsAETrcpouj, 133 
uyycpos, 68 
XdpiTES, 72 

Xpocjco, 61 

9lTpioV, 72 

CO Trap' £ATri8a5 9av£is, 190 

distans, 205 
xii scripta, 202 
inciti, 205 
ordiiiarii, 205 
rhombus, 8 
tabula, 202 
turbo, 9 
vagi, 20j 
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-33 . 

Argenti (,P. P. t. Chius Libeiata, lOj 

The expedition of Fabiiei to Chios, 105 

The Expedition of the Floientine}^ to Chios, 235 

Athenb, Academy of. As^ikov Tfjs sAAriviKtis yXcbaaris, 

239 

MvriiiETa Tfj? EAArjviKfjs tcjTcpias, 104 

Audiat I J.jj Delphes IT le des Atheniens, 214 

Berard A Dans le sillage d'Llysse, 212 
Bethe Tausend Jahie altgriechischer Lebens. 

aoo 

Bittcl (K. Piahistorische Forschung in Kleinasien, 
21 1 

Blinkcnberg 'C.), Knidia. 83 
Bonner iR. J.i, A^pect^ of Athenian Democracy ^ 219 
Breccia (E. 1, Le mush dWlexandrie, jggT-2, 94 
Breloer (B. Alexanders Kampf gegen Poros, 98 
Burr iD. Teiiacottas from Alyrina in Boston, 217 
Buschor i,E. 1, Altsarnische Standbilder /. 214 
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Carpenter iRhys), The humanistic value of archaeo- 
logy, 222 

Cliantiaine (P.)? formation des noms en grec 
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Croissant i J.). ATistote et les mysteres, 226 
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Daux 'G. i and Salac (A.j, Delphes III, epi- 
graph ie iii, 94 

Dodds i E. R. , . Pioclus : Elements of Theology, 228 
Dolger I F. t, Regesten I, 234 

Duckworth iG. E.;, Foreshadowing in the Epics, 
lOI 

Dugas iC.j and Rhomaios (C.\ Delos XIV, vases 
prhelleniqiies et geometiiqiies, 213 

Edwards iK. M.),, Corinth VI, coins, 92 
Eldcrkin ;G. \V.), Antioch-on-the-Orontes, first 

report, 230 

Frober (^J. 3 Die Kompositiori der Metopenbilder, 213 


Hofmann (G.), \ escovadi cattolici della Grecia, I, 
236 

Jacopi (G.b CVA, Italia 9 = Rodi i, 88 
Jensen iC. ). Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, 102 
Johansen (K. F. ), Iliad i tidlig graesk kunst, 84 
Jones (C. H. ), Ancient Architecture, 85 
Joiga fX.J, Histoire de la vie byzantine, 103 
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^^3 ... 
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Kolbe (\V. K Thukydides im Licht der Urkunden, 220 

Langlotz (E.), Wiirzburg : Griech. Vasen, 90 
La veil (C. F. ). A biography ofi the Greek people, 219 
Longfordj the Earl of, and Longford (^C. ), The 
Oresteia of Aischylos, loi 

Mackenzie (C.), Marathon and Salamis, 220 
Alalanos (T.), ‘O ttoitittis K. TT. Kapd9T|S, 107 
Alamboury (^E.) and Wiegand (T.J, Die haisei- 
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Alayser (E.), Gramrnatik der griech. Papyri, IL 2, 
96 ; IL y, 229 

Merritt (B. D.j and West (A. B.), The Athenian 
Assessment of 42^ B.C., 218 
Milne (^J. G . Oxford : Alexandrian Coins, 93 
Minotts (M.), La rhellion des Popular!, 104 
^Murray {G.), Aristophanes, 102 

Xilsson (M. P. ), Homer and Mycenae, 81 
5 see Wide (S.; 

Orlandou (A. KO, MsaaicoviKoc pvTipeTa Tfjs tteSiocSos 
T cov A9T]vobu, 234 
Otto (W. F.j, Dionysos, 99 

Paraskeuopoulos (L. Lj, Avaavfjaeis I, 241 
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tsakonien, 237 
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forschung, 94 


Gerland, (E.), Das Studium der byzantinischen 
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225 

Harder {^R-a Platos Kritori, 226 
Hartge i,M.j, Griech. Steinschriften, 93 
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Ranulf (S.), The Jealousy of the gods, II, 223 
Rhomaios (C.), see Dugas (Cj 
Robinson (^C. E.), Everyday life in Ancient Greece, 
222 

Robinson (D. M.), CVA. p = Robinson Coll. 

-f, 89 

, Olynthus \ , mosaics, vases, etc., 213 

. Olynthus VI, coins of iggi, 92 

, Olynthus VII, terracottas of 1931, 216 

Rohlfs (G.j, Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, 
238 
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Salac fA.'), see Daux (G.) 
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Corpus medicorum graecorum. \T. 2, 2. Oribasius. iv. Libri 
xlix- 1 , Libri incerti, Eclogae medicamentorum Index. 
Ed. J. Raeder. 

10 x6V in. pp, xi + 335. Leipsic. 1933. 


Aesop. Perry (B. E."i The text tradition of the Greek life of 
Aesop. [Trans, of the Am. Philolog. Assn. Ixiv.] 

9jx6in. pp. 47. 1933. 

Archilochus. Loewy (E.) Die Chronologic des Archilochos. 

[Phil. -hist. Klasse der Akad. der \Viss. in Wien, 1933.] 
9^^ X 6 in. pp, 4. [Vienna,] 1933. 
Aristides. Ed. W. Dindorf. 3 vols. 

8^ < 5 in. Leipsic. 1829. 
Aristophanes in English verse, vol. ii. By A. S. Way. 

, , 7 l < 5 t in. pp.' 273 - i 934 - 

Aristotle. Le second livre de 1 economique. Ed. B. A. Van 
Groningen. 

9.4 X 6 | in. pp. 218. Leiden. 1933. 

— — Brink (K. O.) Stil und Form der pseudaristotelischcn 
Magna Moralia. 

9 '< 6 in. pp. no. Ohlau in Schlesien. 1933. 

— — — TTepi TroirjTiKfjs. Ed. A. Gudeman. 

9^ X 61 in. pp. viii + 495. Berlin and Leipsic. 

i934‘ 
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Aristotle. Jaeger (W.) Aristotle : fundamentals of the history of 
his dev^elopment. Translated by R. Robinson. 

: ' 5I in. pp. [vi] -r 410. Oxford. 1934. 

Fitzhugh (T.) Aristotle and the Aryan race. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xviii 79. Charlottesville, Va. 1933. 
Arrian, ii. Anabasis Alexandri (v-vii). Indica (viiih With an 
English translation by E. I. Robson. [Loci) Class. 
Libr.] 

6f X 4i in.^^ pp. viii - 44b. 1933. 

Athenaeus. The Dcipnosophists, v. With an English translation 
by C. B. Gulick. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

61 - ' : 4i in. pp. xi -h 530. 1933. 

Bacchylides. Carmina. Ed. B. Snell. 

7j X4jin. pp. Ivi. T153. Leipsic. 1934. 
Callimachus. The epigrams. Translated by G. M. Younjj. 

6-j- 5 in. pp. 142. Oxford. 1934* 

Ehlers (W.) Die Grundung von Z ankle in den Aitia des 

Kallimachos. 

8 in. pp. 61. Ohlau. 1933. 
Diodorus Siculus. With an English translation Ijy C. H. Old- 
father. From i \i933j. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6J < 4J in. In Prog) ess. 

Euripides, i. Le Cyclope — Alceste — Medee — -les Hcraclides. Text 
and French translation by L. Meridier. [Assn. G. Bude.] 
8 X 5 ^ in. pp. xxxix ~ 414- Paris. 1925. 

— — Chanter (R.) Music to the Alccstis of Euripides. 

10 7 in. pp. vii-r 44 - [i 933 -] . 

Breitenbach ' \\ .) L^ntersticlmngen zur Sprache der euri- 

pideischen Lyrik. [Tubinger Beitrage. Heft xx.] 

9 j PP* xviii + 293. Stuttgart. i934' 

Spranger ^ J. a.) Some notes on the manuscript of Euri- 
pides Laurentianus 32, 2 (Lj. 

L"no scolio alle ‘Rane’ di Aristofane. 
[Studi ital. di filol. class., >r.S. x, 4, 

1933-1 

9J 6^ in. pp. 12. Florence. 1933* 
Demosthenes. Ruffin (J. N.) The celebrated Cro^vn trial. 

10 X in. pp. Ixxii 4 “ 170. i 933 * 

— The celebrated Crown trial. Students' edition. 

10 X in. pp. xxiv + 48. 1933- 

Herodotus. Books i-iii. The ancient empires of the East. Ed, 
A. H. Sayce. 9 in. pp. xl 492. 1883. 

second copy.) 

Books iv-ix. Ed. R. W. Macan. In 5 volumes. 

(A second copy.) 9 6 in. 1895-1908. 

Hellmann (F.) Hcrodots Kroisos-Logos. [Neue philolog. 

Untersuch., 9.] 

9?, X 6 \ in. pp. vii -j- 125. Berlin. 1934 * 
Hesiod. Schwarz (F.) De Scuto quod fertur Hesiodi. 

9J X Gin. pp. 91. Berlin. 1932. 
Homer. ‘Ounipou FiAids. Littcra digamma rcstituta. Ed. T. S. 

Brandreth. 9 X 5! in. pp. viii — 740. 1841. 

— „ WoODHOUSE (W. J.) T. E. Shaw's Odyssey of Homer trans- 
lated into English prose. [Australian Quarterly, 1934.] 

9I 6 in. pp. 10. 1934. 

Hennig (R.) Die Geographic des homerischen Epos. 

[Xeue Wege zur Antike, I. 10.] 

9.1 in, pp, vi -f lOi. Leipsic. 1934* 



Homer. Arexd (\V.) Die typischcu Sccnen bci Homer. [Prob- 
lemata, 7.] 

9I 6Hn. pp. X A 162. Berlin. 1933. 

■ JoiiAXSEX (K. F. ) Iliaden i tidlig graesk Kunst. 

8j :< in. pp. 166. Copenhagen. 1934. 

— — Berard Dans le sillage d'Ulysse. (Album odysscen.'- 

10]- :< 8^ in. pp. 9—165 plates. Paris. 1933. 
Longus. Pastorales ("Daphnis et Chloe). Text and French trans- 
lation by G. Dalmeyda. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5] in. pp. Iv A 220. Paris. 1934. 
Parmenides, Riezler (K.) Parmenides. 

9} \ in. pp- 99- Frankfurt-am-Main. 1934- 
Philo, vul. V. Translated by F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker. 
[Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6-0- 4^- in. pp. vii -f 626. 1934. 

De Philonis Tiidaei ct Eusebii Pamphili scriptis ineditis. 

By A. Mai. 

9 5 f PP- 43 - Milan. 1816. 
Plato. Oeuvres completes vii, i. La Republique iv-vii. 

8x 5! in. pp. 372. Paris. 1933. 

— vii. 2. La Republique viii-x. Text and French translation 

by Chambry. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5jin. pp. 248. Paris. 1934. 

Kriton. Text and German translation by R. Harder. 

8i 6 in. pp. 72. Berlin. 1934. 

The Laws. Translated into English by A. E. Taylor. 

8 > 5^ in. pp. Ixviii A 380. 1934. 

Hell (G.) Untersuchungen und Bcobachtungen zu den 

platonischen Briefen. 

9^ :< 6^' in. pp. 60. Berlin. 1933- 

Xettleship (R. L.) Lectures on tlie Republic of Plato. 

81 5^ in. pp. vii + 364. 1901. 

- - ScHLiiL (P. M.) Platon et Fart de son temps ^arts plastiques) . 

9 02 PP- 123. Paris. 1933. 
Ptolemy, Dlerixg (I.) Ptolemaios und Porphvrios fiber die 

Musik. 

9I X 7 in. pp. 293. Goteborg. 1934. 
Sextus Empiricus, i. Outlines of Pyrrhonism. With an English 
translation by R. G. Bury. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6J : 4 i- PP- 513- 1Q33. 

Sophocles. The tragedies translated into English prose bv R C 
Jebb. ^ ' 

X 5 in. pp. 376. Cambridge. 1917. 

— Reixhardt (K.) Sophokles. 

9 6j in. pp. 288. Frankfurt-am-Main. 1933. 
Thucydides. Koi re (W.) Thukydides im Lichte der Urkunden. 

9W< 6Hn. pp. iv+103. Stuttgart. 1930. 
Xenophon. Delatte (A.) Le troisieme livre des souvenirs 
socratiques de Xenophon. 

10 X 6-i- in. pp. 191. Liege and Paris. t933- 

LiECK (K. vox der) Die Xcnophondschc ^ Schrifi von den 

Einkunften.' 

8f X 5I in. pp. 58. Wurzburg. 1933. 


Latin Authors. 

Cato the Censor. On Farming. Translated by E. Brehaut. 

9I X in. pp. xlv + 156. ISTw York. 1933. 



Catullus. Wheeler (A. L.) Catullus and the traditions of 
ancient poctiy. 

9 > 6 in. pp. viii A 2 gi. Berkeley, C’al. 1934. 
Cicero. Tusculanarum Disputationum libri quinque. \ ol. ii. 
Books iii-v. Edd. T. \V. Dougan and R. M. Henry. 

8| X 5i in. pp. liv -X 308. Cambridge. 1934- 
Hyginus. Fabuiae. H. J. Rose. 

y in. pp. xxxii A 217. Leiden. [1934*] 
Jerome, St. Select Letters, \\dtli an English translation by F. A. 
Wright. [Loeb Class. Libr.J 

6| ■ 4I in. pp. xvi-r5io. 1933. 
Juvenal. Thirteen satires. Edd. C. H. Pearson and H. A. Strong. 

7f si.in- PP'XS- 1^92; 

Lucretius. On the proljlem of existence. Translated into English 
verse by A. S. Wav. 


8n< 61 in. pp. vi^Qi5. 1^33. 

Romanes (N. H.j Notes on the text of Lucretius. 

7i 5 in. pp. 62. Oxford. 1934. 
Petronius. Paratore TL'i II Satyricon di Petionio. 2 vols. 

ql y 6 in. pp. 325 (av. per voL', . Florence. 1933. 
Plautus. Comedies ii. Bacchides — Captivi — Casina. Text and 
French translation by A. Ernout. [Assn. G. Bude ] 

8 ■ in. pp. 420. Paris. 1933. 

Menacchmi. Edd. N. Moseley and M. Hammond. 

8i ■ 5o- in. pp. X -- 131. Cambridge, Mass. 1933- 
Pliny the Younger. Epistularum libri novem — Epistularum ad 
Trajanum liber — Panegyricus. Ed. M. Schuster. 

7i X 4J in. pp. xxix — 497. Leipsic. 1933. 
Propertius. The Elegies. Edd. H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber. 

9 '< 5I in. pp. Ixxxiv — 407. Oxford. 1933* 
Rufus. De Podagra. Ed. H. M0rland. [Symb. Oslo. Ease. 
Supp., vi.] 

ql y 61 in. pp. 39. Oslo. 1933. 
Sallust. Laxzaxi (C.^ Un problema Sallustiano. [Atti del 3- 
congresso naz. di studi Romani.] 

9^ X 61 in. pp. lu. Rocca S. Casciano. 1934. 
Laxzaxi iC.) Bimillenaria fama usuipata. [Flistoria, 

^ 934 -] 

loj 7J in. pp. II. Milan. 1934- 
Seneca. L'Apocoloquintose du divin C'laude. Text and french 
translation by R. Waltz. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 5I in. pp. X — 42. Paris. 1934. 

W agexvoort (H.) 'ATTOKoAoKuvTcoais, [Mnemosyne, ser. 


3, vol. I, 1934.] 

gj 6^ in. pp. 23. Leiden. 1934. 
Silius Italicus. Punica. 2 vols. Edited and translated by J. D. 
Duff. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

64 N 4i- in. pp. xviii T 471 ' av. per vol. i 934 - 
Tacitus. History. Translated by A. J. Church and 4\ . J. Brodribb. 

7.] ' 5 in. pp. xvi 247. 1894. 

- Gi^xz (A.) Die deklama’torische Rhetorik in der Germania 

des Tacitus. 


9I 6 \ in. pp. 96. Lausanne. i 934 ’ 
Tortarius (R.) Carmina. Edd. M. B. Ogle and D, M Schu Ilian. 

gj (U in. pp. lx — 500. Rome. i 933 * 
Virgil. Opera. Ed. F. A. Hirtzel. [Script. Class, Bibl. Oxon.] 
72 ' 5 ^^^’ pp. viii [444]. Oxfoid. [1900. J 

Spargo (J. W.) Virgil the Necromancer. 

8J X 6 in. pp. viii + 502. Cambridge, Mass. 1934. 
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Virgil. Knight (\V. F. J.) \"crgir& Troy. 

, in. pp. ix 


j\ j lii* PP* ~ ^0'^* '-i. 

Homodyne in the fourth foot of the Wu'gilian hexa- 
meter. [Class. Quart, xxv, 3, 4.] 

loj- >: 7 in. pp. 1 1. 1931. 

— Texture in Wngifs rhythms. [Class. Jouin., xxvii, 

1931, Xo. 3.] '9 X 6f in. pp. II. 1931. ^ 

Vitruvius. On architecture, ii. Edited and translated by E. 
Granger. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6 ] 4i in. pp. xlvii -f- 384. 1934. 

Litoatiue. 

Bowra (C. M.) Ancient Greek Literature. 

6^ x4! in. pp. 256. 1933. 

Rose (H. J.) A handbook of Greek literature from Homer to the 
age of Lucian. 

8| . 52 in. pp. i.x 434. 1^34. 

Roemisch (E.) Studien zur alteren griechischen Elegie. 

9} in. pp. 81. Frankfurt-am-Main. 1933. 
Haigh (A. E.) The tragic drama of the Greeks. 

9 >; 5J in. pp. viii — 499. Oxford. 1896. 
Harry (J. E.) Greek Tragedy: emendations, interpretations and 
critical notes, i. Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

94 . 61 in. pp. xxvi + 232. >s^e\v York. 1933. 

Mette (H. J.) MrjSev dyav. 

9 ' ' of in. pp. 36. Munich. 1033. 

Tieche(E.) Thespis. 

^2 jI in. pp. 30. Leipsic. 1933. 
Richter (G.) De mutis personis quae in tragoedia atque comoedia 
Attica in scaenam producuntur. 

^4 - 5f in. pp. 79. Halle. 1934. 
Cornford (F.^ M.) The Origin of Attic Comedy. Second impres- 
sion. 

^f y 52 in- pp. xii — 252. Cambridge. 1934. 
Johnston (M.) Exits and entrances in Roman comedy fPlautus 
and Terencey 

, 9 6 in. pp. 152. Geneva, N.Y. 1033. 

Ziegler (K.) Das hcllenistische Epos. 

xr 0 2 i^'i* PP- 55 - Leipsic. 1934. 

Volt (L.) AeivoTris: Ein antiker Stilbegriff. 

9]- - 6 in. pp. xi A 159. Leipsic. 1934. 

Barrett (W. S.) Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse, 1934. From 
Congreve's ' Mourning Bride.' 

9| :x 6f in. pp. 13. Oxford. 


158. 


Oxford. 1932. 


Language. 


Marouzeau (J.) Lexique de la terminologie linguistique. 

9 5 ^> in. pp. 203. Paris. 

Atkinson (B. F. C.) The Greek language. 2iid ed. 

9 5 i in. pp. viii 4 - 334. 

Chantraine (P.) La formation des noms en grec ancien. 

^ , 10 y6d in. pp. xxvii + 473. Paris 

Denmston (J. D.) The Greek particles. 

M IS T^ N ^ ® PP- Ixxxii + 600. Oxford. 

Nock (A. D.) The vocabulary of the New Testament. 
Bibl. Lit., Hi, 1933.] 


1934- 

1933- 

1933- 

1933- 

1934- 

[Journ. 


9 '■ 61 - ii 


pp. 9. Boston, Mass. [1933.] 
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Moore (R. W.) Comparative Greek and Latin syntax. 

8 ^ 5-4- iri. pp. xiii 224, 1934. 

Haffter (H.) Untersuchungen zur altlateinischen Dichlcisprache. 
[Problemata x.] 

qJxGiin. pp. 153. Berlin. 1934, 
Juret (A, C.) Systeme de la syntaxe latine. 

10 6^ in. pp. 466. Paris. 1933* 

Lofstedt (E.) Syntactica. 2 vols. 

9I y 6| in. pp. xviii — 398 fav. per vol. . Lund. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Schuhl (P. M.) Essai sur la formation de la pensee grecque. 

9 X pp. viii — 466. Paris. 1934. 

Delatte (A.) Les conceptions de renthousiasme chez Ics phil- 
osophes presocratiques. 

9! in. pp. 79. Paris. 1934. 

Rieth (0.) Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik. [Pioblemata. 9.] 
9^ >' 64 in. pp. ^ 209. Berlin. 1933. 

Knight (A. H, J.) Some aspects of tlie lile and work ol Xictzsche, 
and particularly of his connection with Greek literature 
and thought. 

84 < 54 in. pp.vii— 194. Cam])iidge. 1933. 


PREHELLENIC AND FOREIGN 

British Museum. Flints : an illustrated manual of the Stone Age 
for beginners. Bv R. A. Smith, tiV • 4 in. pp. 54. 

1926. 


Myres (J. L.) The Cretan Labyrinth: a retrospect of Aegean 
research, [J.A.L, Ixiii.] 

1 1 84 in. pp. 44. 1933-^ 

Aberg (N.) Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche chronologic. 

ii. Hallstattzeit. iii. Kupfer- und fruhbronzezeit. iv. 
Giiechenland. 3 vols. 

I2f > 9I in.^ pp. 184 -av. per vol.). Stockholm. 


i9:T-33-_ . 

India. Archaeological Survey of. 43 - P^-rt iii. The Bakshali 
Manuscript. By G. R. Kaye. 

13 X 91 PP- Dt:lhi. 1933- 


Childe (V. G.) New Light on the most ancient East. 

8 f X 54 in. pp. xviii -r 3 - 7 - I 934 - 

Unger (E.) Sargon II von Assyrien, der Sohn Tiglatpilcsers III. 
[Istanbul Asariatika Muzeleri Nesiiyati ix.] 

9j .. 61 in. pp. 31. Constantinople. 1933.^ 
Field (H.) Ancient wheat and barley from Kish, Mesopotamia. 
[American Anthropologist, 34, No. 2.] 

10 - bj in. pp. 7- 

Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, vol. xxii.^ Ancient oriental 
seals in the collection of Edward T. Newell. By H. H. 
von der Osten. 

12 X 9i in. pp. xiv -f 204. Chicago. 1934. 
Marr (N.) and Smirnov (J.) Les Vichaps. 

io 4 X 72 -in. pp. 107. Leningrad. 1931. 


Egypt Exploration Society. Memoir 40. The city ot Akhenaten, 
ii. By H. Frankfort and J. D. S. Pendlebury. 

12 -s 9I in, pp. X -r 122. 58 plates. 1933. 
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Cairo. Service des antiquites de Tfigypte. Le iscrizioni del 
cimitero di Sakinya i Nubia). By \\ M. de Villard. 

II X pin. pp. viii 4 - 28. Cairo. 1933* 

Le temple reposoir de Ramses III a Karnak. By H. 

Chevrier. Text and Plates. 

13^ '- 1 1 in. pp. 21. lyfx i6| in. (plates). Cairo. 

. 1933 - 

Boak (A. E. R.) and Peterson (E. E.) Karanis: topographical and 
architectural report of excavations during the seasons 
1924-28. 

II '.8 in. pp. viii + 69; 42 plates, 19 plans, i map, 

Baltimore. 1933* 

Cohen (D.) Tentoonstelling van antieke voorwerpen uit Egypte 
en ^''oor-Azie. 

II >. 8 in. pp. 3. Amsterdam. 1931. 
Hail (H, R.) The Egyptian transliteration of Hittite names 
[J.E.A. viii. 1922]. 

1 1 ' 8\ in. pp. 4. 1922. 

Wilson (L. M.) Ancient textiles from Egypt in the University of 
Michigan Collection. 

lof '< 7| in. pp. X — 77. Ann Arbor. 1933. 


Rellini (U.) Stazioni africane di transizicne tra il paleolitico e il 
neolilitico [Riv. di Antrop. 24]. 

9] X 6V in. pp. 3, Rome. 1921. 

Fuerst {C. M .) Zur Kenntnis der Anthropologic der prahistor- 
ischen Bevolkerung der Insel Cypern. 

lOo- N 7^ iti. pp. 106. Lund. t933* 

Degrassi (A.) Abitati preistorici e romani neir agro di Capodistria 
e il sito dell' antica Egida. 

9I A 6^ in. pp. 44. Parenzo. 1933. 
Conway (R. S.), Whatmough (J.), and Johnson (S. E.). The Prae- 
Itaiic dialects of Italy. 3 vols. 

10 >: in. pp. xviii — 4^8 ^av. per voL). 1933. 

Akerstrom (A.) Studien liber die etruskischen Graber. 

12 X 9 in. pp. 210. Lund. 1934. 

Bulanda (E.) Etrurja i Etruskowie. 

6] in. pp. xxvi T 467. L\v6\v. 1934. 


HISTORY 


GeneraL 


Toynbee (A. J.) 

9 X 


Salmon (L. M.) 


A study of history. 3 vols. 

3I PP* x- 493 (‘IV. per voL). Oxford. 

1934* 

Historical material. 

9i ■; 6 in. pp. 252. New York. 1933. 


Greek History. 

Lombardo (G.) Cimone. 

9^ ■: in. pp. 174. Rome. 1934. 

Keramopoullos (A. D.) Oi pdppapoi MaKe66v£S tou Ar)noa6£VOus. 

10x7-1- in. PP- 5 - 

Tarn (W. W.) Alexander the Great and the unity of mankind. 
[Proc. Brit. Acad, xix.] 

10x6 in. pp. 46. 1933. 

Wright (F. A.) Alexander the Great. 

9l >' 5^ in. pp. xii + 266. 1934. 



II 


Strasburger (H.) Ptolemaios und Alexander. 

9I '< 6Hn. pp. 61. Leipsic. 1934. 
Morgenland. 25. Die buddhistische Kultur und das Erbe Alex- 
anders des Grossen. By R. Pick. 1933. 
Walbank (F. W.) Aratos of Sicyon. 

7-i 5 in. pp. viii + 222. Cambridge. 1933. 

Roman History. 

Greene (W. C.) The achicvemcni of Rome. 

8| in. pp. xvii 560. Cambridge, Mass. 

J 933 - 

Baker (G.P.) Twelve centuries of Rome f753 b.c.-a.d. 476'^. 

9 > 5 ^ PP- ~ 557 - ^ 934 - 

Altheim (F.) Epochen der romischen Geschichte von den An- 
fangen bis zum Beginn der Weltherrschaft. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 248. Frankfurt-am-Main. i 934 - 
Euing (L.) Die Sage von Tanac^uil. [Frank!. .Stud. z. Relig. u. 
Kult. d. Antike, ii.J 

9J > 64 in. pp. 53. Frankfurt-am-Main. 1933 - 
Pais (E.) Storia di Roma durante le grandi conquiste rnediter- 
raiiee. 

10^ y 7Un. pp.xii~ 563. Turin. 

Storia interna di Roma c govcrno dTtalia e delle provincie 

dalle guerre puniche alia rivoluzione graccana. 

ioj.:7lin. pp.viii+481. Turin. 193^. 
Zancan (L.) Le fonti letterarie della storia graccana. [Studi 
Goriziani, x.] 

94 >: 6 f in. pp. 10. Gorizia. 1934- 
Pavano (G.) La rivolta di Catilina. 

ql 6f in. pp. 148. Messina. i 934 - 
Kroll (W.) Die Kultur^ der ciceronischen Zeil. ii. Religion- 
Gesellschaft— Bildung-Kunst . 

9 6 in. pp. 193. Leipsic. 1933, 

Lanzani (C.) Silla e Pompeo : la spedizione di Sicilia ed Africa. 
[Historia. vii.] 

10} >: 7f in. pp. 20. Milan. 1933. 
Levi (M. A.) La ‘ affectatio regni ' di Cesare. [Ann. dell 1 st. 
Sup. di Magistero del Piemonte, vii.] 

94 6J in. pp. 10. Turin. 1934. 
Reinhold (M.) Marcus Agrippa. A biography. 

9 X 6 in. pp. X + ^ 03 ' Geneva, X.\ . 1933 * 

Carcopino (J.) Points de vue sur rimperialisme romain. 

8 :< 5^ in. pp. 273. Palis. 1934. 
Sanna (G.) Per una bibliografia dell eta roinana iinperiale. 
[X’uova Italia.] 

io 4 <8 in. pp. 5. Florence. ^ 1933 - 
Momigliano (A.) Claudius: the Emperor and his achievement. 
Translated by \V. D. Hogarth. 

7J X 5 in. pp. xiii -p 125. Oxlord. IQ 34 ' 
Levi (M. A.) La campagna di Costantino nell Italia settentrionale, 
[Boll. Storico-Bibliograf. Subalpino, xxxvi.] 

94 < 6 | in. pp. 10. Turin. 1934. 
Hare (W. L.) The attitude o'f early Christians to Roman govern- 
ment. * 92 ^ ^ PP* ^ 5 * 

Byzantine and later. 

lorga (N.) Histoire de la vie byzantine. Empire et civilisation. 

3voIs. 9^5jin. pp.^io 'av. pervol.). Bucarest. 1934. 
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Caspar (E.) Geschichte des Papsttums. ii. Das Papsttum uuter 
byzantinischer Herrschaft, 

9i in. pp. xiv + 826. Tubingen. 1933. 
Delehaye (H.) ‘ In Britannia ' dans le Martyrologe Hicronymien. 

[Proc. Brit. Acad, xvii.] 

10 X 61 in. pp. 21. 1931. 

Martindale (C. C.) The Church and the world in the middle ages. 

gi X 6 in. pp._ 14. 1933. 

Barraclough (G.) Public notaries and the Papal Curia. 

10^ 7f in. pp. X A 283. 1934. 


MODERN GREEK 

Histojical. 

Academy of Athens. MvrjiJiETccTfjsTAAriviK'nsMo-Topias. i. Parti,Bpax£a 
XpoviKcc, by S. Lampros : Part ii, 'ATro9do'6is Mei^ovos 
Z u^pouAiou BsvETias, 1253— 1669. 

II 8| in. pp. xxxii — 402. Athens. 1932-33. 

Kairophylas (K.) ‘laaopia twv "ASrivoov UTTO Tous Bu^avTivous Kai 
OpceyKous (330—1458 ). 

9I X 6] in. pp. 263. Athens. 1933. 

— To yoAAiKov Soukoctov tcov 'AOrivcov. 

ql 61 in. pp. 61. Athens. 1933. 

MeTOC Tf]V dAcOCTlV Tfjs KcOVCJTOCVTlVOUTTOAeCOg. 

9^ X 6Hn. pp. 62. Athens. 1933. 

— — - 'O AAfj TTao-as. 8J X 5I in. pp. 120. Athens. 

Minotto (M.) La Rebellion des Popolari. 

8f . ; in. pp. 50. Athens. 1033. 

Argenti (P. P.) Ed. Chius liberata, or the occupation of Chios by 
the Greeks in 1912 as described in contemporarv docu- 
ments and Chios during the Great War. 

9 X ji- in. pp. Ixviii A 59- I933- 

Argenti (P. P.) Ed. The expedition of Colonel Fabvier to Chios 
described in contemporary diplomatic reports. 

9 X 5^ in. pp. Ixii 4 - 383. 1033. 

Mackenzie (C.) First Athenian Mem"ories. 

7f X 5 in. pp. X4- 402. 1931. 


Literature. 

Patriarcheus (P, N.) *0 OriCTOupcs Tfjs lieaaicoviKfjs 'EAAriviKfjs yAcocraris, 

d- 6 h X 4f in. pp. 64. Athens. 1933. 

Alithersis (G.) AyyAtKf] Av0oAoyia, ii. 

7 X 5 in. pp. 1 18. Alexandria. 1926. 

A. 0. AiTTEpTris. 

7J X 5 in. pp. 23. Alexandria. 1934* 

KpivocKia Tou FiaAou. 

7 >: 5 in. pp. 66. Cyprus. 1924. 

*0 fuiJlVOS ’'AvOpCOTTOS- 

7 X 5 in. pp. 154, Cyprus. 1924. 

— ‘A-rrArj rTpoCT9opd, 

7 l y 51 ill- PP- 99- Cyprus. 1929. 

*AA(popr)Tdpiov. 

8vo. pp. 16, Smyrna, [x.d.] 

- — — Kai ’Avayvooa^aTdpiov. Ed. B. Skordeles. 

8vo, pp. 44. Athens, [x.d.] 

Brook (R.) Td d-rravTa (iroiriTiKd spya). Translated into modern 
Creek by G. Alithersis. 

X in. pp. 176. Alexandria. 1925. 
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Byzantinisch-neugriechischen Jahrbiicher, Beihcfic 

9. KpriTiKov GsQTpov . 'Epco<piAr], TpaycoSia fEcopyou XopTaT^r] 
[1600). By S. Xanthoiididcs. 

9f 6\ in. pp. xlviii — 1G6. Alliens. 1928. 

Malanos (T.) "0 TroiriTT^s K. n. Ka(3d9ris. 

yi X 5I ill. pp. i8a. Athens. 1933. 
NeophytUS. 'AKoAouOiat ToO oaiou rraTpos fiiJicav Neo9UTOu toO gyKAeiaTou. 

II yj in. pp. 28. Larnaca. 1912. 
TTapaiJiuCia. Td SsKaTecro-Epa irapaiJiuOia tou Aaou. 

8vo. pp. 15. Athens, [x.d.] 

NsosAAriviKd irapaiJiuOia* luAAoyh 31 SriiiOTiKwv TrapapiuOioov. E(L 

J. Nicolaides. 8vo. pp. 64. Athens. 1901. 

Td vea 44 Trapa[iu6ia tou Aaou. Ed. A. St. George. 

8 VO. pp. 96. Smyrna. 1895. 

Td 52 Txapa^uOia. Ed, AI. Saliberos. 

8vo. pp. 144. Athens, [n.d.] 

— dvocyvcoaTiKov pi(3Aiov. 

8i X 6 in. pp. 136. Smyrna. 1909. 
HoiriviKcs 5 iaycovia[i 6 s (TaiaTTiaiJiaj . 

9 ^ 6 in. pp. 10. Leucosia. 193 1- 
Sophocles (A.) *0 Au-irripos GdvaTos tou TrepiKAf] Io9COKAf]. 

8| ... 5Hn. pp. 5. 1929. 

2!upiavd KaAripepa (6id90poi upivoi j . 

8 VO. pp. 16. Athens, [x.d.] 

XaAiira, h^oi ApapuKov ^luOoAoyiKov. Ed. A. St. George. 2 parts. 

8vo. pp. 252, 292. Athens. 1896. 

MAPS 

Italy. I : 500,000. Touring Club Italiano. In sheets. From i, 
1933. 25 12^ in. In Progress. 

Italian Alps, Bannio (S. of Domodossolay i : 50,000. 

ca. 16 16 in. 1894. 

C-aluso. I : 25,000 ^includes Lago di Candia-. 

ca. 16 X 16 in. 1896. 

Cdgliano. i : 25,000 ( includes Villarcggia and Livorno- 

Piemonte). ca. i7 >, 16 in. 1882. 

— - — Monte Rosa, i : 50,000. ca. 16 > 16 in. 1897. 

Italian Lakes. i : 100,000. 

Sheet 17. Chiavenna t includes Bcllinzona, L. di Como, X. and 
L. di Lugano, IS.). 

Sheet 30. Varallo (^includes Orta). 

Sheet 31. Varese (includes L. Maggiore, S. . 

Sheet 32. Como (includes Lecco and L. di Lugano, S.' . 

4 sheets, ca. 16 • 16. 1918. 

Como. I : 25,000. 

Sheet 17. Cravedona (includes Dongo and Corenno Plinio . 
Sheet 17 bis, Menaggio (includes Rezzonico, Bellano and 
\"arennah 

Sheet 32. Bellagio (includes Tremezzo, Lieina, Olcio and 
Vassena). 3 sheets, ca. 16 16 in. 1887-88. 

Ravenna district, i : 25,000. 

4 sheets. 17 16 in. 1892. 

Rome. 7 in, to i mile. From Murray's Handbook. 

28 '< 22^ in. 1894. 

and Alban hills, i : 75,000. 24 21 in. 1895. 

Alban Hills, i : 75,000. j < 10 in. 

S. Casciano. i : 75,000 (includes Castclfiorentino and Poggibonsi 

23 ■: 21 in. 1893. 





Cori. I : 100,000 uncludes Anzio\ t8 X 16 in. 1897. 

Girgenti, neighbourhood of. i : 50,000. i8.\ 16 in. 1885. 

Palermo, neighbourhood of. i : 50,000. 18^ X 16 in. 1885. 

Taormina, neighbourhood of. i : 50,000. 

i8i .< 16 in. 1885. 

Brittany. Vannes district (Morbihan i. 32! X 2oHn. 1853. 
Surrey, ca. i : 20,000. Rocqiie's map of Surrey: facsimile by 
the Surrey Arch. Soc. 9 sheets (+ i sheet of text . 

24 20 in. 1931. 

Spranger (J. A.) Portfolio of plans giving the position of photo- 
graphs and slides presented by J. A. Spranger. 

22 s 17 in. Various dates. 


Geography of the Ancient World, being a select list of wall maps 
useful for classical teaching in Schools. (Hellenic and 
Roman Societies’ Advisory leaflet, Xo. 2.) 

7f '< 5 in. pp. 12. Oxford. 1925. 

TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION LOCAL HISTORY, ETC. 

The East. 

Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. \"ol. iv. Monuments and 
documents from Eastern Asia and Western Galatia. 
Edd. \V. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, and W. K. C. 
Guthrie. 

,< 8 i in. pp. XX 144, 71 plates. Manchester. 

V)33- 

Id. Another cop^x 

Poidebard (A.) La trace de Rome dans le desert de Syrie. Le 
Limes de Trajan a la conquete arabe. Recherches 
aeriennes ( 1925-1932;. Text and plates. 

II pin. pp. xxiv -X 2 1 3. Paris. 1934. 

Rawlinson (G.) The sixth great Oriental Alonarchy (Parthia;. 

8f X5iin. pp. xvi ~ 458. 1873. 

Miletus. \(j\. ii, 2. Die milesische Landschaft. By Th. \Viegand. 

13! < loj in. pp. 49. Berlin. 1929. 

Ras Shamra. Friedrich i J.) Ras Schamra. 

9 of PP- 3 ^-^ Leipsic. 1933, 

Tell Umar. Waterman fL.') Second preliminary report upon 
the excavations at Tell Umar, Iraq. 

io| 7I in. pp. xii T 78. Ann Arbor. 1933. 

Troy. \ ELLAY (C.i Troie et Hissarlik : parvula inter magnas. 
[Rev. Et. Homericj^ues, ii.J 

10 6Hn. pp. 31. [Paris.] 1932. 

Ur. W^ooLLEY (C. L.( Ur Excavations, Vol. ii. The Royal 
Cemetery. Text and plates. 

13 9 i iii- PP- XX — 604 274 plates. 1934. 

(Constantinople. 

Mamboury (E.) and Wiegand (Th.) Die Kaiserpalaste von Kon- 
stantinopel zwischen Hippodrom und Marmara-Meer. 

12} X 9 in. pp. viii +71. Berlin and Leipsic. 

^ 934 - 

Whittemore (T.) The mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul. Pre- 
liminary report on the first year’s work, 1931- 1932. 
The mosaics of the narthex. 

Ilf 8f in. pp. 24. Paris. 1933. 

Caclamanos (D.) Legends of St. Sophia. [Notes and Queries, 
1933-] 8| x 6 fin. p. I. 1933. 
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y, Africa. 

Leptis Magna, Guidi (G.) Pianta topografica cicgli :^cavi di 
Leptis Magna. 

9 >' 4 i in- PP- 6- Tripoli. 1933. 
Cyprus. 

Cyprus Monuments. Historical and architectural ])uildings. By G. 

Jeffery. Xo. 5. Kolossi and Kyrenia C-astles — The 
fortress of Famagusta. 

pp. 4 ^- Nicosia. 1933. 

Keryneia. Peristiaxes ( J. G.; Guide to Keryneia. 

80- ‘.52 in. pp. 20. Paphos. 1931. 
Paphos. Peristiaxes ' J. C. i Guide to Paphos. 

So- 5^ in. pp. 6. Paphos. 1931. 
Salamis. Jeffery (G. 1 The ruins of Saiamis : a guide to the 
locality. :< 5^ in. pp. 23. Nicosia. 1926. 


Islands. 

Cos. Modoxa (A. N.) L'isola di Coo nelf antichita classica. 

12 pin. pp. 239. Rhodes. 1933. 
Delos. Exploration archeologicpie de Delos, xiii. Les portraits 
hellenistiques et rornains. By C. Michalowski. 

14 ‘ II in. pp. 66 — 44 plates. Paris. 1932. 
xiv. Les mosaiques de la Maison des ^fasques. By J. 
Chamonard. 

13! X loi in. pp. 47 - - 9 plates. Paris. 1933. 
XV. Les vases prehelleniques et geometriques. By Ch. 
Dugas and C. Rhomaios. 

13^- X II in. pp. 1 14. Paris. 1934. 

G reck Mai nland. 

Meteora. Becquet Mh.) Les Monasteres des Meteores en 
Thessalie. 8 x in. pp. ii. 

Olynthus. Excavations at Olynihus. Part vii. The terra-cottas 
of Olynthus found in 1931. By D. M. Robinson. 

II < 8 in. pp. xii — iii. Baltimore. 1933. 

Gude (M.) a history of Olynthus with a pro>opographia 

and testimonia. 

X 6 in. pp. xii -p iio. Baltimore. 1933. 
Pagasae. Staehlix (F.), Meyer 'E.).and Heidxer (A. Pagasai 
und Demetrias. 

8 in. pp. xi -p 273. Berlin. 1934. 


Athens. \Ni.mix (N.) Die Zeus-Stoa in der Agora von A then. 


9l ■- in. pp. 7. 

Lund. 

034 - 

Wrede (W.) Auika. 



10 7’ in. pp. 32. 

Athens. 

1934 - 

— Attische Matter n. 



12 X 9 ^ in. pp. 67 ; 60 plates. 

Athens. 

.1933 


Marathon. Sotiriauis (G.) Marathoniaca, i. [Praktika de 
FAcad. d'Ath., ix.] 

10 >: 74 in. pp. 6. Athens. 1934. 

The campaign of ^Iarathon according to a recent 

critic. [Praktika de FAcad. d’Aih. viii.] 

10 \ 7] in. pp. 5. Athens. 1933. 

_ ’AvacjKa9ai MapaScovos. [HpaKTiKcc, 1932.J 

9I, 6J in. pp. 16, Athens. 1933* 
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Marathon. Sotiriadis (G.! 'E7nypa9f] sk Mapa 9 oovos. [Praktika de 
TAcad d'Ath. vii.] 

lo 7^ in. pp. 10. Athens. 1932. 


Mycenae. Wage (A. J. B.'i Chamber Tombs at Mycenae. 
[Archaeolog'ia, Ixxxii.] 

1 X 9^- in. pp. xii 242 ; 58 plates, 50 hgs. 

Oxford. 1933. 

Tiryns. Karo (G.) Fiihrer durch Tiryns. 2te Auflage. 

10,-, 7l-in. pp. 52. Athens. 1934. 


Patsch (C.) Beitrage zur \"olkerkunde von Sudosteiiropa, 
vi. Die einstigc Siedlungsdichte des illyrischen Karstes. 

9^- \ 6 in. pp. 56. \henna. 1933* 
Aquileia. Brusix (G.") Gli Scavi di Aquileia. 

loj X 7^ in. pp. xii + 253. Udine. 1934. 
Salona. Recherches a Salone, ii. [Fondation Rask-Orsted.] 

i5i '■ 12 in. pp. 154. Copenhagen. 1933. 


Manzewitsch (A.) Ein Grabfund aus Chersonnes. 

13I X 10 in. pp. 14, Leningrad. 1932, 

Rome. 

Hare (A. J. C.) Days near Rome. 2 vols. 

7 i X 5 in. pp. 348 Av. per voL). 1875. 
Levi (M. A.) Roma negli studi storici italiani. 

9I in. pp. 48. Turin. 1934. 
Simonetti (E.) I nomi deile vie di Roma. 

7} X 5 in. pp. III. Rome. 1898. 
Shipley (F. W.) Agrippa's building activities in Rome. 

9 ^ pp. 97. St. Louis. 1933- 

Lugli (G.) I mercati Traianei. [Dedalo, iii.] 

11} y 8Hn. pp- 25. Milan. 1930. 
Duchesne (L.) Le Forum chretien. 

7 pp. 75. Rome. 1899. 

Becquet (Th). Sancta Maria Antiqua. [Irenikon, iv. 8.] 

8 / 5-Hn. pp. 40. Prieured'Amay s, Meuse. 1928. 
Junyent (E.) II titolo di San Clemente in Roma. 

loi / '/I in. pp. 230. Rome. 1932. 

Borgatti (M.)_ II Mausoleo d’Adriano ed il Castel Sant ’Angelo: 
guida storica, 

PP- 67. Rome. 1902. 

Italy other than Rome. 

Guida dTtalia del Touring Club Italiano. Attraverso ITtalia V. 
Toscana, i. 

iii >'8Jin. pp. 256. Milan. 1934. 

Guida pratica ai luoghi di soggiorno c di cura dTtalia. Parte IL 
Le stazioni alpine, vol. i. Le stazioni del Piemonte e 
della Lombardia. 

„ , 92 ' PP* 243. Milan. 1934. 

Herculaneum. Maiuri (A.) Herculanum. 

^ ^ L 32 X 9i in, pp. 108. Paris. 1932. 

Minturnae. Johxsox (J.) Excavations at IMinturnae. Vol. ii. 

Inscriptions. Part i . Republican Magistri, with’ an 
appendix of classical leferences to the site. 

^^2 9I PP- xi + 138. Rome. 1933. 
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Pompeii. Maiuri fA.) La casa del Menandro e il suo tesoro di 
argenteria. Text and plates. 

Ilf' gin. pp. xi + 508. Rome. 1932. 
Tivoli. Lanciaxi (R.) La Villa Adriana. 

yi X 5 in. pp. 39. Rome. 1906. 

Pegna (M. L.) Lna colonia romana della Liguria occidentale. 

8| .< 6] in. pp. 214. Florence. 1933. 

[de Guignard (F, E.)] Make, par un voyageur francois. 

6^ ■ 4^ in. pp. 60. 1791. 

Schulten (A.) Geschichte von Xumantia. 

9 i X 6} in. pp. vi -f 170. Munich. 1933. 


GauL 

Drioux (G.) Les Lingons. Textes et inscriptions antiques. 

8 V 5I in. pp. iii + 200. Paris. 1934. 

— Cukes indigenes des Lingons. 

10 >. in. pp. xiii A 227. Paris and Langres. 

1934* 

Fournier (P.-Fr.) Les ouvrages de pierre seche des cultivateurs 
d'Auvergne et la pretendue decouverte d'unc ville aux 
cotes de Clermont. [Gergovia.] 

9 l <6J-in. pp. 79. Clermont. 1933. 

■ Complement a I'etude de PafFaire des cotes de Clermont. 

9f X 61 in. p. 79. Clermont. 1933. 


Germania. 

Mueller (R.) Die Angaben der romischen Itinerarc ubcr die 
Heerstrasse Koln-Eifel-Reims. 

8f X 6 in. pp. 9. Munstereifel. 1933. 

Hassleben. Schulz (\V.^ and Zahx iR.'i Das Furstengrab von 
Hassleben. [Rom. -German. Forsch., 7.] 

12^ X 9-2 ill- PP - 97 • 40 plates. Berlin. 1933. 

Saalburg. Cohausex (A. voxi and Jacobi (L.) Das Romer- 
castell Saalburg. 

7 X 4J in. pp. 61. Homburg. 1886. 

Utrecht. Provinciaal Utrcchtsch Genooischap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen. Opgravingen op het Domplein te 
L'trecht. \Vetenschappclijke Wrslagen i-ii. 

14 '< loj in. pp. 74. 25 plates. Haarlem. 1934. 


Britannia. 

[Taylor (M. V.)] Roman Britain in 1932. [J.R.S. xxiii.] 

It X 7I in. pp. 26. 1933. 

Whittick (G. C.) Roman Mining in Britain. [Trans. Newcomen 
Soc, xii,] ^ gl v7iin. pp. 28. 1931732. 

Oswald (F.) Un indice presumable de la presence de la huitieme 
legion en Angleterre. 

II X 8|' in. pp. 3. Guimaraes. 1933. 
Leeds (E. T.) Celtic ornament in the British Isles down to a.d. 
700. 

8J X in. pp. xix -f lyo. Oxford, 1933. 


Gadder. Clarke (J.) The Roman fort at Cadder kiear Glas- 
gow) . 

84 X 7 in. pp. xii + 93. Glasgow, 1933. 


c 
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Ched worth. Bi ckmax (Prof.) and Hall (R. \V. ) Notes on the 
Roman villa at Chcdworth, Gloucestershire. 

7:^^ \ 5 in. pp. 32. Cirencester, 1924. 
Easton Grey. Passmore ' A. D.) Roman remains from Easton 
Grev. [Wilts, Arch, and Nat. Hist. Mag. xlvi.] 

8|-X5fin. pp. 5. 1930. 

Heronbridge. Peich (]. A.' Excavations at Heronbridge [1930 
and 1931') [Chester Ard. Soc. Journ. xxx.] 

8^- ' 5} in. pp. 49. Chester. 1933. 
Littlehampton. Natural Science and Archaeology Society, Reports 
of proceedings, 1931-1932. 

bj 12 PP- 3 -- Arundel. 1933. 

Sant on. Clarke iR. R.', A Roman site at San ton. [Noifolk 
Arch. Soc. XXV.] 81 r • yi in. pp. 5. 

Roman Wall. Bruce fj. C.) The Handbook to the Roman 
Walk Ninth edition, edited by R. G. CAllingvvood. 

7 i 5 in. pp. x~22i. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1933. 
Macdonald (G.) The Roman Wall in Scotland. Second edition. 

10 : ' 6 -\ in. pp. xvi -h 492. Oxford. 1934. 

ANTIQUITIES 

Gercke (A.) und Norden (E.) Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

HI I Griechische Geschichte. By C. F. Lchmann-Haupt. 

1914. 

Ill 2 Romische Geschichte. By J. \ ogt and E. Kornemann. 

1933- 

III 3 Der griechische und der hellenistische Siaat. By \h 
Ehrenbeig. ^93-- 

HI 3 Chronologie. By E. Bickermann. i 933 * 

9J 61 , in. Leipsic and Berlin. 

Mueller (1. von) Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. 

Hi if) Griechische Grammatik, Teil i. By E. Schwyzcr. 

9 f bi in. pp. xxvii + 414. Munich. 1934. 
\TI i (2) Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Teili, Band 2. 

Die griechische Literatur in der Zeit der attischen 
Hegemonie vor dem Eingreifen der Sophistik. 
By W. Schmid. 

9f > 6.7 in. pp. xii A 782. Munich. 1934. 
Lamer (H.) W orterbuch der Antikc. 

7 “ 4 t PP- 7 ^ 4 - Leipsic. 1933. 

Bethe (E.) Tausend Jahre altgriechischen Lebens. 

8.J 6 in. pp. 133. Munich. 1933. 

Robinson (C. E.) Everyday life in ancient Greece. 

7i>-4fin. pp. 159. Oxford. 1933. 

Id. .\nothcr copy. 

Gardner (E. A.) Poet and artist in Greece. 

7I :< 5 in. pp. 132. 1933. 

Jaeger (W.) Paideia : die kormung des griechischen Alenschen. i. 

9I 7 in. pp. vii -r 513. Berlin. 1934. 
Warmington (E. H.) Greek Geography, 

7I 5-I in. pp. xlviii + 269. 1934. 

Greek legal and political. 

Ranulf (S.) The jealousy of the gods and criminal law at Athens, 
^ o\. ii. lol, X 72 in. pp. 301, 1934. 



Headlam (J. W.) Election by lot at Athens. Second ed. revised 
by D. C. Maegregor. 

yi X 4f in. pp. xxvi 215. Cambridge. 1933. 

Kahrstedt (U.) Staatsgebict und Siaatsangchoiige in Athcn. 
[Gdtt. Forscli. iv.] 

9-0- X 61 in. pp* V 'p 370. Stuttgart. 1934. 

Forbes (C, A.) Ncoi : a contribution to the siudv of Cu'eek 
associations. [Philological Monographs, ii.] 

9I 6 j- in.^ PP- 75- Middletown, Conn. 1934. 

Bonner (R. J.) Aspects ot Athenian democracy. 

9 X Gin. pp. 199. Berkeley. Cal. 1933. 

Hasebroek (J.) Trade and politics in ancient Greece. 

64 5I PP- -1- 187. 1933. 

Roman legal and political. 

Czyhlarz (K. R. von) Lehrbuch der Instituiicnen dcs lomischen 
Rechtes. 19th ed. by M. San Xicolo. 

8^ X 6 in. pp. xii 504. \^ieima. 1933. 

Francisci (P. de) Storia del diritto romano. Appendice al i~ e ii° 
volume. 

9J 6f in. pp. 1 12. Rome. 1932. 

Ciccotti (E.) La formazionc della coscienza giuridica e le sue 
conciete gradual! espressioni nel mondo antico. 

10 7 in. pp. 215. Udine. 1934. 

Albertario (E.) Studi di diiitto lomaino. i. Persone e famiglia. 

9f X 7 in. pp. XV "h 521. Milan. 1933. 

Hammond (M.) The Augustan principate in theoiy and practice 
during the Julio-Claudian peiiod. 

84 5^ in. pp. 341. Cambridge, Mass. 1933.. 

Tracy (S.) Philo Judaeus and the Roman principate. 

8 jl in. pp. 55. AVilliamsport. Pa. 1933. 

Nock (A. D.) Seviri and Angus tales. [Ann. de flnst. de Phil, et 
d'Hist. orient, ii.] 

9}, :< in. pp. 12. Brus^icls. ic)34. 

Seidl (E.) Der Eid im romisch-agyptischen Provinzialrecht, Teil i. 

[Muiichener Bcitr. z. Papyrtisforsch. u. ant. Rcchts- 
geschichte, 17.] 

82 5I in. pp. x-ri47. Munich. 1933. 

Holmberg (E, J.) Zur Geschichte des Cursus publicus. 

gi X 6i in. _ pp. 158. Uppsala. 1933. 

Zancan (L.) Area sepolciale ' Pro indiviso,' e ' Pedatura partita 
inter amicos.^ [Studi Goriziani, x.] 

9^ X 6 f in. pp. II. Gorizia. 1934- 

Per la storia delP ordinamento centuriato. 

9] X 6j in. pp. 9. \ enice. 1934 

Caclamanos (D.) The Pandectae. [Notes and Queries, 1934.] 

82 X 6| in. pp. 4. 1934 


RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, ETC. 

Otto (W. F.) Dionysos: Mythos und Kultus. [Frankfui ter Stud, 
z. Relig. u. Kult. d. Antike, iv.] 

8-i X 6 in. pp. 196. Frankfurt-am-Main. 1933. 
Watmough (J. R.) Orphism. 

6| X 44- in. pp, 80. Cambridge. 1Q34. 
Otto (W.) De sacris Messeniorum. 

82 X 52 in. pp. 78. Halle. 1933. 
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Knight (W. F. J.) Maze symbolism and the Trojan game. [Anti- 
quity, Dec. 1932.] 9I X 71 in. pp. 14. 1932. 


Conway (R. S.) Ancient Italy and modern religion. 

8| X 5^^ in. pp. xiv -T- 150. Cambridge. 1933. 
Koch (C.) Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien. [Frankfurter Stud. 
2. Relig. u. Kult. d. Antike, iii.] 

10 V 6f in. pp. 120. Frankfurt-am-AIain. 1933. 
Tabeling (E.) Mater Larum : zum Wesen der Larenreligion. 
[Frankfurter Stud. z. Relig. u. Kuit. d. Antike, i.] 

10 X 6| in. pp. 104. Frankfurt-am-Main. 1932. 
Manni (E.) Romulus e Parens Patriae nelF ideologia politica e 
religiosa romana. [Mondo Classico, iii.] 

9^ X in. pp. 23. Turin. 1933. 

Altheim (F.) Romische Religionsgeschichte. iii. Die Kaiserzeit. 

6J X 4 in. pp. 141. Leipsic. 1933. 
Ward (M. M.) The Association of Augustus with Jupiter. [Studi 
e material! di storia delle religion!, ix.] 

9j X 6J in. pp. 22. Bologna. 1933. 
Gage (J.) Rechcrches sur les jeux seculaires. 

10 X in. pp. 119. Paris. 1934. 

Nock (A. D.) A vision of Mandulis Aion. [Harvard Theol. Rev., 
xxvii.] 

9 X in. pp. 52. Cambridge, Alass. 1934. 
Conversion. 

^4 5 j PP- + 309. Oxford. 1933. 

Rose (H. J.) Concerning parallels. 

9 j'i in. pp. 23. Oxford. 1934. 


ART 

Zervos (C.) L art en Grece des temps prehistoriques au debut du 
xviii‘‘ siecle. 

i2f X 10 in. pp. [xx] -y 368 illustrations. Paris. 

Evans (J.) Nature in Design. 

ID >: in. pp. xvi -y 117, 1933. 

New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. A guide to the collec- 
tions. i. Ancient and oriental art. 

52 in. pp. X -y 84. New York. 1934. 

Architecture. 

Jones (C. H.) Ancient architecture. 

^ , . 10] X 63 in. pp. xvi + 208. 1922. 

Buschor (E.) Die Tondachcr der Akropolis, ii. Stirnziegeh 
Text and Plates. 

142 X II in. pp. 80; 10 plates. Berlin and 
Braun- Vogels tein (J.) Die ionische Saule. Leipsic. 1933. 

lur-fi.? I ^ \ f V ' ■ X . PP" X’ Berlin and Leipsic. 1921. 
MuIiq (A.) Stockwerkbau der Griechen und Romer. 

m 1 PP*n^+i33. Berlin and Leipsic. 1932. 

Glueck (H ) Der Lrsprung des romischen und abendlandischen 
Wolbungsbaues. 

tt -lA /-r * ^ -r^ ^ 6f in. pp. 352. Vienna. 1922. 

Hamilton (J. A.) Byzantine architecture and decoration. 

9 j X 6 in. pp. viii+172. 1933. 
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Rivoira (G. T.) Lombardic Architecture. 2 vols. 2nd edition. 

I X 8f in. pp. xxii — 342 (av. per voL). Oxford. 

1933 * 

Soane Museum. A short account of the evolution of the design of 
the Tivoli corner of the Bank of England designed by 
Sir John Soane, R.A., in 1804-3. 

9 i 6| in. pp. 8. 1933. 


Sculpture. 


Poulsen (F.) Sculptures anticjues de musees de province espagnols. 

9^ X Gin. pp. 72: 76 plates. Copenhagen. 1933. 
Berlin Royal Museums. Beschreibung der pergamenischen Bild- 
werke. 


7 < 4^ in. pp. 30. Berlin. 1892. 

Fuehrer durch das Pergamon-Museum. 

7 >' 4^ in. pp. 58. Berlin. 1904. 
Berlin State Museums, Katalog der Sammiung antiker Skulp- 
turen. vol. v. Romische Bildnisse. By C. Bluemel. 

13 X 10^ in. pp. 57 + 80 plates. Berlin. 1933. 
Rome. Xuova descrizione del Museo Capitolino compilata per 
cura della Commissione archeologica communale. 

Go 42 PP- “ 37 ^- Rome. 1888. 

Guida del museo nazionale romano nelle Terme Diocleziane. 

64 4t in. pp. 98. Spoleto. 1896. 


Froeber (J.) Die Komposition der archaischen und fruhklassischen 
griechischen Metopenbilder. 

8|X5|in. pp. 90. Wurzburg. [i 934 -], 
Loewy (E.) Das Schildrelief der Parthenos. [Jahreshefte, xxviii.] 

12 X 9 in. pp. 7. Vienna. 1933. 
Waldhauer (0.) On the Statue of Protesilaos in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. [Metropolitan Museum Studies, iv.] 

12 X 8| in. pp. G, 7 figs. New York. 1933. 


Toynbee (J. M. C.) The Hadrianic School. 

II A 84 in. pp. xxxi + 254. Cambridge. 1934. 
Id. Another copy. 

Esp6randieu (E.) Recueil general des bas-reliefs, statues el busies 
de la Germanie romaine. [Complement du Recueil 
de la Gaule romaine.] 

lof- X 9 in. pp. viii ~r 485. Paris and Brussels. 

1931- 


Ferri (S.) Arte Romana sul Danubio. 

io 4 /: 7f in. pp. 423. Milan. 1933. 
Rink (E.) Die bildlichen Darstellungen des romischen Genius. 

8J X 5i in. pp. 61. Giessen. 1933. 
L’Orange (H. P.) Studien zur Geschichte des spatantiken Portrats. 

Ilf X 9i in. pp. 157. Oslo. 1933. 


Vases. 

Corpus Vasorum antiquorum. France, fasc. 12. Musee du Louvre, 

fasc. 8. By E. Pettier. r. • r t 

13 X 10 in. pp- 52. Pans. [i 933 -J 
Italia, fasc. vii. Bologna, Museo civico, fasc. ii. By L Launn- 
sich. 13 9 f i^^- PP- - 1 - Milan. [1931-] 

fasc. viii. Firenze, fasc. i. By D. Loyi. 

13 X pf in. pp. 85. Milan. [i 93 ‘^*J 

— fasc. ix. Rodi, iasc. i. By G. Jacopi. 

13 X 9^ in. pp. 23. Milan. [1933.J 



Corpus Vasorum antiquorum. U.S.A. fasc. 2. Providence : Museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, fasc. i. By 
S. B. Luce. 

13 y 10 in. pp. 39. Cambridge, Mass. [1933.] 

fasc. 3. Lhiiversity of Alichigaii, fasc. i. By \\ . \ an 

Ingcn. 

13 ' 10 in. pp. 84. Cambridge, Mass. 1933. 

fasc. 4. The Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Md., 

fasc. I. By D. M. Robinson. 

13 :< 10 in. pp. 57. Cambridge, Mass. 1934. 
Yougoslavic, fasc. i. Zagreb, Musee National, fasc. i. Bv 
V. Hoffiller. 

13x10 in. pp. 37. Paris. [1933.] 


Philippart (H.) Collections de ceramiqiie grecque en Italic, ii. 

9 ‘.bin. pp. 145. Paris. 1933. 
Albizzati (C.) \"asi antichi dipinti del \Yticano. From fasc. i. 

10 in. Rome. In Ptogress. 
Beazley (J. D.) Campana fragments in Florence. 

13 .^10 in. pp. 35. 1933. 

Schefold (K.) U ntersucliungcn zu den Kertschcr \"asen. 

14 ' 10 in. pp. viii — 162. Berlin and Leipsic. 1934. 
Debevoise (N. C.) Parthian pottciy from Seleucia on the Tigris. 

1 1 X 8 in. pp. xiv — 13-- Ann Arbor. 1934. 


March (B.) Standards of pottery description. 

9x6 in. pp. 55. Ann Arbor. 1934. 
Elferink (L. J.) Lekythos : archaeologische, sprachliche und 
religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. [Allard Pier- 
son Stichting, Archaeol.-hist. Bijdragen ii.] 

io| 7 in. pp. 96. Amsterdam. 1934. 
Seitman (C, T.) Attic Vase-painting. 

8i 5^' in. pp. xviii 97. Cambridge, Mass. 


Waldhauer (0.) Regina \Ysorum. 

lO^T 7I in. pp. 42. Leningrad. 


1933* 


1933- 


Hermet (F.) La Graufesenque (Condatomago) . i. \"ases sigilles. 
ii. Graffites. Text and plates. 

13 X 10 in. pp. xxix A 379 - Paris. 1934. 
Materialien zur romisch-germanischen Keramik, 6. Oxe (A.) 
Fruhgallische Reliefgcfasse vom Rhein. 

'' 9 ^ PP- viii 41. Frankfurt-am-Main. 

1934* 

Bettermann (K.) Die bemalte Keramik der frlihen romischen 
Kaiserzeit im rheinischen Gcrmanien. 

12 X 9} in. pp. 31. Ansbach. 1933. 
Gloucester. Public Museum. Catalogue of Potter's stamps on 
Terra Sigillata found in Gloucester. By C. Green. 

8^ X 5^ in. pp. 14. Gloucester. 1933. 


Other Arts, 


Diehl (C.) La peinture byzantine. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 109 4 - 96 plates. Paris. 

Sherrill (C, H.) Mosaics. 

8| X jl in. pp. xiii + 304. 


1933- 


1933* 
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Van Essen (C. C.) Historische Opmorkingen over de statuetten 
uit Tanagra. [Bulietiii v.d. \"erecniging voor Aniieke 
Beschaving viii.J 

II ■ 8 ill. pp. 3. [Amsterdam.] 19 ]J. 

Leningrad. Hermitage Museum. Sassanian metal work lin 
Russian) . 

5f . 4 in. pp. 8 - 4 “ 24 plates. Leningrad. 1933. 

Becquet (T.) Le Cliiist dc Tancremont. 

7 5 in. pp. 68. Wrviers. 193a. 

COINS 

Milne (J. G.) The first stages in the development of Greek coinage. 

: 6 in. pp. 19. Oxford. [1934.] 

Mattingly (H.) and Sydenham (E. A.) The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, voh v, part ii. By P. H. Webb. 

10 X 6\ in. pp. xxiv — 696. 1933. 

Brooke (G. C.) The Philippus in the ^Vest and the Belgic invasions 
of Britain. [Xum. Chron., xiii.] 

5i in. pp. 52. iq33. 

Mattingly (H.) and Robinson (E. S. G.) The date of the Roman 
denarius and other landmarks in early Roman coinage. 
[Proc. Brit. Acad, xviii.] 

10 <6] in. pp. 58. 1933. 

Strack (P. L.) Untersuchungen zur romischen Reichspragung des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts. ii. Die Reichspragung zur Zeit 
des Hadrian. 

12J X 8J in. pp. viii A ~ 49 * Stuttgart. 1933. 

Paulsen (R.) Die Nliinzpragungen der Boier. 

12^ X pHn. pp. viii -7- 188 53 plates. 

Leipsic and \henna. 1933. 

Milne (J. G.) Romano-British > 4 otes. [Xum. Ghron. xiii.] 

8 h ■' 5I, in. pp. 7. 1933. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Dain (A.) Inscriptions grecques du Musee du Louvre. Les textes 
inedits. 10 X 6\ in. pp. 243. Paris. 1933. 

Smith (A. H.) The building inscriptions of the Acropolis of 
Athens. [J.R.LB.A. xxxiv.] 

1 1 j 9 ill* PP- 9 * 1926. 

Papagiannopoulos-Palaios (A. A.) ATTiKai sTnypaepaf, 9-12. 
[rToAeticov, i.] 

9x6 in. pp. 14. Athene. IQ33. 

Wilhelm (A.) Zu neiicn Inschriften aus Pcrganion. [Sitz.-ber. 
preuss. Akad. Wiss. phil.-hist. Klasse, xx.] 

10^ 7 in. pp. 26. Berlin. 1933. 

Oliverio (G.) Cirenaica. Voh i, fasc. ii. I conti dci demiurgi. 

Voh ii, fasc. i. La stele dei nuovi comandamenti e dei 
cereali. ii.\,<8Hn. Bergamo, 1933. 

Corpus Inscriptionum latinarum. XIV. Suppl. fasc. 2. In>ciip- 
tiones Latii veteris latinae. Supple men ti Ostiensis fasc. 
alter. Indices topographici. Ed. L. Wickert. 

15! >: lijin. pp. 40. Berlin. 1933. 

Parvan (V.) Hi stria, vii. Inscriptii gasite in 1916, 1921, 1922. 
[Memoriile, Seria 3, ii.] 

9I 7 in. pp. 132. Bucarest. 1923. 



PAPYRI AND MSS. 


Mayser (E.) Gramma tik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolc- 
maerzeit. 

I pp. xiv -r =;g8. ipo6. 

Ill „ XX— 390. 1926. 


II 2 pp. xvi + 629. 


Preisendanz (K. 


Gronigen. 


1934 - 

II 3 „ vi^ 265. 1934. 

9J X 64 in. Berlin. 
Papyrusfunde und Papyrusforschung. 

9I X 6^- in. pp. xvi — 372. Leipsic. 1933, 
Lewis (N.) Landustrie du papyrus dans I'Egypte greco-romaine. 

q\ X 6 in. pp. xiii -4 186. Paris. 1934. 
Winter (J. G.) Life and Letters in the Papyri. 

94 in. pp. vii + 308. Michigan. 

Id. Another copy. 

Giessen. Rosexberger (G.) Griechische Privatbriefc. 
landanae, fasc, vi.] 

9 i PP' 4 ^' Leipsic. 

Roos (A. G.) Papyri Groninganae. 

loj X 7 in. pp. viii + 67. Amsterdam. 


1933- 

[Papyri 

^ 934 ' 


Hernias. 


Tebtunis. 


1933 ' 


A papyrus codex of the Shepherd of 


Bonner (C.) 

Hernias. 

II X Sin. pp. 137. Ann Arbon. 1934. 
Egypt Explor.^tion Society. Tebtunis Papyri. Vol. 
iii, part i. By A. S. Hunt and J. G. Smyly. 

loj X yMn. pp._xx+'3p. 1933. 

Boak (A. L. R.) Papyri from Tebtunis, Part i, (Michigan 

Papyri, vol. ii.). 

lof <8 in. pp. xvi + 259. Ann Arbor. 1933. 
Zenon. Edgar (C. G.) A new group of Zenon papyri. [Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, 18.] 

10 X 6J in. pp. 20. Manchester. 1934. 


Fontainebleau. Omont (H.) Catalogues des manuscrits grecs de 
Fontainebleau sous Francois i^‘^ et Henri II. 

14 X ii in. pp. xxxiv -r 464. Paris. 1889. 
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TWENTIETH LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 


TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 
Eastern. 

C5695 Persepolis, Apadana stairway ; chariot group. 

C 5696 ,, ,, Cihcians with rams. 

C5802 Aspendus, stage buildings restored fatter Niemann A 

C4980 Constantinople, the serpent column with inscription (drawing). 

Crete and Islands. 

C5808 Cnossos, ground plan of domestic quarters, 

C 5810 Delos, restored plan of tenienos of Apollo. 


C 5814 

7675 

C5753 

C 5824 
C ^ 8‘,2 1 
C 5822 
C5830 

C5831 


B4043 

B4456 

B4044 

B4045 

B 6020 

B 4402 

B 4003 

B 4007 

B 4008 

B 4013 

B 4026 

B 4027 

B 4031 


B 4054 
B 4409 
B 42 1 o 
84211 
B 4213 
B 4214 
B 4215 
B 42 1 2 
B 42 16 

B4413 

B 4414 

B 4415 


C5949 

C5950 

C5951 

C5954 

C5952 

C5953 


Greece. 

Delphi, Athenian Treasury, yiew towards the Phaidnades. 

Salonika, S. Demetri. N. aisle from naye (taken before the fire). 

Athens from W. (drawing by Cockerell). 

,, Asclepieion, restored plan of E. area. 

„ Parthenon: plan of older and later temples ^AJA. 1912, pi. 9). 

,, ,, section of south stylobate looking East [AJA, 1912, pi. 8). 

Eleusis, Telesterion. ground-plan. 

Epidanrus, plan of the Hieron. 

Rome. 


Argentina site, plan of the temples. 

„ Temple A. 

,, Temple B (circular temple) from S.W. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, ground plan {Arch. 43- col. 15 1). 

Monte Testaccio, from S.E. 

Pantheon : interior, after Piranesi. 

Trajan’s Forum and Market from S.W. 

Trajan’s Market, plan {Dedalo, x. p, 530). 

„ boundary wail and left part of hemicycle. 

,, western half of hemicycle {Dedalo, x, p. 533). 

„ stairway to the Hall [Dedalo, x, p. 540). 

,, present entrance to the Hall. 

„ interior of the Hall, after restoration [Dedalo, x, p. 541). 

Italy. 

Herculaneiim, exterior of Samnite house. 

Ostia, House of Diana, restoration by Gismondi. 

Pompeii, looking towards Vesuyius. 

,, triumphal arch on W. of temple of Apollo. 

,, Stabian Baths; N.E. corner of palaestra. 

,, Street of Abundance (Reg. iii, Ins. ii). 

)> looking E. 

,, House of Diomede, second peristyle. 

,, House of Lucretius Fronto, exterior, showing poster. 

Scilla, after E. Lear. 

Spoleto, source of the Clitumnus. 

Venosa, after E. Lear. 

Sicily. 

A^igentum, plan, 

Messina, street yiew (taken before the earthquake). 

Palermo, the cathedral, S. side. 

Soltintum, yiew along the Coast. 

S3rracuse, wall of Dionysius. 

,, church of S. Gioyanni, S. door. 
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Roman Britain. 

B^mhB Caerhun Kaiio\ luin’i , plan of Roman camp 'cf. JFtS. xviii, p. 

B6019 .. Rec(*n^tlU( ted drawing of Roman camp. 

B4417 Chedworth, R(.)inan villa, plan. 

B9655 Chesterholm, Roman milestone. 

B4468 Lydney ; Roman temple and precinct, plan. 

B446J .. temple and precinct reconstructed \L}dney Report, lig. 7). 

B9G36 Pevensey, wall and bastion 

'• crack between sections of all. 

BqG^S Ridiborough, North wall and foundations ol earlier building. 

B9G54 Roman Wall, Castle Nick. Milecasile. 

B9G39 Wroxeter, wall of the Basilica. 

PREHELLENIG 

C3781 ^ Harvester ’ vase from Hagia Triadha; detail. 

C37S2 

C3G91 Mycenaean amphora from Enkomi, Cyprus. 

C4G33 Miniature fiesco from Cnossos . restored view of Grand Stand (Evans, Pdlace_ iii, fig. 28). 

C3841 Esryptian wooden portrait statue. ‘ Village sheikh.’ Gizeh. 

C3845 Babylonian relief: lion being released from cage. 

C3846 ,, ,, horse-taming scenes. 

SCULPTURE 

C5690 Archaic metope from site of Temple of Hera, near Paestum (1934). 

C3785 Head of one of the ‘ Cleobis and Biton ’ pair, Delphi. 

C5853 Early ‘ Apollo,’ as excavated, in Thasos. 

C3786 Mo^chophorus : head. 

C3788 Siphnian Treasurv : detail of frieze, 

C5789 ,, ,, of pediment. 

C5787 Head of Sphinx, Acropolis Mus. 

C5790 Attic athletic ba: 5 e; detail : javelin thrower. 

C3791 ,. ,, ., ball plaveis. 

C3857 Bearded helmeted head ''Furtwangler, Ae^ina, pi. 72). 

^ 5^55 ^annicide group, restored with bearded head on figure of Aristogeiton (Brunswick). 
C5792 Stele from temple at Sunium : victor crowning himself. 

C5856 ,, youthful horseman. 

C5861 Heads of figures in the Atlas Metope (Olympia, Taf. iii, 41). 

C3976 ‘ Penelope,’ Vatican b\melung. Cat. ii. pi. 47, no, 2611. 

Cj 7G8 ,, Restored drauing of the Vatican figure (Antike Denk. i, p. 17). 

C3862 Parthenon. W. pediment, central portion ; Carrey's drawing. 

C3868 Gjolbaschi-Trvsa : relief of Odysseus slaying suitors (Benndorf, Heroon, pi. 8). 

C3867 ,, reliefs on inner side of door [id. pi. 6b 

C5875 ‘ Satrap ’ sarcophagus. Constantinople. 

C387G ,, ,, ,, reliefs from long sides. 

C5877 ,, ,, ,, relief at end. 

C587B 

C5764 Mausoleum: restoration by Cockerell. 

C5931 Aphrodite, torso. Terme Slus. 

C3937 Nereid: statuette from Epidauros. Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 137. 

C5934 Aphrodite, Townley Collection. B.M. 

C5831 Dionvsos and Ampelos : unfinished marble group. Ath. Nat. Mus. (Ebh. Arch. 
1888, pi. i). 

C5883 Lansdoune Herakles, head. 

C3939 firoup of Triton and Nymph. Vatican 

€7,892 Head ot Gaul from group of Gaul slaying his wife. Eudovisi Mus. (Terme). 

C3941 Dacian slave, head. \'atican. 

B4421 Portrait statue of Roman prince.ss as Diana, from Ostia. 

B4010 Fragment of grvphon frieze from Trajan's Forum [Dedalo. x, p 549). 

B4423 Four scenes from the Column of Marcus (Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk , 498). 

B4428 Tabula Iliaca. Mus. Gapitolino. 


C3794 Early Christian marble relief representing the Nativity. Athens. 

Portraits. 

B81G3 Agrippina Major. Naples. 

B8881 Augustus, portrait-head. B.M. 
b8i6G ‘Brutus.' Naples (Hekler, pi. 190). 

BQ978 Caesar. Naples (Hekler, pi. 1586). 

BBiGi Claudius. Portrait-head: Terme Mus 'Hekler, pi. 181). 
b 8886 Cleopatra, profile, B M. 

B8888 Tiberius, turquoise. B.M. 



C3G93 

C5692 

C3894 

B 40 j 9 

B4437 


C37B3 

C37^54 


C--,bq7 

C5957 


C3963 

C5964 


^ 595 ^ 

C5699 

C5961 

C5962 

C5963 

B4455 


B 443 ‘^ 

B4435 

B4440 

B4434 

B 444 I 

B4437 


C5698 

B4392 

C3793 

C3762 

C 57^3 
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Bronzes. 

Bronze dove from Perachora; 7th cent. 

Geometric bronze Piorse from Perachora. 

Bronze torso, -jth cent. Florence, Mus Arch. 

* Claudius, ’ bron/e head from River Aide, Suibdk : profile wu pi 2;. 

Tiberius, bion/e head from Minorca xxiii, pi. G:. 

VASES 

Geometric and Onenfalising. 

Dipvlon \'ase with prothc^is scenes. 

Detail of a Boeotian va^e. n6Tvia 0rip'I)v. 1 Cf. Golligiioii and Couve, Cat. de Wises de 
Mus. \at. d’ Ath., pL xix, Xo. 462.1 


Droop cup in Munich; battle ^cene 'JHS, lii, pi. iv. 

Amphiaraos, and Funeral Games of Pelia^,. Coiinthian krater m Berlin 'F.R. 
Xo. 121). 

R F. Idse'i. 

Helios rtijing. B.M. (F.R. Xu. 12 G). 

Medea takc.s vengeance on Ja^son. Apulian amphc^ra in Munich 1 F.R. Xo. 90J. 

Trojan Cycle. 

Judgment of Paris. Earlv S. Italian vase in Paris F R. Xo. 1471. 

Hector arming. Amphora by Euthymides in Munich Pfuhl. Ma'^terpieces, Hg. 381. 
Redemption of Hector. Rf. cvlix in Munich i F.R. Xo. 831. 

Iliupersis. Rf hvdria in X^aples iF.R. Xo. 341. 

Odysseus and the Sirens, and three Erotes. B.M. 1 F.R. Xo. 124;. 


Castor ware cup and lid ; lion hunt. 

PAINTING AND MOSAIC 

Pompeian fresco : Orpheus. 

,, ,, Poseidon and Apollo watch the building of the walls of Troy (Herr- 

mann. Denk . 193}. 

Pompeian fresco : batiriscus with syrinx (Herrmann. Denk . 1, p. 117, hg. 30', 

,, ,, Theseus and the Minotaur 'Herrmann, Denk.. 143b 

,, portrait of poetess 1 Rizzo. La Pittura. 1931. 

Peirithoos. Eurytion and Hippodamtha. Painting on marble, Herculaneum (Rizzo, 
La Fittufa. 87J. 


Constantinople, S. Sophia, narthex mosaics; Christ enthroned. 
Ostia, mosaic of the Corporations {j\ot. d Sc 191 i, p 172;. 
Salonika, S Sophia : mosaic of S. Panicleemon, 

Theotokou mosaic pavements [DSA. xiii, pi ii}. 

,, ,, details. 


C5918 

C5919 

05894 

C5900 

C3761 

B40 j I 
B4407 


B4040 

B 941 
B 94 J 
B4O4G 


MINOR ARTS 

Spartan ivory fibulae \BSA. xiii. p. 78'. 

lioness devouring calf (pd. p. 89'. 

Ivory sphinx from Perachora; early 7th cent. 

4 'erracotta .statuette of Aphrodite from Larnaca. B.M. 

4 'extile with pattern of ducks from the * Seven Brothers ’ Ihimulus (Kuban, Gulf 
ofKertchb 4th cent. b.c. Hermitage Mus. 

Bronze monrmg-imgs from Caligulaks galley. Xenii. 

Bronze plaques with repousse decoration from L\dne\ Tydney Rt^B, pi. 28;. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Signature of Apollonius on caestus of Bionze Boxer in Teime Mus. ^Aich. Anz* 43, col. 
1 G 31 . 


Roman Imperial Inscriptions. 

Acta Tiiumphorum capitoliiia xxxvi. 43-34 bo. Mus. Conservattua CIL I (i), p. 
50 ' . 

Instnption recording the association of Minucius with Fabius Cunciator. Mus. Cap. 
TIL. \l, 284, p. 54 . 

Insdiption of Marcellus and Octavia from Mausoleum of Augustus \ Aich. Anz. 43. col. 

1439 
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B 943 Ciirs.us honoruni [of LitiniiLs Sura], Temp. Dacian Wars. Mus. Cap. {CIL. VI (i), 
1444V 

B 944 Marble cippus of M. \ alerius, a scriba quaestorius. Mus. Terme CIL. \ fC, 2165). 
® 945 Tablets from the columbarium of the household of Livia. Mus Cap. (CIL. \T, (2)). 

B 94b Bronze Tablet : pait of the lexde imperio Vespasiam : Uicd by Rienzi to explain his laws 
to the populace \CIL. \1 (i), 930J. 

B 947 Cippus : praetorian edict maiking limit where rubbish might be shot on Esquiline (CIL. 
\T 14E 11. 31615b 

B 948 Fragments of consular lists 45-40 and 23-12 b.c. The name of Marcus Antonins, 
erased after Actium. has been reinserted, probably by Augustus iCIL. I t 2b p. 64V 
® 949 Epitaph on a wealths farmer, M. Antonius. formerly of Misenum [CIL. \T (4'', ii. 
33887b 

B 950 Inscription commemorating the rebuilding of the Pons Aurelius by \'alentinian I 
X'.IL. \T 1^4), ii. 31402;. 


B9653 Inscribed tile 'jeering at a work-shy labourer, Austalis). Guildhall Mus. 


MISCELLANEA 

C5920 Greek dress (Baldwin-Brown, pi. 2). 

C5896 The discovery of the Bronze Boxer, now in the Terme Museum (drawing). 

^5793 Detail of Bvzantine capital from Xea Anchialos. 

C3955 Sicilian painted cart. 

Greek Pilgrim Pictures, etc. 

C5977 Jermalein: engraving from the i 8 th cent. Pilgrim's Guide. 

C 597 h Church of the Holy Sepulchre, id. 

C5979 ,, ,, facade, id. 

C5980 Monasterv of St. Sa\was, near Jerusalem, id. 

C5981 ‘ Pilgrim Picture * of Jerusalem and other sites in the Holy Land. Brought home by a 

pilgrim : dated 1 797 . 

C5982 id. 19th cent. 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 


The main collection of some 10,000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, large 
or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those who have 
opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, and choose the 
slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order. 

But the following sets of slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to those lecturers 
who have not facilities for choosing their own slides. The idea of these sets originated with 
the late Mr. G. H. Hallam. The thanks of the Society are also accorded those who have been 
at the pains of undertaking the not easv task of telling a plain tale on the subjects W’ith which 
they are most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing wdth the different subjects can also be lent from the library to 
lecturers in advance of their lectures. 


LIST OF SETS 


The Prehellenic Age (classified list of slides 
only ) . 

Early Malta (N. S. Clogstoun). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens : historical sketch (S. Casson). 

Ancient Athens : topographical (annotated 
list of slides only, D. Brooke). 

The Acropolis LA.. H. Smiths 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Greek Painting (T. B. L. Webster. This has 
been so arranged that it can be given either 
as two lectures or, by the omission of all 
slides bearing even numbers, as one). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins: 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Gardner) . 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gar- 
diner) . 

Xenophon : the expedition of Cyrus and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (annotated list of 
slides only, by A. W. and B. I. Law'rence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of slides 
only) . 

Some Ancient Handicrafts: (annotated 
list of slides, A. W, Lawrence and W. T. 
Purdon). 


Greek Scenery (classified list of slides 
only). 

The Greek Church (classified list of slides 
only) . 

Modern Greek Country Life (classified 
list of slides only). 


Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds). 
Ancient Life, Roman (annotated ILt of slides 
only) . 

Rome (H. M. Last), 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby) . 
Trajan’s Market-Buildings fA. H. binith 1. 
The Via Appia (R. Gardnerj. 

The Roman Campagna (X. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur StrongL 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Virgil (H R. Fairclough). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H, E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 

Timgad fH. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler) . 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood). 

The Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 

The Religion of Roman Britain 'MissX. C. 
Jolliffei . 


The Byzantine Civilisation : unillustrated 
(J. B. Bury). 


The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including the 
text and postage to members, is 'js. 6d. 

Application should be made to 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Societv, 

50, Bedford Square, W.C. i . 
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**A book that is shut is but a block'' 



GOVT. OF INDIA 
Department of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. 



Please help us to keep the book 
cl^n and moving. 


S. B., UB. N. DELHI. 


